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Cracow, Austria, July 2, 1892. 

My dear Elizabeth, — You will think that I have 
gone mad when you read this letter, for I am going to 
tell you the most extraordinary, the most incredible news 
that you could expect from a person who wrote to you 
less than two years ago, after having crossed the English 
Channel, that she would not cross the sea again for all the 
treasures of Peru. Well, my dear, woman-like, I have 
changed my mind and am going to make a tour of the 
world all by my little and lonely self. The first thing you 
will ask yourself will be, " Who could have put such an 
idea into her head ?" No one. You know that I am per- 
fectly capable of conceiving mad ideas and of executing 
them, too. This one came to me this solitary Sunday 
afternoon while I was lying on the sofa, thinking about 
the emptiness of a lonely woman's life. You who have 
father, mother, and brothers to devote yourself to and to 
be loved by, you cannot understand how absolutely hope- 
less life seems at times to a girl who has neither kith nor 
kin in this wide world. I have thought of all sorts of 
occupations to make myself of some use in this universe, 
but every place seems occupied by some one more capable 
than I am. It is sad to be only of ordinary capabilities 
at the end of this clever century of ours. 

To-day an inspiration came to me. I am going to find 
out whether a woman can work her way around the world. 

9 
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I have saved a little money that I can spend as I like. It 
will perhaps pay my passage to Australia, and there I shall 
try to find some work. I hold a teacher's certificate ; they 
must have children in the Southern Hemisphere and con- 
sequently some schools, into one of which I might fit. 
If not, well, then I shall be housemaid or some such thing. 
I also decided that my tour should last ten years, so as to 
give me plenty of time to study the countries and the peo- 
ple. Why exactly ten years? Because whenever I want 
to do a thing I must have a fixed plan to work by. Be- 
sides, I know I shall be so terribly homesick that I am 
afraid I might pack up my things and come home after a 
year or perhaps less; but I always keep a promise, even 
to myself ; therefore, if I promise to stay ten years, I shall 
stay. I have taken the first step already and written to 
the P. and O. Company in London to inquire about the 
movements of the Australian steamers. I despatched one 
of the servants to the next letter-box for fear I might 
repent after more careful reflection. Just now I am full 
of hope and courage. For a girl to make a tour around 
the world without money, without letters of introduction, 
without acquaintances anywhere out of Europe, seems to 
me to-day quite an easy afifair. Will it seem so to-mor- 
row ? That is the question. 
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Cracow, Austria, July 12, 1892. 
My trunks are packed, and I shall start this evening at 
nine o'clock by the Vienna express. The " Ballarat" 
leaves Brindisi next Sunday, July 17. It is exactly ten 
days since I made up my mind, and so far I have not 
wavered one moment, in spite of, or perhaps because of 
the manifold oppositions I encountered from all sides. I 
cannot describe to you the sensation my decision created 
in this dear old town of Cracow. At first nobody would 
believe me; they laughed when I spoke of my impending 
journey, and I could not do otherwise than laugh too : it 
all seemed so absurd. But when finally they saw that I 
meant it, oh, ye gods! what an avalanche of reproaches, 
criticisms, and warnings fell on my poor head! I have 
listened during the last ten days to descriptions of all 
the shipwrecks of the century, to numberless stories of 
young girls being waylaid, sold as slaves, murdered, and 
I do not know what else. From no one did I hear an 
approving word, and yet I am not frightened; for I tell 
myself that God is the Father of orphans, and He is every- 
where. 

Ill 

Trieste, July 14, 1892. 

Here I am for the first time in my life alone at a hotel, 
feeling, let me confess it, very strange and forlorn. I was 
even on the point of turning back, in spite of my good 
resolutions. That I did not was due to a peculiar inci- 
dent which I consider decidedly providential. I arrived 
here this morning after a very hot and tiresome journey. 
Not knowing anything about hotels in Trieste, I chose the 
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hotel of " The Good Shepherd" because of its beautiful 
name. Have you ever noticed how dreary and cold a 
hotel room looks, no matter how pretentious its furniture? 
Furniture, like people, has to be treated kindly, nay, 
lovingly, to look comfortable. Hotel furniture, of course, 
never is; therefore hopelessness seems written every- 
where. I do not wonder that so many people commit 
suicide in hotels. This forenoon, when I was sitting for- 
lorn in my room, I began all of a sudden to realize what 
I was doing, and to think of what I was giving up and 
what I might possibly meet in strange, unknown lands. 
To get away from myself and give my thoughts another 
turn, I went down to the shipping-offices of the Austrian 
Lloyd to ask the name of the steamer that was to convey 
me to Brindisi. The clerk whom I addressed either did 
not know or had something more important on hand ; he 
left me for a few minutes alone in the office looking out 
over the many vessels in the harbor to the sea which at 
all times has inspired me with an incredible fear. 

Amid the going and coming of so many strange people 
I began to feel so frightened that I trembled all over, and 
then and there decided to turn back, not to Cracow, where 
they would laugh, but to my own country, Switzerland, 
where nobody yet knew about my plans. I was just going 
to leave the office, my interest in the names of steamers 
now gone, when the word " Vorwarts" struck my ear. 
The clerk had returned to tell me that the name of my 
steamer was " Vorwarts, — Forward. It is impossible 
to describe the influence of this wonderful word on my 
faint heart. I felt as if an electric current were passing 
through me. Despondency, fear, all were gone, and in 
their places were courage, hope, faith. I most firmly be- 
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lieve that at that moment God sent me the command to 
go forward. Henceforth " forward" shall be my motto, 
and if I live to write a book about my experiences, " For- 
ward" shall be its name. 

rvi 

On Board the S. S. "Vorwarts," 
July 16, 1892. 

We left Trieste yesterday at noon of a most glorious 
day. The city looked most beautiful and imposing as we 
were sailing out of the harbor. I wonder why one does 
not hear more of the beauty of Austrian scenery. There 
are not many routes in Europe more beautiful than the 
one from Vienna to Trieste, by way of Salzburg. The 
Adriatic, too, shows herself in all her glory to-day; the 
water is as smooth as a mirror and of a blue so glorious 
that I would willingly gaze at it the whole day long; it 
is like looking into heaven. Unfortunately, I am not 
allowed to dream when I am on deck, as too much of my 
time is claimed by a long, lean, melancholy-looking Eng- 
lishman who comes from Carlsbad, where he has been for 
his liver, and is on his way to Egypt, his present home. 
Poor man ! he is the only one of his nationality on board ; 
he does not know a word besides his mother-tongue, and 
no one here but me seems to know any English. Thus it 
falls to my lot to entertain the melancholy son of Albion. 
It is not always an easy thing, I assure you, especially 
at table, where conversation is carried on in Italian. At 
our table we have some very witty people, who keep us 
in constant hilarity. At every new burst of laughter my 
English neighbor gently pulls my sleeve and asks, " What 
do they say?" Then I have to translate; but by the 
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time I have translated the Itahan joke into my kind of 
English there is not much joke left, certainly not enough 
to be seen by an Englishman. Still, he does laugh, out of 
politeness, no doubt, but it is a sickly, malarious, African 
laugh ; nothing English in it. 

We are already sighting Brindisi. They are going to 
lower me and my belongings into a little boat, so the cap- 
tain tells me, as I am the only one to get off here. The 
" Ballarat" is not due till to-morrow, so I shall have to 
spend another night in a hopeless hotel room. Oh, how 
I dread it 1 



On Board the R. M. S. " Ballarat," 
July 20, 1892. 

There was no need to go to a hotel after all, for the 

" Ballarat" was in when we arrived ; so I was transferred 

directly from one steamer to another in a little boat. 

Though I was not lowered with a rope from the " Vor- 

warts," the descent was bad enough; for I had to go 

down the shakiest, break-neck stairs I ever trod on. At 

the " Ballarat" it was the same thing with the difference 

that I went up instead of down. My transfer had plenty 

of spectators, for all the passengers of the " Vorwarts" 

came to wave a last good-by to me, whilst those of the 

" Ballarat" stood on the upper deck curiously watching 

the small boat with the little woman and the monstrous 

trunk in it. It was not the pleasantest sensation to be thus 

watched, especially when I had to climb up the side of the 

ship. The " Ballarat" looks to me like a large floating 

city. Even though I have been three whole days on it, I 

still get lost sometimes. The purser, to whom I expressed 
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my wonderment at such a monstrous thing, answered me, 
smilingly, that the " Ballarat" was quite a small boat. 
I have noticed that people very often smile when I give 
expression to my amazement or to my opinions about 
things. I am afraid I show myself very countrified ; but 
everything seems to me so colossal, so strange, so out of 
the ordinary, that I cannot help being astonished. 

Most of all I am astonished at the people. They are all 
English and had been on the sea a week before they 
reached Brindisi, so of course they had had time to get 
accustomed to things, but I cannot see how even a whole 
month could have given them so much calm and indiffer- 
ence. They are astonished at nothing. They are all 
going to India or Australia, and yet they make much less 
fuss about it than we do at home when we have to go from 
Neuchatel to Lausanne. Now I am still all excitement 
and feel rather above the average mortal for being aboard 
a large ocean steamer on my way to Australia. Well, at 
my table there are two ladies ; the younger one is on her 
way to New Zealand and Fiji to visit cousins. What do 
yotf say to such a cousin ? The other is an old lady ; she 
comes from New York, where she has been visiting a 
daughter, and is now on her way to Australia to visit a 
son. My neighbor at table, an officer in the Indian army, 
goes home to England every summer, and he does not 
think himself a hero for that. Strange, strange people, 
these English! Every acquaintance I make is a revela- 
tion to me. There are even girls on board who are going 
to Australia to be married. What heroines English moth- 
ers must be! Do I not know of a Swiss mother who 
broke off her daughter's marriage because she would have 
had to follow her husband to another canton! We expect 
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to arrive at Port Said some time to-nigk|fe' The captain 
advised us women folk not to go on shore, as Port Said 
is renowned for being the wickedest city in the world. 
There is no danger of my disobeying the captain, as I am 
much too cowardly to go about at night in any place, much 
less a strange one. 

VI 

Suez Canal, July 21, 1892. 

We are gliding, not steaming, down the Suez Canal. 
The heat is intense — ^punishment enough for the wickedest 
of mortals. I sincerely hope I shall never have to go to 
a hotter place. There is not a breath of wind, and the 
shores of the canal look so desolate that one has not even 
the wish to look about. I am lying in my steamer-chair 
trying to write, but can think only of the heat and that 
poor, ruined Ferdinand de Lesseps. I always have had a 
special admiration for engineering genius. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps would be my pet hero, if only there had not been 
the Panama Canal. Why could de Lesseps not die after 
he had completed the Suez Canal ? What a mighty name 
he would have had in the world's history I 

July 23. — We are in the Red Sea. It took us twenty- 
four hours to come through the canal. The temperature 
is no lower, but with the quicker movement of the steamer 
we get a little more air. Still, the ladies begin to faint, 
the men to groan. As for me, I am quite well, although, 
of course, I feel the heat. I attribute my good health to 
the diet to which I subject myself. I eat anything, but 
have tasted no liquid, except hot water, since we left Brin- 
disi. How could iced lemonade or, still worse, whiskey 
and soda be wholesome in such a climate? If I were cap- 
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tain for a fevs{;^days, I would lock the ice-chest and espe- 
cially the bar. I am sure the general health would be 
better. 

VII 

Aden, 7uly 26, 1892. 

At last we have the Red Sea and the heat behind us. 
Aden is usually considered the hottest place in the world. 
To illustrate this fact a story is told of an English soldier 
who, having died at Aden, came back one evening to his 
old quarters and begged one of his former comrades to 
give him a blanket, as he felt the cold too much down in 
Pluto's regions. To-day, however, the heat is tempered 
by strong breezes blowing over the Arabic Ocean. Still, 
I can easily imagine the heat of Aden; the place looks 
hot. It is the most miserable looking town I have ever 
seen, or hope to see. The houses, or rather shanties, are 
built against a bare reddish rock; red-brown is the pre- 
vailing color ; nothing green is to be seen. It rains only 
once in three years, sometimes not even then. Between the 
rainy seasons they get their water from colossal cisterns, 
supposed to have been built by Solomon and said to be the 
most perfect in the world. 

The inhabitants of this dry and hot place do not look 
particularly happy, as you can imagine. Read Dante's 
" Inferno," picture to yourself the people therein, and you 
have the Adenians. They sell all sorts of pottery and 
ostrich feathers. I bought myself a beauty of a feather 
boa. The man first asked seven pounds for it, but an 
American fellow-passenger, who evidently was watching 
us, came to my aid and obtained it for a pound. You 
would better remember this if ever you come to Aden. 
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There is one very interesting feature about Aden, — 
namely, the divers. The ship is invaded by an army of 
young boys asking everybody for a dive, — ^that is, you 
are to throw a silver piece into the sea and a boy will go 
after it and bring it back between his teeth. This money 
is his ; nor will he dive for any less precious metal than 
silver. One of the boys showed me the money he had 
earned this one day; he had eighteen shillings. But of 
course such a harvest is possible only on steamer days. 



VIII 

Colombo, Ceylon, August 2, 1892. 
You asked me to be sure to let you know how I liked 
the Queen of Isles, your pet among all the islands of the 
world. Well, to tell the truth, there are places that I like 
just as well or even better. When we arrived here yes- 
terday, a party of us set out directly to view the city and 
as much of the neighborhood as possible. We drove off 
in jinrickshaws, a kind of perambulator pulled by a man 
instead of a horse. They are very comfortable, but some- 
how I did not enjoy the privilege of being carried along 
by a man, I felt humiliated by humiliating him. I hope 
he felt better about it. There are really two Colombos : 
the Colombo of the English, with its elegant, comfortable- 
looking villas and all the people, men and women, dressed 
in spotless white. They make you feel like settling among 
them. Then there is the native town, which has quite the 
contrary effect on one. Dirty little crowded houses and 
a population that is even worse than the Neapolitan laz- 
zaroni. They are the beggars par excellence of the uni- 
verse, I should say. Indeed, the lazzaroni is quite tame 
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compared with his brother the Cingalese. They not only 
run after you, but actually pull at your watch-chain, brace- 
let, or whatever else you may have of the kind. Their 
begging language is English, but it seems to be the same 
phrase from one end of the island to the other. " Me no 
father, me no mother" is no doubt all the English they 
know. I wonder whether they always understand what 
they say. If so, some of them must think us white people 
rather soft-hearted, for I have had men who looked as old 
as the venerable father Methuselah hold out their hands 
to me with the same touching " Me no father, me no 
mother." 

We also went to the market, — a very lively place, I 
assure you. It again reminded me more of Naples than 
anything else, only that there was no macaroni to be seen. 
I bought all kinds of fruit unknown to me, and promised 
myself a real feast for the evening. But alas ! I was most 
shamefully disappointed ; their appearance was deceiving. 
The banana is too heavy and too mealy for a fruit; it is 
more fit to be a vegetable. Still more disappointing is a 
delicious-looking fruit, pear-like in appearance, called 
mango. I kept it for the last, pour la bonne bouche, be- 
cause of its beautiful juicy look. But oh! the mere 
thought of it will be enough to make me sick for some 
time to come. It is juicy, there is no denying that; in 
fact, it is all juice; but it tastes exactly like turpentine. 
What a pity! It grows in such profusion and on such a 
beautiful, stately tree. But maybe there are some people 
who like turpentine. The only one of all the fruits that 
was really good, or would have been, if I had eaten it 
properly, was the pineapple. Of course I knew the pine- 
apple by sight, but had never tasted one, as I had never 
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seen one that cost less than twenty francs; here I got a 
very large one for thirty centimes. However, even my 
pleasure in that was spoiled, for I ate it without heeding 
the black spots in it, and so I burned my lips in such a 
way that for the present and for a long time to come I do 
not want any pineapples. Yes, my experiment with trop- 
ical fruit has been a failure. I much prefer the common- 
place apples, pears, and plums of my own country. 

There are other things, too, in this so-called paradise 
that would hinder me from feeling happy if I had to live 
here. It may be a paradise for men, and every one knows 
that it is one for snakes, but it certainly is no paradise for 
the poor native woman. It is heartrending to witness the 
slavery to which the women here are subjected. Whilst 
her lord and master loafs about the streets and the 
wharves, she has to build houses, break stones, and carry 
heavy loads. I even saw to-day a large wagon full of 
building stones drawn by women, and some of them car- 
ried their babies on their backs! What has the woman 
of India done to be punished thus ? 

IX 

Adelaide, South Australia, 
August i8, 1892. 

Yesterday morning about five o'clock we were awak- 
ened by a tremendous beating at our cabin door. Fright- 
ened, I cried out, "What is the matter?" for I thought 
we were surely going down. Barnes, our cabin steward, 
called out in his most stentorian voice, " Ladies, get up. 
Come and show your tongues." With this he went on be- 
fore I had time to ask him what he meant. I obediently 
crawled out of my berth to begin my toilet, pondering so 
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much about Barnes's call that all went wrong. What in 
the world could the man mean with his " Ladies, come 
and show your tongues"? He was not the man to play 
jokes, or, rather, we were not the women to have jokes 
played on us by a steward. Perhaps he mistook the cabin 
door. But no, I still heard his knock and his voice in the 
distance : " Come and show your tongues." If only Miss 

S , my cabin-fellow, would wake up! How could 

anybody sleep through such a racket? At last she moves, 
turns over, opens one sleepy eye. Very eagerly I ask her 
what it means when, on board ship, one is told to come 
and show one's tongue. 

" That means that the doctor from on shore has come 
on board to see about our health." 

" And if our health is not good, what then?" 

" Well, the sick ones have to stay in quarantine for two 

or three weeks," says Miss S , sleepily turning over 

once more, and is of? in dreamland again, leaving poor 
me in a most terrible perplexity. I had been very poorly 
all the way from Colombo, whether in consequence of the 
mango or the effects of the Indian Ocean I do not exactly 
know, but I was sure my tongue was far from having the 
right color. Now, I had read in one of the company's 
booklets that the passenger was at his own expense while 
in quarantine. Suppose I were kept there; what then? 
After I had paid out the several half-sovereigns that were 
needed for the different tips I should have exactly five 
pounds left, which three weeks in quarantine would more 
than consume, and I should be left penniless in a new con- 
tinent, where I knew not even the name of any one. If I 

had only spoken to Miss S about it when finally she 

decided to get up, how much misery I should have been 
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spared! but I was much too unhappy to speak, and be- 
sides, how could I speak to strangers about my money 
matters ? 

At last the dreaded hour came. We were all sum- 
moned on deck. The crew stood on one side, the passen- 
gers on the other, and the doctor was already looking at 
the sailors' tongues. Had I not been too imhappy, I 
should have had a good laugh at the line of men, each 
sticking out his tongue to its utmost length; but at that 
moment nothing seemed comical to me. I hid myself 
modestly — very modestly indeed — behind two of my 
tallest friends and tried to show as little of myself as pos- 
sible. For the first time in my life did I try to make my- 
self smaller than I am. Finally the doctor came over to 
our line, looked at the first man^ and passed without ask- 
ing to look at his tongue. In the same way he passed the 
second and the third. But surely he would look at mine, 
for my paleness would betray me. Nearer and nearer 
the dreaded man comes, faster and faster my heart beats. 

Now he looks at Miss B at my right, now at Miss 

M at my left, and then very slightly at myself be- 
tween the two. He passes, I breathe. But no; there he 
steps back again and looks at me more closely. I quake; 
then a broad smile passes over the broad face of our 
^sculapius; he goes on and I am saved. As a general 
thing I do not like to be laughed at, but this time I did not 
mind it at all. I did not mind even the roaring laughter 
of the ship's doctor when I told him about my fears and 
troubles, so glad was I not to have to spend my five pounds 
in quarantine. Ignorance was not bliss in this case, for 
had I been a person of more experience, or even, let us 
say, common sense, I should have known that the quaran- 
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tine applies only to contagious diseases, and I should have 
been spared a bad quarter of an hour. Happily, all the bad 
effects of it had disappeared by the time we arrived at 
Adelaide, our first Australian station. 

I set foot on this Southern Continent between three 
and four o'clock yesterday afternoon, August 17, just one 
month after we left the European Continent. Seventeen 
seems to be my number. In Cracow, when I set out on my 
travels, the porter who carried my things was Number 17; 
the coupe I got into was Number 117; I left Europe on 
July 17, and arrived in Australia on August 17. I like 
to think that there is something in numbers. Anyhow, 
I feel quite jubilant. It is such a glorious day, sunny 
and warm, although it is winter here. How could I ever 
be unhappy in a country that has such winters, such 
scenery, and such vegetation? The name Australia has 
always called to my mind arid, sandy plains ; I am there- 
fore agreeably surprised to find such an abundance of 
verdure and such glorious flowers. It is all one garden, as 
far as I can see. Of course, if I had come in summer, 
the country would have looked very different. 

Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, is a mere 
infant city, having been founded in 1837 and named after 
the wife of King William of England. Being accus- 
tomed to see cities that are a thousand years old, I stand in 
utter bewilderment before this one so new and yet so 
perfect. Its streets are boulevards. It can boast of a 
University, a Technical College, a Museum, a Library, 
and heaven knows what else that I have not seen. Above 
all, it can boast of having no slums. I have been about in 
all directions, but saw nothing that resembled one of these 
abominable quarters. Everywhere neat little houses with 
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tiny gardens in front. No beggars, no loafers. How 
refreshing after Colombo ! Yes, Adelaide would suit me 
infinitely better for a paradise than any place in India. 
When I look at this happy city I say to myself that, after 
all, in spite of what we Continentals may say or think, 
the Anglo-Saxon is worthy, if any one is, to become the 
master of the world. What other race is so progressive, 
so enlightened, so humane? 

, South Australia, which, by the way, ought to be called 
Central Australia, for it extends from the Southern to 
the Indian Ocean, is the wine- and wheat-growing colony 
of the continent. Its wine is said to be of the first quality ; 
but as no one is prophet in his own country, not even at 
the antipodes, the Australians prefer imported wine. I 
was told that most of the Australian wine goes to France, 
comes back from there as Bordeaux, and is sold at a very 
high price. It seems that humanity is the same every- 
where : it likes to be be fooled. 

An Adelaidian to whom I was talking to-day told me 
that most of the farmers in their colony are Germans, to 
whom partly the prosperity of the coimtry is due. Ac- 
cording to him, the German makes the best colonist be- 
cause he is sober, intelligent, and industrious. This col- 
ony, with an area of 900,000 square miles, has a popula- 
tion of not quite 400,000, mostly English, 50,000 of whom 
live in the capital. Only the southern part of the colony 
is fertile; north of the mountains are sandy plains. Yet 
through these mirage-haunted, sun-scorched wastes was 
laid in 1872 the overland telegraph which connects Aus- 
tralia with the whole world. It was an Englishman 
(Macdowell Stuart) who opened the way for it. I think 
that such a name ought to be more universally known 
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than it is. Why do we still hear so much of the ever- 
lasting Napoleon I., when there are so many men who 
deserve much more our admiration and gratitude? We 
are still somewhat of barbarians, if we can admire a de- 
stroyer more than a useful scientist or explorer. 



X 

Melbourne, August 20, 1892. 

I thought that after seeing Adelaide I could expect 
anything of Australia and not be further astonished. But 
Melbourne is too much for me. Another infant city, and 
ever so much more precocious than its sister Adelaide. 
A metropolis with a population of over half a million, not 
so different from Vienna or any other great European 
city, only here the streets are wider and finer than any in 
the Old World. Now I begin to understand a quarrel I 
was partly witness to a few days ago on board ship. I 
was writing in the dining-room and near me were two 
men playing at chess. Presently I heard them dispute; 
naturally I thought it was about their game, until all of a 
sudden one of them cried at the top of his voice, — 

" Look at our streets ; have you anything like them ?" 

" But look at our harbor," said the other, in very much 
the same tone of voice. 

Here I packed up my things and fled, for the two 
looked ominous. I know now that one of the men was a 
Melbournian. That the other was a Sydneyan I had 
guessed, for I had heard of Sydney harbor before. Mel- 
bourne may well be proud of its streets, but I should 
think there are other things to be proud of. For instance, 
there is a very beautiful University, a new and magnifi- 
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cent Parliament building and other grand structures, and, 
what struck me first of all, the cleanest, the most com- 
fortable, and the fastest cable-cars I have so far seen. Of 
course there are many more things to be admired in this 
city, but I shall give you the rest at another time, when I 
come back to Melbourne for a longer stay. Only fancy ! 
I have made the acquaintance of a charming Melbourne 
family of Polish origin, who are so delighted to meet any 
one coming from their home that they have invited me to 
spend my first holidays with them. Am I not lucky to 
have found friends so soon in this far-away land? 



XI 

Daelinghurst, Sydney, August 23, 1892. 
Darlinghurst is the name of the Sydney prison, but also 
of a rather pretty suburb; I am in the latter, as I hope 
you will imagine. I am boarding with a family whose 
address I got from some one on board ship. It is a very 
modest place, but as the present condition of my purse is 
modest too, it fits us, — ^my purse and me. I pay one 
pound a week for board and lodging; this is said to be 
very little for Sydney; but still, when one has less than 
five pounds to one's name and is a six weeks' journey 
from home, it is quite a good deal. I am going to look 
for something to do, and hope to find work before I am 
quite out of pocket. First, I am going to put on my best 
Viennese tailor-made suit, my most chic hat and every- 
thing to match, and present myself in the Sydney schools 
as a teacher of modern languages, history, and literature. 
If in due time I find nothing, then I shall put on a very 
genteel black dress, which I keep in reserve for such 
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emergencies, a ditto hat, and present myself as house- 
maid. Now, the question is, which of the two costumes 
will be successful? I sincerely hope the first, for I feel 
that I should make a better school-teacher than house- 
maid, although I have had about as much experience in 
the one role as in the other. I have already copied ad- 
dresses of schools from the daily papers, bought myself a 
map of Sydney, studied it to locate my schools, and to- 
morrow I shall start on my Odyssey for work. 

" God helps the brave," says a proverb. If that be 
true. He will surely help me, for I really think I have 
been quite brave; I neither quake nor falter at the un- 
usual prospect of having to look for work. I am a little 
homesick ; yes, just a little. Do you wonder, with every 
one I love at the other side of the globe? I am without 
one acquaintance in this large city; even my " Ballarat" 
friends all left me at Melbourne or went on to New Zea- 
land. But I am selfish, am I not? to speak only of my- 
self when there are so many things you would like to 
know. How the world-famed Sydney harbor impressed 
me, for instance, or the people of New South Wales. 

Well, the harbor is glorious ; there is no denying that. 
I am quite willing to admit that it is the most beautiful 
I have seen. As for the people, I have not yet met any. 
Those in the house are not Australians, but English. The 
only real Australian I have talked to so far is a custom- 
house officer whom I had to see this morning about my 
trunk. Him I liked very much, but for an entirely selfish 
reason: he did not make me open my trunk. Do not 
think that I bribed the man; he did not look like one 
who accepts bribes. I think it was rather my diminutive 
size which appealed to his chivalry, he being so very tall. 
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I have always noticed that the tallest men are the most 
polite to small women. Anyhow, this one was very nice; 
not at all like the custom-house officers of whom one 
hears so much from travellers. When he saw that I was 
going to open my trunk, he said, — ■ 

" Have you anything dutiable?" 

" What things are dutiable, if you please?" 

" Well, silver, gold, any such thing." 

Gold ! Really, it struck me as too comical that a daugh- 
ter of poor Switzerland should be supposed to carry gold 
into the land of gold-mines ! 

" No," I answered, " I have no gold; I came to get 
that here." 

The man smiled and said, " All right." 

Thus ended my interview with the first Sydneyan. 



XII 

Sydney, September 7, 1892. 

Victory! I have a position already, and as a teacher, 
too. I never could have imagined that a human being 
could feel so happy over having found work, only work ! 
But I have learned a great many things in the last fort- 
night. If I know to-day the happiness of having found 
work, I also know the bitterness of having to ask for 
it and of being refused. I shall never, never in my life 
again be hard on any of my less fortunate sisters who 
stumble and fall in the struggle for existence. Although 
I have not felt the worst, for I have felt neither hunger, 
nor cold, nor the misery of seeing others I love suf- 
fer; still, I know now what it means to be utterly alone 
in the world, poor, friendless ; never to receive a friendly 
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nod or smile from any passer-by, not to hear a word of 
one's mother-tongue, not to see a familiar face ; all these 
I have experienced in the last two weeks, and that is why 
having found work makes me so happy. Never has an 
invitation to a ball or any other pleasure-party called 
forth in me such a turmoil of joy as this invitation to 
work, — ^to work for money ! 

On the third day after my arrival in Sydney I started 
out on my campaign for work with no other recommenda- 
tion than my certificate of the college of Neuchatel. I had 
an enormous list of schools, for this year has been finan- 
cially the very worst Australia has ever known, and many 
of the daughters of bankrupts have opened schools to 
make a living. Most of these are, however, exceedingly 
poor and have but one teacher, the principal herself. They 
had to refuse me. There are also plenty of larger schools 
where they have a staff of teachers, but in many places 
the foreign languages are taught by the principal herself 
or by any of the English teachers. Yet there seems to be 
no lack of both French and German teachers here, for 
every Frenchman or German who comes to Australia and 
is disappointed in his or her pursuit of fortune takes to 
teaching as a last resource. I must say, although my way 
of going like a peddler from door to door to offer my 
services was not exactly the most elegant, I was, with but 
one exception, received everywhere most courteously ; the 
ladies usually invited me to a cup of tea, if it was after- 
noon, and always took a few minutes to converse with 
me and to look at my diploma, prophesying that I would 
be sure to succeed, as there were, to their knowledge, no 
certificated French and German teachers in the country. 
Still, people could not engage me if they did not need me, 
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so I suffered many a refusal between morning and night. 
How tired I came back to my boarding-place in the even- 
ing ! having walked a great deal so as to save car-fare. 

Strange to say, although Sydney has parks and gar- 
dens, I never could find a place to rest in the open air. 
All these pleasure-grounds are literally studded with the 
men they call here the unemployed, but whom, judging 
from their appearance, I should call mere vagabonds. 
They lie about on the benches and on the grass the whole 
day, no doubt also the whole night long. Thus, unless 
one wishes the association, it is quite impossible to sit 
among them. A resting-place I did find, however, not 
in a park or garden, but in a Roman Catholic church 
which happened to be on my way. Whenever I came 
home from my wanderings, weary in body and mind, I 
stepped for a few minutes into the large, silent edifice, St. 
Mary's Cathedral, and invariably found what I needed: 
rest and faith. I have often regretted, but never so much 
as now, that our Protestant churches are open only on 
Sundays. Why should we want to go to church only on 
that day? A church ought to be a refuge for the sad 
and weary at any time, not merely a meeting-place for the 
well-to-do on Sunday. 

But to come back to my wanderings. I continued day 
after day; every evening I made a new list of schools 
and studied a new part of the map ; every morning I went 
about with very much the same results. To-day, how- 
ever, made quite a change in the programme ; I had both 
my worst and my best experience. In the afternoon I 
went to a part of the city called Woolhara, where I visited 
several schools, among others one with a grand mytho- 
logical name. But, to judge from the way she received 
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me, the presiding deity of this place cannot be a protec- 
tress of struggling humanity. In fact, she is the only one 
of the many school principals who did not treat me as 
one lady should treat another. For her justification I 
will believe that she was in a great hurry or very much 
out of sorts, but the suffering her unkind behavior caused 
me was not the less real for that. First, she left me 
standing in the anteroom. I should never have imagined 
that standing in an anteroom could make me so very 
unhappy, but it did. Believe me, dear Elizabeth, you 
must never let anybody but a beggar stand in the ante- 
room. He (the beggar) probably sacrificed his pride 
when he began to beg, and no doubt has nothing more left 
to be wounded; but never inflict the humiliation on any 
other being, no matter how humble. When at last the 
goddess appeared, she, without giving me time to explain 
the reason for my being in her house, told me in the most 
cutting way that she did not need anything from me, 
and very nearly pushed me out of the door. How in that 
moment I learned to appreciate gentleness and good 
breeding ! 

After such a rebuke I felt as if I had not enough cour- 
age left to try the last address on my list. I was already 
walking towards Darlinghurst, when all of a sudden I 
remembered my motto, "Forward." So back I went 
again to look for my other school, which I found quite 
easily. I was shown into the drawing-room, where I met 
a very distinguished-looking lady. It was the principal 
of the school. Offering me a cup of tea, she asked what 
my wishes were. I told her that I had come to this coun- 
try to teach (I had not the courage to tell people, at the 
first meeting, that I was making a tour of the world, for 
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fear of being taken for an adventuress), and begged her 
to look at my certificate. She read it carefully, smiled, 
gave the paper back to me, and said, " Is it not curious ? 
My French teacher left me last week, and although school 
is to begin again next week, I have not made an effort to 
find another teacher, so sure did I feel that the right one 
would come to me." And so I was engaged on the spot. 
The conditions are not brilliant for a land of gold, but 
will keep me going. I am to teach French from nine till 
twelve every day, in return for board, lodging, and one 
pound a week. My afternoons are free, and I can give 
private lessons, if I find any scholars. Now, do you 
think that it is for this — for school-board and one pound 
a week — that I am so absurdly happy? Or is it because 
I succeeded in what I undertook to do? I really feel as 
if I had won a victory. After all, it is a victory; for I 
had to fight many a foe in my battle of the last fortnight ; 
the foremost of all were, perhaps. Pride and Prejudice. 



XIII 

Sydney, November 9, 1892. 

To-day is the birthday of the Prince of Wales, there- 
fore we have no school. So far as I can remember, Eng- 
land does not keep this day, at least the schools do not; 
but the Australians are such holiday lovers that they 
would willingly keep the birthday of every member of 
the royal family. They are great out-of-door people, the 
Australians. On such a day as this every one who is 
neither too old nor too sick turns out to some boat-race, 
picnic, football, or cricket game. Nor is it astonishing 
that they should love out-door life as they do, with such 
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a sky, such a climate, and so many beautiful places near 
the city, to all of which transportation by rail, omnibus, 
tramway, or ferry-boat is so easy. I have not gone on 
a picnic for the reason that nobody has invited me. 

I am sitting on the veranda of our house which over- 
looks the magnificent harbor. Yes, Sydney harbor seems 
every day more beautiful to me. It is so lovely with its 
many bays and points on both sides, where the rich people 
of Sydney built their homes, the most delightful ones 
in the world. Homes in the English style, with tasteful, 
comfortable houses and beautiful gardens and parks, but 
with an advantage that the English at home cannot have, 
— namely, the luxuriant vegetation, the beautiful clear air, 
and the glorious deep blue of the waters which bathe their 
gardens. " What excellent sea-bathing they must have 
in Sydney I" I hear you say. No, there is not much sea- 
bathing here because of the sharks; Sydney harbor is 
said to be full of them. We have in our garden a tiny 
bay the size of a pond, enclosed by iron bars, so we can 
enjoy a salt-water bath without any fear; but this is an 
advantage that comparatively few have, as there are not 
many such convenient little bays. 

If the Sydneyans have no sea-bathing, they have plenty 
of other things to enliven the harbor. There are always 
large ocean steamers or men-of-war in port; then there, 
are the numberless ferry-boats that ply between Circular! 
Quay and the many points on both sides of the harbor; 
the fishing-craft, the yachts, and the other sailing-boats 
with their outspread sails look like so many birds. All 
this gives life enough and is decidedly more beautiful and 
picturesque than merely a lot of splashing and scream- 
ing bathers. There is a boat-race this afternoon. I can 

3 
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hear the music, the shouts of joy and exeitement, and see 
nearly every boat in the harbor. It is one of the prettiest 
sights I have ever seen. 

Do not think that there are only pleasure and happiness 
just now in Sydney. Oh, no, there is sorrow enough 
and to spare. I could not have come at a worse time. 
One hears of nothing but bank and business failures, and 
those who do not fail have to retrench ; even the govern- 
ment dismissed a great number of its employees, so that 
thousands of people who were accustomed to all the com- 
forts of life lack to-day the necessaries. Wherever you 
hear two or more people talk together, they are sure to 
speak of the " bad times." As for the workingmen, they 
are on a strike for better pay and shorter hours. I believe 
they demand twelve shillings a day and only eight hours' 
work. No doubt their demands are just, for in this 
climate eight working hours are enough for anybody ; only 
it seems to me that this is no time for demands, since the 
masters are on the verge of bankruptcy. But then, of 
course, I am only a woman, and a very simple one at 
that; I do not understand half the things I see and 
hear. 

What a different being the Australian workingman is 
from our industrious, self-respecting workingman at 
home ! I see them everywhere, lying about in Hyde Park 
at nine o'clock in the morning, standing around the statue 
of Queen Victoria, listening to the rebellious speeches of 
some of their orators, or marching in procession through 
the city, and I have not seen one respectable man among 
them ; they look like a lot of vagabonds. I was told that 
the government atternpted to give them work by sending 
them up country to build roads; but none would go; 
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they all wished to stay in the city. To find work in this 
city must be no easy thing where there are, so to speak, 
no manufactures. Everything comes from Europe or 
America. Even the Australian wool has to be sent home 
to be transformed into cloth. Why is this ? I suppose it is 
the question of labor. There is no native population here 
that can be turned to account like the coolies in India and 
the negroes in Africa. The Australian black will not 
work for the white man; he retires proudly into the 
bush, as did Achilles into his tent, and there he shoots the 
kangaroo and is happy. So long as there is game he will 
not want, and, as his race is fast disappearing, the game 
will last as long as he. 

The only factories I have seen in Sydney are engaged 
in the manufacture of cigars. Why they need them I do 
not see, since nobody seems to smoke cigars. The Austra- 
lians all smoke pipes, — ^large, ugly pipes ; men dressed in 
the height of fashion go about with monstrous pipes dan- 
gling from their mouths. It does look so ugly ! To this 
pipe-smoking is due the filthiness of the sidewalks of Syd- 
ney and Melbourne ; they are the dirtiest I ever trod on. 
The Board of Health ought to prohibit pipe-smoking in 
the streets. 

Max O'Rell, the author of " John Bull" and many other 
books, has been in Sydney lately. I went to hear him 
lecture on Sandy, the Scotchman. He is certainly the 
wittiest of all witty Frenchmen. In a few months we 
may expect a book on Australia. I wonder what he will 
make of it, for in such a new country as this there are 
not half as many things to be turned into ridicule as 
in the old ones. It is too young and too healthy a civili- 
zation. 
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XIV 

Sydney, Christmas, 1892. 

Christmas with one hundred degrees of heat does not 
seem much hke Christmas to me. Not even the Christ- 
mas-trees that I saw in some windows, with cotton-wool 
spread over their branches to simulate snow, appeal to 
me. How can they have Christmas without fir-trees? 
And there are no fir-trees in Australia. 

We have now our long summer vacation. As soon as 
the last pupil went, every teacher had to go, too. Vaca- 
tions are a thing to be reckoned with here, for they are 
many and much longer than those we have in Europe. 
The Australian school year is divided into four quarters 
of ten weeks each, so that every ten weeks we have a few 
weeks holidays. This is pleasant for the pupils and those 
teachers who have their homes here, but it is rather 
hard on those who, having no homes, must board. Many 
a teacher has to spend all her earnings to keep herself 
during vacations, for board is dear and they are for the 
most part very poorly paid. I am told that a hundred 
pounds is the most a teacher in a private school can get, 
but none of my acquaintances knows of anybody who has 
that. Plenty of those I know myself have only forty 
pounds a year. Our first English teacher has sixty 
pounds, and she has to work from early morn till late at 
night. Governesses in private families seem to be no 
better off, except that they do not have to take holidays 
unless they wish to. Advertisements of the following 
kind, which I copied from the Sydney papers, are quite 
common : " Wanted : Several governesses for private 
families to teach all English branches, besides music, 
painting, French, German, and Latin. Salaries from 
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twenty-five to forty pounds a year." You see Australia 
is not the teachers' El Dorado. It would not be worth 
while to come from Europe for the sole purpose of teach- 
ing, especially if you consider that the journey from Lon- 
don to Sydney costs forty pounds second and eighty-five 
pounds first class. Teachers in public schools are paid far 
better, but one has to pass the Australian states examina- 
tion in order to obtain a position in one. Besides, I am 
told that you need influence to get into a public school. 

You ask me whether I am happy ? No, I am not happy. 
The school I am in is not at all what I would like it to be, 
but my aim in starting on my tour was to seek, not happi- 
ness, but knowledge, and a desire to test my strength in 
the struggle for life. I am astonished to find how con- 
tented I can be, even under conditions that once would 
have been unbearable. There is a certain satisfaction in 
having to overcome difficulties. Every day after my 
morning's devotion I read a verse in a book of famous 
people's sayings ; this morning I read the following sen- 
tence: "La hardiesse et la travail surmontent les plus 
grands obstacles. II n'y a rien d'impossible d, ceux qui 
savent oser et souffrir." How true that is ! 

In spite of the great slenderness of my purse, I get a 
good deal of pleasure out of my holidays. I board at 
Darlinghurst in the same family I stayed with first. 
Nearly every morning I start out on one of my solitary 
pleasure expeditions, — that is, taking a book and some 
lunch, I go to hide myself in some cool and pretty nook 
along the shores of the harbor. For sixpence I go to 
almost any place in the neighborhood of the city. In the 
evening, for another sixpence, I can hear a delightful 
organ concert. The organ in the Sydney Town Hall is 
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one of the finest in the world ; the Sydneyans are nearly as 
proud of it as they are of their harbor. The artist who 
handles this magnificent instrument to the perfect satis- 
faction of everybody is a Belgian, Monsieur Wiegand. In 
Melbourne music seems to be in German hands ; in Syd- 
ney it is in French hands entirely. Madame Charbonnet- 
Kellermann, Monsieur Poussard, and Monsieur Henri 
Kowalski are the musicians par excellence. The latter is 
a Frenchman in spite of his Polish name. 

A propos of Poles, I have not yet told you that I am 
looking for a Polish prince in the land of the Southern 
Cross. A few days before my departure from home I 

dined with Princess C . In our after-dinner chat she 

told me the story of a cousin whom she believes to be in 
Australia. When quite a young man he had to leave Rus- 
sia for political reasons, and the Russians, according to a 
sweet habit of theirs, confiscated his estates. Too proud 
to live on the bounty of his relatives in other parts of 
Poland, he went to Australia and there earned his living 
by teaching French under the name of Monsieur Jules. 
For many years the family has not heard of him, and the 
princess asked me to look around a little for Monsieur 
Jules. That is what I am doing. When I was in Mel- 
bourne I asked the Wojnarskis whether they had ever 
heard of such a person. The gentlemen said that years 
ago they had a master of this name at college ; they could 
only remember that he was a good teacher and a most pe- 
culiar man. They had not known that he was a Pole, and 
so never became any better acquainted with him. That 
much I learned in Melbourne. When I came to Sydney I 
continued my search, but with very much the same result. 
A good many young men remembered a Monsieur Jules 
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who passed somewhere on their school horizon, but that 
was about all. A few weeks after my arrival here I hap- 
pened to meet a Pole whose relations I had once slightly 
known at Cracow. One of the first questions I asked him 
was, — 

" Did you ever happen to come across one of your 
countrymen who goes by the name of Monsieur Jules ?" 

. " Prince C , you mean ? Yes, I have known him. 

Of course, we Poles all knew who he really was, but he 
would have nothing to do with any of us as soon as he 
found out that we did not keep his secret. He was so 
infernally proud that he could not bear the idea that his 
real name should be associated with a poor language 
teacher. He was a peculiar fellow. Only imagine! He 
would plod and work very hard in some school up coun- 
try for a year or more, without allowing himself the least 
pleasure. When he had a nice round sum he would come 
to Sydney, take up his quarters in the elegant Hotel Aus- 
tralia, and live, for a few days at least, a princely existence, 
but always under an assumed name. After this he went 
back again to his humdrum school life. Where is he now ? 
I could not tell you. I do not think that he is in this coun- 
try any longer. He nearly died of homesickness, and yet 
would not go home until his estates should be returned 
to him. But I am afraid he hopes against hope; the Rus- 
sians do not give back what they have once taken." 

Lately, after a dinner at which I had met some Poles, 
one of the gentlemen came home with me. When we 
arrived at our gate he pointed to a window, which hap- 
pened to be the one of my room, and said, — 

" In that room once lived a prince." 

I started and exclaimed, — 
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" Prince C ?" 

" Yes; but do you know the prince?" 

" No, I do not know him, but I know several members 
of his family. Please tell me about him." 

" Well, he was once my friend, but I offended him by 
revealing his secret. I had told to a friend his real name, 
in confidence, of course, and at one of her evening parties 

she introduced him to some of her guests as Prince C . 

He disappeared directly after from the drawing-room and 
from Sydney; I have not seen nor heard of him since." 

Now, what do you say to my prince ? Do you not think 
he is worth the seeking? I shall keep on, at any rate. 
How strange that I should have his room! Before the 
house became a school, it had belonged to a Pole, a friend 
of the prince. 

XV 

Sydney, February 7, 1893. 

You need never fear that your letters addressed to the 
General Post-Office, Sydney, will not find me; only you 
must remember that you cannot get my answer in less than 
three months. The Australian mail service is very good 
indeed; much better than it is in some countries that I 
know of on the continent of Europe. A few days ago I 
received a letter from an English friend. It was addressed 
simply to Miss Lina Boegli, Australia. I wonder whether 
my friend was absent-minded, or whether she thought 
Australia so small, or me so great ! 

Our new school year began to-day. I shall be much 
busier this term than I have been so far, as two more 
schools have engaged me to teach French. It seems that 
some of the school-mistresses whom I visited on my wan- 
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derings kept an eye on me and followed me up. They 

wrote to Miss H , our principal, to ask her whether I 

could teach, and especially whether I was a good disci- 
plinarian. They tell me that the hardest thing to find is a 
Frenchwoman who is a good disciplinarian. Happily, if 
I have one gift, it is that of discipline. Do you remember 

Mrs. W , our neighbor at home, who had the five 

naughty boys, and who always came to beg my help 
when they got the best of her? I managed them pretty 
well, did I not? I was only sixteen years old at that time; 
so I think that if at sixteen I could manage naughty 
European boys, I shall be able to manage Australian girls 
at twenty-six. So far my experience with Australian 
girls has been only pleasant. 

If I had been quicker in seizing my opportunity, I might 
have had a position in a private family, but I am not yet 
accustomed to the Australian hurry of doing business. 
One day last week I was in an omnibus with one of our 
teachers. She likes to brush up her French whenever she 
has the occasion, so we conversed in that language. A 
lady who was sitting near the door seemed to be particu- 
larly interested in our conversation, which, by the way, 
was not at all interesting. As I was leaving the omni- 
bus, she seized me by the arm and asked me, in very 
good French, too, whether I would accept a position in 
a private family to teach a young girl. I was so taken by 
surprise and the 'bus gave such a jerk that I actually tum- 
bled out. By the time I had an answer ready, the 'bus and 
my lady were gone. Of course I should have had to 
answer in the negative. What a peculiar way of engaging 
a governess ! And how in the world did the lady know 
that I was a teacher ? That is what I should like to know. 
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Do I, after only ten weeks' teaching, look so school- 
ma'amish? If so, what shall I look like after ten years? 
I wish I could find out who the lady was, for I liked 
her; she had such a motherly face, and yet she looked 
quite the grande dame; you could see that by her cor- 
rect attire and the total absence of jewelry. 

In Australia all women, except a real grande dame, 
wear an abundance of jewelry everywhere and at any time 
of the day. The poor wear paste diamonds and the rich 
real ones; that is the only difference. They are quite 
ingenious in finding places to stick in pins. It is a study 
for me and an amusement, when I am in an omnibus or a 
tram-car, to count all the brooches, pins, rings, and brace- 
lets of my vis-a-vis. They manage to put three brooches 
into their collars, as many into their belts, and several be- 
tween in the front of their waists. As for rings and brace- 
lets, the fingers and arms are often so bedecked that, in 
the act of counting them, I more than once forgot where 
I was and unconsciously looked down to their feet to con- 
tinue my counting. It is a pity, because the Australian 
woman is usually very pretty, dresses rather well, and 
would look quite elegant but for her barbaric taste for 
glittering things. 

Before concluding allow me to give a bit of political 
gossip. Lord Jersey, the present Governor of New South 
Wales, has sent in his resignation, to the great astonish- 
ment of all Australians, who cannot understand how a 
sensible being could choose to live anywhere but in Aus- 
tralia. It never happened before in the history of this 
colony that a governor did not stay his term out. They 
accuse Lady Jersey of being the cause of it, because she 
does not like Australia. But woman is always blamed for 
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what man does, if what he does is not quite to the satis- 
faction of everybody. What a perfect creature man would 
be if there were no woman to spoil his sweet nature ! If 
Lady Jersey does not like Australia, I think that the Aus- 
tralians do not particularly like Lady Jersey. She took 
the welfare of the country too much to heart, and lectured 
the Australian mothers on how they should bring up their 
daughters. Now, where is the mother who does not think 
her way of bringing up a family the best ? Of course the 
Australian mothers did not like the lecture, no matter 
how much they needed it. 



XVI 

Sydney, May i6, 1893. 

Ferdinand d'Este, the heir to the throne of Austria, 
arrived to-day at Sydney. He, too, is making a tour of 
the world. The papers say that the Emperor sent him 
on this tour to cure him of his love for a lady who is not 
high-born enough to become an Empress. I wonder 
whether a journey around the world will prove efficacious 
against love. I suppose it depends on the quality of it. 
Alexandre Dumas says, " Distance is for love what the 
wind is for fire ; if the fire is small the wind will blow it 
out, but when it is large the wind will make a conflagra- 
tion of it." We shall see what kind of love Ferdi- 
nand's is. 

The " Kaiserin Elizabeth" passed very near our house. 
I hoisted the Austrian flag which I had manufactured for 
this occasion from a piece of yellow silk and a black skirt 
that I cut into pieces. I only hope His Imperial High- 
ness has seen and appreciated my flag, for half my heart is 
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in Austria. I wish I could have gone down to the wharf 
to see his reception, for I have heard a good deal about it. 
It seems that Queen Victoria sent an order to receive the 
prince at the wharf in full state dress. Unfortunately, 
Lord Jersey has already left and his successor is not yet 
here, so that this duty falls on the acting governor, Chief- 
Justice Sir Frederick Darly, whose state dress is the long 
black gown and gray wig of a judge. Now, although Sir 
Frederick is one of the finest-looking men I have ever 
seen, and would no doubt look well in anything, still, it 
would perhaps make a rather comical impression on the 
prince and his suite, who are unprepared for this emer- 
gency, to be received by a judicial figure in flowing robes 
and gray locks. Sir Frederick's daughter, a pupil of ours, 
when she told me all this had tears in her eyes, as she said, 
" Only fancy how my poor papa will look standing in his 
official robes on the wharf, especially if it is raining as it 
has rained these last few weeks." Well, by this time all 
perplexities are over; they are dining together this 
evening. 

Now to another and very different subject. You will 
laugh when I tell you that I had to look about for another 
young man whose name begins with C, an Englishman 
this time. When I was in England, the aunt of a school 
friend of mine invited me to stay with her for my holi- 
days. I soon became very much attached to Mrs. C , 

and often sat with her in her private room. In that room 
hung a picture which every day was adorned with fresh 
flowers ; it was that of a young boy. Since I never saw 
nor heard of him, I began to think that he was dead. One 
day my friend caught me looking at the picture and said, 
softly, — 
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" That is my eldest son." 

" Ah, indeed; is he dead?" 

" No, he is in Australia. Please never mention his 
name in the presence of my husband." 

That was all she said. It was evidently not an agree- 
able subject to her. Lately I received a letter from my 
old friend telling me more about her son George : how he 
ran away to sea at the age of fourteen; how his father 
would never see him nor hear from him ; how much she, 
poor mother ! had suffered all these years. In one word, 
it was the old, old story of mother-love and suffering. 
Their correspondence had to be clandestine ; therefore she 
did not hear of her son very often. She gave me his 
address, and begged me to find out how he was and what 
he was doing, for he never told her much about himself. 
I am afraid the poor lady does not expect a favorable 
account of him, and I, too, was afraid to make inquiries 
for fear of having either to invent a story or break a 
mother's heart. It is dangerous to be so very far from 
home when one is young and headstrong and has no one 
to keep him away from temptation, no high ideal to strive 
for. It takes character to do right simply for the sake of 
right. I think that the temptations of the world are ever 
so much greater for a young man than they are for a 
young woman, for the simple reason that from the very 
beginning of his life he is allowed more freedom. Our 
brothers are permitted to frequent whatever society they 
choose, while we girls are carefully kept to our own 
particular and respectable set. The result is that later 
we are more fastidious in the choice of our friends; 
we feel directly who is perfectly well-bred and who only 
pretends, while our brothers' sense in this direction has 
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been blunted by too much familiarity with the free and 
easy. 

Therefore I had misgivings when I set out to find Mr. 

C 's whereabouts. Happily, I found him all right. 

He is an officer on a sailing-ship, and everybody who 
knows him speaks well of him. He came to see me last 
evening. He is not a gentleman, as the world understands 
the word, for he lacks the higher education and the easy 
manners of the man of the world. It shows, after all, that 
birth alone does not go very far, and if a gentleman's son 
is not educated as such, he does not distinguish himself 

from the butcher's or baker's son. But if Mr. C does 

not look like a man of the world, he has the appearance 
of a good, honest man, which, after all, is the only real 
thing and something quite wonderful for one who has had 
to beat about the world alone since his fourteenth year. 

Proud old Mr. C in England does not half deserve 

such a son. I hope people will not ask me any more to 
look up their sons and cousins. I shall never forget the 

peculiar way Mr. C 's landlady looked at me when I 

first came to ask after him. She became most respectful 
as soon as I told her that I was a friend of his mother and 
did not know him, but her first look remains in my mem- 
ory. No, it is a thankless task. As soon as the prince is 
found I shall give up the business. 
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XVII 

Melbourne, Victoria, July 14, 1893. 

I have been in this city four weeks, as I am on my win- 
ter vacation. I came up by rail from Sydney, not only 
because it is faster travelling, but also because I wanted 
to know what railway travelling in Australia is like. I 
found it not very different from what it is at home : the 
same kind of cars, the same kind of engines, and about the 
same speed; I mean the same as in Switzerland, which 
does not say much for speed. One thing I have found 
out, which I would advise our railway companies to 
adopt : teachers as well as pupils travel half fare in this 
country. I suppose the railway authorities know how 
badly teachers, in private schools at least, are paid, and 
wish to do something for them. That shows that the 
Australian railway authorities have feeling; but where 
they show no feeling is when they make the poor sleepy 
travellers change cars and unpack their trunks at three or 
four o'clock in the morning, if they wish to visit one of 
the other colonies. Why the Australians, who all live in 
the same country, call themselves by the same name, and 
are all children of the same mother-country, should tease 
one another like that, is beyond ray comprehension. That 
each colony should have its own postage-stamps, I quite 
approve, being a stamp collector; but the custom-house 
between each colony! No; that I think unworthy of 
Australian hospitality. Suppose that were done in 
Switzerland, between our twenty-two cantons, what a 
pleasant holiday trip a journey through our small republic 
would be ! 

There is in Sydney a venerable statesman, Sir Henry 
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Parkes, who has been working for many years towards 
Australian unity. If he succeeds, he will be a real bene- 
factor of the travelling public. But I am afraid that 
Sir Henry will find -it hard to unite Victoria and New 
South Wales; they seem to dislike each other most cor- 
dially, for absolutely no reason that I can see. They are 
jealous of each other, so jealous that when one of the 
two cities erects a new building the other must have the 
same, only on a grander style. No wonder that there are 
so many stately buildings here. A Melbournian said to 
me lately, " You know. Miss Boegli, we are Victorians 
and the Sydneyans are Con- Victorians." I did not think 
the wit in good taste ; for, after all. New South Wales is 
the mother colony, Victoria having been independent only 
since 1851. 

That there are honest people in Victoria I can testify, 
for I dropped my purse the other day in a dense crowd, as 
we were going to the Parliament-House to hear the open- 
ing speech of Lord Hopetoun. I was already at the top 
of the stairs when a voice from below cried, " Lady, you 
dropped your purse," and up came a man, — a poor man 
he looked, — ^bringing it to me. The crowd was so dense 
and my companions so eager to get into the house that I 
did not even think of offering the man his due reward. I 
am sorry now, and yet perhaps my forgetfulness spared 
the man a humiliation. But I wish I had shaken hands 
with this honest Victorian. 

Melbourne strikes me as very un-English. There is 
more life, more go-ahead here ; it is more like an Ameri- 
can city. In Melbourne is the Book Hall, where there are 
many thousands of books of all kinds, and in every Euro- 
pean language, at the service of the public. It is not like 
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our elegant libraries where one is not allowed to move for 
fear of disturbing others, where you are met at every turn 
by a sign forbidding you to talk, and where only the very 
respectable people dare enter. No ; this is a place where 
the literary street-vender feels as much at home as any 
one else, where you can move about as much as you please, 
talk if you have something to say or somebody to listen to 
you, and help yourself to any book without having to ask 
permission. An orchestra plays for several hours every 
day, so you need not be a book-lover to enjoy this place. 
It is open the whole day, and free. Nobody watches your 
movements, and if you choose to stay all day you are wel- 
come. The only obligation is to put your book back into 
its place. It is the People's Palace, a la Bellamy, and the 
thing I most admire in Melbourne. I can pardon the Vic- 
torians many a shortcoming for the sake of their Book 
Hall ; even that abominable railway station, which is the 
ugliest I ever saw and quite unworthy of such a beautiful 
city. But is it not wiser to spend the money on a " Peo- 
ple's Book Palace" than on a station ? 



XVIII 

Sydney, August i6, 1893. 

I was called back to Sydney sooner than I expected. A 
bundle of European mail was awaiting me here, your let- 
ter among the number. If you only knew what a happy 
day mail-day is for me, you would write much oftener. 
I live only for that one day, and if nothing comes I feel 
as if I could not go on living. In your letter you reproach 
me for having said nothing about my life at school. My 
dear, if it were pleasant, I would have told you about it; 

4 
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but it is not, and I do not like to write or even to think 
about it. But, since you insist, I will let you peep a little 
into my every-day life. First of all, I must describe the 
head of the establishment; not an easy thing, since the 
person in question becomes every day more of a riddle to 

me. Miss H is an Englishwoman who has been in 

this country two years ; she is exceedingly pleasant look- 
ing, about thirty-six years of age, not pretty, but exqui- 
sitely refined and elegant in appearance ; her manners are 
simply captivating if she chooses to make them so. She 
looks like a great lady and seems to have had the edu- 
cation of one. She speaks French and German fluently, 
knows enough about art to converse on it intelligently, 
and has a general knowledge of this world's doings. 

Such is Miss H as the woman of the world. I am 

sorry to say that she is not quite as satisfactory as the 
principal of a school. First of all, she does not seem to 
take the least interest in the working of the school ; never 
appears in the school-room except when she has some- 
thing disagreeable to say. We seldom see her at table, for 
she breakfasts in bed and dines alone, like Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. Now, we should not mind her absence, 
if only the table were served as it ought to be. But the 
servants all have their own way with us, and woe to the 
luckless being who is dependent on an Australian ser- 
vant! 

Shall I give you one of our daily bills of fare ? We — 
that is, the teachers and pupils — ^breakfast at eight o'clock ; 
we have tea and bread and butter. That is, we have but- 
ter if there is no jam or honey on the table. Some time 
ago the mother of one of the girls sent her a jug of honey. 
She brought it to table for all of us to enjoy. The next 
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day there was no butter on the table. I sent the maid to 
get some, but she soon came back with the impertinent 
answer, " The mistress said that you did not need butter 
when you had honey." We dine at one; meat, vegeta- 
bles, and a pudding comprise our menu. It is not bad and 
there is always enough, but always the same. At four 
the principal has tea served in her room, to which she will 
invite one or two girls most in favor. If she is angry with 
one of us teachers, the other one is invited, too ; but if she 
is angry with both, which is more often the case, or not 
angry at all, we do not get tea. At six we have a supper 
consisting of tea, bread and butter, and cold meat, chiefly 
mutton, without anything to make it more palatable. If I 
had been ploughing a field, or walking a few hours, I am 
sure cold mutton would be quite enjoyable, but it is less 
so when one has been sitting in the school-room the whole 
day. We must not be at table more than half an hour at 
supper; the maid hurries us away because she has to set 
the table for her mistress's dinner, — a complete dinner 
with soup, dessert, and all, — to which she invites one or 
two favored girls; we others only smell the good things 
and see the cakes and fruit on the side table while we are 
eating our mutton. At nine the girls go to bed, at ten the 
gas is put out ; if we want more light, we have to bum our 
own oil. I generally go to bed before that time, as I am 
afraid of getting too hungry if I stay up long. So there 
you have one of our days ; knowing one, you know them 
all, as they repeat themselves with melancholy monotony. 
This is the kind of life I have been living for nearly a 
year. You wonder how I stand it. I can only stand it 
by trying not to dwell on it and by getting interested in 
outside things, but most of all because I love the girls that 
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are with us, — the sweetest and most charming girls. You 
wonder why they stay at such a school. The few boarders 
we have are members of families who live far away, and 
perhaps their parents are of that sensible kind who do not 
pay much attention to what their children say of the 
school table, knowing that it is chronic with school- 
children to complain of boarding-school fare. I do not 
think one of them will come back next year. 

Last, but not least, let me add that Miss H has not 

paid me since Christmas. Happily, I have my school at 
Ashfield, one of the suburbs, where I get paid regularly, 
and that keeps me going. I also had another school until 

last term, but Miss H cajoled me into giving it up, 

promising to pay what I had there if I would give the 
time to her. I was foolish enough to believe her and did 
as she wished. Scarcely had I done so when she told me 
that things were going badly and that she could not give 
me the promised increase of salary ; but the time she kept, 
and I, in my Swiss stupidity, submitted to it all. The 
fact is, I am getting to be a real weakling; I think I am 
too unhappy to stand up for my rights. I shall simply 
let things go as they are until Christmas, and make a 
change during the long holidays. What change I know 
not. I do hope my ten years of voluntary exile will not all 
be like the first. If I had been sent on this tour, I should 
simply strike and demand the money to come home again ; 
but if I am unhappy, I have only myself to blame. I would 
have it so, therefore I have to fight the battle out by my- 
self, and in way of consolation repeat with Moliere, " Tu 
I' as voulu, George Dandin!" 
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XIX 

Hazelbrook, Blue Mountains, September 28, 1893. 
It is in the lovely Blue Mountains that I am spending 
the spring holidays with a friend and fellow-teacher from 
my Ashfield school. I wonder what hot and tired Sydney 
people would do without these delightful Blue Mountains. 
They are such a cool and convenient resort, but four hours 
by rail from the city. Fancy, only four hours to get away 
from the heat and the mosquitoes ! What a blessing ! The 
fare is only ten shillings return, first class. As for board 
and lodging, you can get them from one pound a week up 
to two pounds two shillings. So you see it is not neces- 
sary to stint oneself for the rest of the year to have a few 
weeks of mountain air and to be able to say that one has 
been in the mountains, which is the proper thing here just 
as it is at home. The Blue Mountains are dotted over 
with villages and towns, and in summer every house is 
occupied. No wonder. These mountains are really lovely, 
not only for the air, but also for their fine scenery. But 
it is not along the railway line that you can see the beau- 
ties of the Blue Mountains. You have to walk a few miles 
away from the stations to find them in their hiding-places ; 
but what a reward for your trouble! Nowhere have I 
seen such waterfalls as the Leura, Katoomba, and Went- 
worth Falls. Their greatness lies not in the volume of 
water, but in the bewildering depth of their descent and 
the wild magnificence of their surroundings. From nearly 
perpendicular rocks the water falls a thousand feet into a 
green, inaccessible abyss. It is overpowering. It makes 
me sick to look down into those silent, mysterious depths, 
and yet they have such a fascination that I have to look 
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again and again. At night I wake up every few minutes, 
because I feel myself falling down those fearful preci- 
pices, and yet in the morning I want to go and see them. 

The Blue Mountains are a paradise for the botanist. 
Flowers not to be found anywhere else in the world are 
here, of beautiful and vivid colors, but without perfume. 
Although I understand nothing about botany, I am 
making a collection of Australian flowers; I see only 
their beauty. Unfortunately, my botanizing days in the 
Blue Mountains are over, for it has been impressed upon 
me that the picking of wild flowers in these mountains is 
no more allowed than the picking of the cultivated ones in 
the Governor's greenhouse. We went to the Wentworth 
Falls a few days ago, where, according to my habit, I 
gathered a large bunch of the most exquisite of Flora's 
children. As we were leaving the grounds a man in shirt- 
sleeves, stick in hand, and a very ferocious look on his 
face, accosted me thus : 

" Madam, you have made yourself subject to very 
severe punishment in picking those flowers." 

" I ? Why, they are wild flowers." 

" Yes ; but it is against the law to pick them in these 
mountains." 

" Against the law ? Dear me ! But why did you not 
tell me so when I came in?" 

" Well, can't you read ?" pointing to a large, ugly gum- 
tree on which there was a sign to this effect. 

" Yes, I see it now," said I. " But how can you expect 
any one to look at those old trees before such a glorious 
outlook ?" pointing to the Jamieson Valley below us. 

The stern look softened on the man's face; my com- 
panion even says that she saw him smile. He turned his 
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back on me and cried over his shoulder, " Well, don't do 
it any more." 

" No, I won't," said I, very meekly, and walked off 
hugging the flowers I had so nearly lost. I shall give 
them an extra fine page in my album. 

If I had only profited by this lesson ! But I did not, and 
very nearly got into a worse scrape. There were some 
very fine flowers in the woods of Hazelbrook for which I 
longed. Now that I looked at the gum-trees, I saw every- 
where those hateful signs, which only increased my desire. 
So, one day, without saying a word to my friend, for she 
is an honest, law-abiding Scotch girl, I hypocritically took 
a book under my arm and walked down into the woods. 
Whenever I found something on my way that pleased me 
I made it disappear between the leaves of my book. After 
a while I sat down on a fallen tree-trunk and counted my 
treasures. Presently I saw a man coming my way, and 
began to be intensely interested in reading my book. 
When he was near me, he stopped and said, — 

" Pardon me, lady, but these tree-trunks are a favorite 
resort for snakes ; you had better take care." 

Up I jumped, uttering one of those silly feminine 
cries of fear and disgust. Of course the man had to say 
something in the way of consolation, and so it came about 
that we walked and talked together like old friends. No- 
ticing my book, he asked me what I had been reading. 
I showed him the book, showed him the flowers, told him 
about my adventure at Wentworth, and confided to him 
how I managed to get flowers in spite of the law. Finally 
I asked him how it would be possible to get waratahs, the 
national flower of New South Wales, and wooden pears, 
as they were both too large and too hard to press and 
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carry away clandestinely. He did not seem well up in 
such things and soon changed the subject; he asked me 
how I liked the mountains, how long I had been here and 
how long I was going to stay. When he had ascertained 
that my home was in Switzerland, he fell to talking poli- 
tics. They all do as soon as they find out that I am 
Swiss. All men seem to have a tremendous admiration 
for our political constitution, and they generally ask me a 
lot of questions about it, none of which I am able to 
answer, as Switzerland is the country I know least about. 

When I came home, the people in the house wanted to 
know where I had been all this time. I told them that I 
had been in the woods with a very nice gentleman who 
had saved my life, etc. Of course that made them very 
curious ; they wanted to know all about him, who he was, 
how he looked, what he said, what I said, and so on. I 
told them that I did not know who he was, that I thought 
a man who saved my life was not obliged to introduce 
himself in order to converse with me, that I did not note 
the details of his person, but that, on the whole, he was 
a very nice man. More I would not say, in spite of the 
teasing of the ladies. At dinner they began again, but I 
remained as silent as a sphinx, staring absently out into 
the garden, which I was facing. Presently, whom should 
I see coming towards our garden-gate but my new friend ! 
He was carrying a large bouquet of the most beautiful 
waratahs and a bunch of wooden pears. 

" There is my man !" I cried, and instantly all eyes 
were turned towards the garden. 

" Well, I say," said our landlady, " that is one of the 
proprietors of Hazelbrook." 

Was there ever such a goose as I am ? We heard him 
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say to the boy, " Will you give this bouquet, with my 
compliments, to the foreign lady in your house?" Of 
course I had to go and thank him, but I am sure the red 
of the waratahs paled before the color of my face. No; 
next time I will keep my robberies to myself, be they ever 
so clever. 



XX 

Sydney, November 2, 1893. 

" After sunshine comes rain" is true in more than one 
sense. If I have had nothing but sunshine in the Blue 
Mountains, I have had plenty of dark days since I came 

back. Imagine, I have left Miss H ! The sudden 

rupture came quite unexpectedly. I had to come back to 
Sydney a few days before her school opened, because of 
the opening of Normanhurst, my Ashfield school. As 
we are never allowed to come to school before the pupils 
arrive, I had to board those few days. On the second day 

after my return I received a letter from Miss H , 

telling me that she would have no boarders this coming 
term and that therefore no resident teacher would be 
required. She told me also that, as things were going 
so badly, she could not afford to pay me a salary ; but if I 
had no other place to go, she was willing to let me have 
board and lodging at the school for my services. 

This I accepted as a conge, for it would never have 
occurred to me to teach several hours a day for such board 
as one got at her place. Strange as it must seem to you, 
this sudden dismissal made me very unhappy, for it 
spoiled all the plans I had been making for Christmas. If 
I have to board for a whole term and my salary is thereby 
curtailed by one pound a week, I shall not have money 
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enough by Christmas to go anjnvhere else. I clearly saw 
through Miss H 's manoeuvring. She knew how mat- 
ters were before I went to the mountains, but wisely kept 
it to herself till my return, when all the schools would 
have reopened, leaving no chance for me to get another 
position. She had found me so easy in the matter of the 
school she had made me give up to get more of my time 
that she evidently thought I would again submit to the 
inevitable in this case, or that my sympathies could be 
appealed to. She had to find out her mistake. I am a 
moral coward up to a certain point, but when once that 
point is reached the string breaks and the ends are too 
short to make the tying together possible; then I can 
grow even reckless. At such a point I was now. I went 
straight up to the school to pack my trunk and say 

good-by. Miss H was not at home, so I told the 

maid that I would send a man for my things. 

In the afternoon Miss H came to see me, asking 

me what I meant by packing my trunk. Her letter, so she 
said, was never meant for a dismissal; she must have 
expressed herself badly in French ; I knew how much she 
liked me, and so on, — a whole string of beautiful phrases. 
She took me up to her house to tea, expecting no doubt 
to win me over by her peculiar fascination. But it had 
lost its charm for me ; I remained firm. She told me that 
she had ever so many visits from French teachers who 
offered to come and teach for a home. I advised her to 
accept their offers, as I was not disinterested enough to 
teach for nothing. When she found out that I was not 
to be moved, she said, " Well, rather than lose you, I will 
continue to give you your former salary, although I can 
ill afford it." Still I would not. I told her that since we 
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had gone so far it was best to separate. Here she grew 
furious, stamped her elegant foot, and cried, — 

" I will make you come back; I shall go and see my 
lawyer, for you cannot leave without giving me a quar- 
ter's notice." 

" Very well, I shall see a lawyer, too," I said, and 
walked off. 

Now, I said this last sentence with magnificent coolness, 
but really I trembled as soon as she mentioned the lawyer. 
I did not very well see how she could ; still, I knew noth- 
ing about the laws of any country, much less those of New 
South Wales. I had heard of many instances in which 
the law was on the side of the strong, not of the just. She 
was decidedly the stronger in this contest, for she had 
relations, men of high standing in political and financial 
circles, even a prominent lawyer among them. I had 
absolutely no one, not a man in this city to whom I could 
go for friendly advice. 

I cannot tell you how unhappy and forlorn I felt as I 
went along Bayswater Road back to my boarding-place. 
My landlady was in the parlor as I entered. My heart 
was so full that I dropped on the first chair and burst into 
tears. She asked what was the matter. " Oh, Mrs. 

N , I do so long for death," was the only thing I could 

say for a long time; but when at last, between sobs, I told 
her my woes, she consoled me by saying that surely no 
law could make me go where I did not want to go, and 

advised to take Miss H 's letter to a lawyer. This 

I did. 

The man I went to see was a perfect stranger to me; 
I knew his name because I had seen it on the door, but that 
was all. Now, I had spoken to a great many lawyers in 
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my life ; I had danced and perhaps even flirted with some ; 
they did not seem to me more awe-inspiring than other 
men. But now that I was so poor and helpless, a lawyer, 
and in his office, too, seemed to me a formidable per- 
sonage, a very different man from my drawing-room 
lawyers of happier days, and I was not half so fluent in 
expressing my ideas as I once was. Still, he managed to 
get out of me what he needed to understand the letter I 
put before him. He, too, told me that I need not fear; 

that Miss H could do nothing after having written 

that letter. He asked me whether she owed me something. 
When I told him that she did, he advised me to write to 
her. If she did not answer my letter, he would take her 
in hand. " You may have to sue her," he said, " but for 
your sake I hope she will not allow it to go so far, for 
you would have to appear in court, and I know you would 
not like that." 

Appear in a court of justice ! I should think I would 
not like it ! Much rather would I lose my thirty pounds 
than go to court. What would my father feel if he could 
see (and I believe he can) to what his daughter has come? 

Happily, as Miss H did not know of my objection to 

the court-room, she sent me my check after the lawyer 
had threatened her with a lawsuit. 

So, there are my miserable experiences of this month. 
Now I am going to tell you the happy outcome of it, and 
you will say that, after all, I was a lucky being. I have 
so often noticed that what at the time makes me most 
unhappy is in the end the very best for me. I was too lazy 
to help myself these last few months, so kind Providence 
stepped in and made me act. After I had seen the lawyer 
and ascertained that I was really free, I went to a German 
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lady who has a very fine school at Darling Point, the 
Faubourg St. Germain of Sydney. She had been moving, 
and therefore had not yet begun her school. Of course 
I did not expect an engagement at once, but wanted to 
prepare my way for after Christmas. As good luck would 

have it, Miss W was in need of a resident French 

teacher, as Mile. P , who had been with her, was ill 

and could no longer perform all her duties. Although she 
had already engaged a temporary substitute, she said she 
would immediately write to her and try to buy her ofJ. 
Next day I received a letter from her engaging me for 
the day after to begin school. And so I have been in this 
new position for over a month. Such a change for the 

better ! Better pay and far better treatment. Miss W 

is not a great lady like Miss H , but she is an ideal 

school-mistress, hard-working herself, capable, and just, 
although a little emportee when her German temper is 
aroused. I keep my Ashfield school, which I should be 
unwilling to give up, as I am very much attached to both 
pupils and teachers. " All's well that ends well." 



XXI 

Lake Cowal, N. S. W., January 25, 1894. 
Here I am right out in the bush, over three hundred 
miles from Sydney and the world, so to speak. When one 
of my Ashfield pupils invited me to spend the holidays at 
her home, I was only too glad of such an opportunity to 
see bush life, which is, after all, the real Australian life. 
How do I like this bush life? So far, quite well, because 
everything is so new to me that in five weeks I have not 
had time to get tired of it; but above all because I am 
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staying with the most delightful people, — a large family 
of boys and girls of all ages, in whose society even the 
desert would be bearable. 

In itself the bush is not quite what I would choose for 
my favorite resort; it is dreary in the extreme. Our 
seventy-mile ride from the railway station would have 
been most melancholy but for the pleasant company and 
the hospitality we found everywhere on our way, — that 
is, when we came across a dwelling-place, which was 
about once a day. We rode two full days through a sun- 
scorched plain, over fields, because there are no roads, 
through everlasting eucalyptus forests, and a heat of 115° 
F. in the shade. You know that the eucal3rptus-, or gum- 
tree, as it is called here, does not give a particle of shade, 
because the leaves stand vertically to the sun. And how 
weird those woods look, especially in the twilight ! Tall, 
slender, light-gray trunks, sometimes half shorn of bark, 
which dangles down in melancholy strips, their naked 
branches stretched out as if imploring the heavens tb have 
pity on them. It is ghostly : a cemetery of forest giants. 
It is as silent as a cemetery, too, for the Australian bird 
has no song. Only now and then you may hear a plain- 
tive little cry, like that of a small child; it is the cry of 
the native bear, a dear little animal with a capricious tem- 
per, but quite harmless. 

There are no dangerous animals in the Australian bush 
except snakes. These are so plentiful and of so sociable 
a nature that without the least encouragement on 
your part they visit you in your room and huddle up in 
your bed or your best sofa corner. The other day our 
gentlemen killed eight large poisonous ones around the 
house. The children's governess has a mania for killing 
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snakes ; she actually goes to look for them, and boasts of 
having killed over eighty this summer. I think she de- 
serves a medal. 

These last few weeks we have certainly had regular 
snake weather, — 118° F. in the shade and bush fires all 
around. They are terrible, these bush fires, and started 
in such a careless way. A match heedlessly thrown away, 
a piece of glass in the sun, will set the whole country on 
fire. The worst of it is that they have no water, but have 
to fight the fire by beating it with green branches. Where 
they get them I know not, for I see nothing green around 
us. Happily, there are no mosquitoes in this Hades-like 
heat; no doubt it is too warm for them; but the flies! 
oh, the flies! You sit down to your meals and the 
plates are black with them. How many we eat in the 
form of hash, pies, and sauces I suppose nobody could 
count. I wear a veil the whole day long ; I read through 
it, do needle-work through it, sleep with it on, if ever I 
take a nap in daytime. The men who go about the bush 
wear large sombreros with netting around as protection 
against these tormentors. 

Yet, in spite of heat and flies, everybody is always well. 
I have not had the shadow of a headache all these weeks, 
no matter how much I ride about in the burning sun; I 
have a wolfish appetite, and eat mutton three times a day 
with ever-new relish. Yet none the less I lose flesh with 
alarming rapidity. Every Monday I weigh myself and 
every Monday I weigh one pound less. I wonder what 
would happen to me if I stayed on here. Although people 
are thin in this part of the world, yet they seem to live 
forever. There is no doctor hereabout, so of course there 
is no chance for death. The nearest cemetery is at Mars- 
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den, a small town about twenty miles from here. Well, 
that cemetery remained empty for so long that the people 
began to get impatient; for, after all, one does not want 
to keep a cemetery for nothing. Finally, some man who 
got tired of waiting killed himself just to make a begin- 
ning. I forgot to ask whether others followed him, or 
whether he was still sole master of the cemetery. 

Did you wonder, when I said that there was no water 
to quench the fires, how that could be possible in a place 
called Lake Cowal? The basin for the lake is here, 
and even a very large one, — several miles long, — ^but 
there is not a drop of water in it. That is nothing un- 
usual for Australian lakes. Of course the people have 
water for their daily use, but none to spare. 

The family I am staying with are not " squatters," but 
" selectors." A " selection" consists of two thousand five 
hundred and sixty acres of land, which the government 
sells for one hundred and six pounds, — that is, one shil- 
ling an acre. A man has to fence all this land, stock it, 
and build himself a house. Moreover, he has to live on 
it for five years, during which he cannot absent himself 
for any length of time without forfeiting the land. When 
a man has a large family that does very well ; but suppose 
he lives alone, and there are many who do, what a lonely 
existence it must be with one's nearest neighbors forty or 
fifty miles off. The oldest daughter of this family is also 
proprietress of a selection. Fortunately, it touches that of 
her father, and they have arranged themselves quite ingen- 
iously. 

Mr. A built the house on the border of both selec- 
tions ; the dividing line goes through the dining-room, so 
that Miss A 's place is on her land and her father's 
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place on his own. Her bedroom and the drawing-room, 
too, are on her side; so that she is really always in her 
own home, although in her father's house. Her father, 
you see, would be a visitor in his own parlor; but in this 
country men do not waste much time in the parlor. 

In the evening we all sit in the dining-room, having a 
good time over all sorts of games. We dress for the 
evening, if you please, although we are hundreds of miles 
away from all centres of society. That is the beauty of 
English home life; they never grow careless as we 
Continentals are prone to. We think when we are out 
in the country, where there is no chance of any one drop- 
ping in, that any old, ugly thing is good enough to wear. 
Not so the English; they do not spend much time and 
thought on their street dress, but at home they spare no 
pains to make it look dainty and nice, truly homelike, as it 
ought to be. Even the woman who does her own work 
will put on a fresh waist, a smiling face, and have a pret- 
tily laid table awaiting her husband. I wonder whether 
our fathers, brothers, and husbands would not patronize 
the cafes and beer-gardens less if we followed the exam- 
ple of the Englishwomen by trying to make ourselves and 
our homes attractive for the men of our family as well as 
for strangers. 
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XXII 

BiLLABONG, N. S. W., February i, 1894. 

Billabong, where we are visiting for a few days, is a 
station belonging to one of the richest squatters of New 
South Wales. I wonder whether you understand what 
is meant by station and squatter. They call here a station 
what we would call an estate, and the squatter is the 
owner of it. The word squatter has a different meaning 
in different countries. In America, I believe, a squatter 
is considered rather a rascally person, to judge from Mark 
Twain, who says somewhere that in America a man would 
be ashamed to own himself related to a squatter. Not 
so in Australia. Here everybody likes to be related to 
squatters, who constitute the real aristocracy of this coun- 
try. Some of them are immensely wealthy in land, at 
least, if not in money. 

There is one man here who came to this country a poor 
boy with only the proverbial shilling in his pocket. He 
is to-day the " King of Squatters ;" he owns more land 
than the whole of Ireland, and can, if he chooses, make 
rain and sunshine in the financial world. But then he 
is a woman-hater. I suppose that is why he was so very 
lucky in business. I wonder whether he is as happy as he 
is lucky. 

The owner of Billabong would also be considered in 
Europe a land-Croesus, for he owns no less than 1,096,000 
acres of land. He has ten stations, the smallest of which 
has 10,000 and the largest 290,000 acres. His manager 
gave me the names of them all, but I will not trouble you 
with them, considering that they are all aboriginal names, 
such as, for instance, Neurimerrimong. 
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Of course you must remember that, compared with an 
acre in Europe, an acre of land here is not much. In this 
division they use all the land for grazing sheep, which they 
have by the hundreds of thousands ; in fact, this is con- 
sidered the best sheep country in the world. The salt 
bush, as they call their kind of grass, is said to have most 
invigorating qualities. But the Australian sheep raiser 
has to fight a great many enemies. If rain does not fall 
in due season, — and it very often does not, — ^the sheep die 
from lack of food and water; and again, his domains 
may be invaded by rabbits, which come in thousands 
and devour what little grass there is. The man who 
not more than a hundred years ago brought the first 
pair of rabbits into this country never dreamt that his 
good intentions would develop a scourge for posterity. 
Finally, there is the tick pest. The tick is an insect which 
settles under the skin and kills thousands of sheep in a 
short time, if once it gets into a flock. So you see that 
the Australian squatter has more than his share of this 
world's troubles. 

In the bush there is no agriculture. They buy their 
grain and even their potatoes. As for other vegetables 
and fruit, they simply do without. My host has several 
times planted fruit-trees; they grow, but do not bear 
fruit, or if they do produce a little, it is eaten by the 
flying fox before it is half ripe. The flying fox is an 
enormous bat, the size of a full-grown cat, most destruc- 
tive to all fruit-trees. I asked several gentlemen why 
they did not grow cereals and vegetables, at least for 
their own use. The answer was always the same : " Lack 
of hands and lack of water." It is very hard to get men 
to work on a station; they all want to stay in the 
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city. For sheep farming very few people are needed. A 
squatter with half a million sheep need have no more than 
half a dozen men, principally boundary riders, — that is, 
they ride about once in a while to see whether the fences 
are all right. The sheep live out of doors the whole 
year round, helping themselves to what they can get; 
they are born and they die unnoticed by man, just as if 
they belonged to nobody. Only at shearing-time are they 
driven together and counted. 

A squatter's daughter told me that once her father had 
a Frenchman staying with him for a few days. One 
morning he, having a very busy day before him, said to 
his guest at breakfast, " As I shall be occupied the whole 
morning, suppose you go hunting to pass the time." The 
Frenchman was delighted with this proposal, and soon 
after, attired in a most chic hunting costume, he set out 
on his campaign. At dinner the master of the house said, 
"Well, sir, have you had good luck?" "Oh, yes," an- 
swered the Frenchman, beaming all over with content- 
ment, " I have killed six big wild sheep." Shortly after 
the master was told that six of his prize sheep had been 
shot. 

In Australia the water question is most serious. The 
Darling and the Murray are the only really large rivers 
on this continent, which is as large as the United States 
of America. There is no doubt plenty of water in the 
bowels of the earth, as the beautiful underground lakes 
that have been discovered testify, but very few private 
men have money enough to bring it to the surface by 
means of artesian wells. Perhaps after the gold-mines 
are exhausted the Australians will turn their energy to 
irrigation, and then Australia will be one of the most 
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fertile countries in the world. It will some day become 
a second America, and, like its older sister, an indepen- 
dent nation. As every nation has its turn in the hegemony 
of the world, it may have its turn, too. At the present 
time it is England's, the next will be America's, and after 
that will be Australia's. I wish I could come back in a 
few hundred years to see whether my prophecy has come 
true. 

XXIII 

Sydney, March 7, 1894. 

Thank you so much for your nice long letter. It is so 
seldom that I get a real newsy letter from any one. At 
the third little page people generally wind up by writing, 
" To you, who see so much of the world, our every-day 
humdrum life must seem very uninteresting ; therefore I 
will close my stupid letter. With much love," etc. Yes, 
such letters are stupid, but why make them so when it is 
so easy to write interesting ones ? Why will the majority 
of people not understand that for any one who lives away 
from home the most interesting letters are the most gos- 
sipy? What do I care for the style, so long as I get all 
the news of the house and the neighborhood? Who 
came to see you, how they looked, what they said, whom 
you met at such or such a person's party, whom you had 
to dinner lately, whether the cook got fussed and put salt 
or sugar into the pudding, etc. All these small things 
are infinitely more interesting than what the German 
Emperor has been saying or doing. But some people 
will write compositions instead of letters. I have no gos- 
sip here, because I do not know anybody well enough for 
this kind of entertainment; but I tell you that without 
gossip the world would be a sad one. 
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But wait; yes, I have a little bit of gossip to-day, A 
washerwoman of the neighborhood, who is befriended by 
some of the " ladies" in our culinary department, after 
having gone barefoot, scolded, murdered the Queen's 
English, and done washing all her life, woke up the other 
morning to find herself Lady Banks and a millionairess. 
Her husband, the present Lord Banks, but better known 
as Banks the fisherman, was the grandson of an English 
lord. His father, a younger son, came here many years 
ago, married a fisherman's pretty daughter, soon came 
down to her level, and forgot his aristocratic origin. His 
son has absolutely nothing aristocratic in his bearing. 
Poor Lord and Lady Banks ! It is hard to be bothered 
with millions when one is old and not accustomed to 
them. This is my bit of gossip; now I will come back 
to your letter and answer the questions you asked. 

Mr. G wishes to know whether there will be a 

chance in Sydney for a dentist, and whether living would 

be expensive for a family. Tell Mr. G to " stay 

where he is and grow his cabbages," as the French say, 
for there are already too many dentists and doctors here. 
When I walk along Macquarie or Park Street I ask 
myself whether there are not more doctors and dentists 
than other people in Sydney. Not only are there a doctor 
and a dentist in every house, but there are several in one 
house; each story is occupied by one or more of them. 
Of course a man with a world-wide reputation would 
succeed in spite of the number already here, but an ordi- 
nary mortal would have a hard fight. I am afraid he 
would have to starve or teach languages. Anything 
would be better for a foreigner than the medical profes- 
sion. You say that Mr. G is a light in his profession. 
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Well, then, let him shine on the northern half of the globe; 
the southern has light enough. 

Now about the cost of housekeeping in Australia. As 
I have never kept house, I am not exactly the person to 
know much about it, and can only judge from what I 
hear and see. First, the most expensive articles in house- 
keeping are the servants. They are mostly Irish, and 
give themselves airs as if they felt themselves much too 
good for their positions. You have to pay a cook a 
pound a week and a housemaid from fourteen to eighteen 
shillings, and do the dirtiest work yourself. If you have 
no servants, — and you are far happier if you can do 
without them, — I believe housekeeping is quite cheap. 
All eatables are cheaper than they are in Europe. I saw 
whole legs of mutton sold for sixpence. As for fruit and 
vegetables, they are cheap and of the greatest variety, as 
we have the fruits both of the tropics and of Europe. 
Johnny, the Chinaman, comes around to your kitchen 
door every morning with two large baskets of fruit and 
vegetables, and for a few pence you can get enough for a 
large-sized family. I have bought oranges for three- 
pence a dozen and most delicious grapes for a penny a 
pound. You can have fresh fruit and green vegetables 
the whole year round, thanks to the patient, hard-working 
Chinamen, who are, so far as I can find out, the only 
gardeners here. I do not know what Australia would 
do without the plodding, useful Johnny. Yet the govern- 
ment makes them pay one hundred pounds for the privi- 
lege of entering the country, and the people in general 
hate and persecute them. The white workman here ex- 
pects roasted pigeons to fly right into his mouth, and as 
they will not do so, he hates all those who get roasted 
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pigeons by hard work. The only friend Johnny has in 
this country is the housekeeper, for she knows that with- 
out him she would have no vegetables for her lord's din- 
ner, and that consequently he would be in a bad temper 
and make the whole house uncomfortable. 

Now comes the question of rent. That, I believe, is 
not considered cheap. The lady I sometimes board with 
pays one pound a week for her house; it is near the 
centre of the city and quite prettily situated, with a free 
view in front and a little garden on both sides of the 
house. It is a small two-story house with two rooms, a 
kitchen, and a wood-house below, and three rooms with 
a bath-room above. There are, I believe, no flats here; 
at least I know of no one who lives in a flat. John Bull, 
be he at home or abroad, does not like to be cramped; 
he wants elbow-room and freedom to go from cellar to 
garret without having to step on other people's toes; 
therefore he will never take to flats. 
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Sydney, July 20, 1894. 

Yes, of course I am quite willing to give you an outline 
of Australian history, for I am only too glad that you 
begin to take an interest in this great southern land. We 
Europeans ought to be ashamed of ourselves for knowing 
so little about Australia. We know that there is an Aus- 
tralia somewhere, but are not quite sure whereabouts. 
As to the details, I do not like to think of how little we 
know. A student of the University of Cracow, when he 
heard that I was going to Sydney, asked very innocently 
where Sydney was! I am afraid that gentleman is not 
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the only one who needs to read up his geography. Even 
the English are remarkably ignorant as to their posses- 
sions at the antipodes. Not long ago I read in the preface 
of a book for young people the following statement: 
" They were sailing along the eastern coast of Australia 
until they came to Port Jackson [now Tasmania]." 
While the woman who wrote the book — for I am sorry 
to say that it was a woman — was not well acquainted 
with the geography of the British possessions, the editor 
must have been equally ignorant, or he would have left 
out the explanatory clause. Everybody is not supposed 
to know where Port Jackson is, especially as it is now 
known only as Sydney harbor; but why try to explain 
a thing of which one is not sure? 

It is generally taught that Australia was discovered 
about a hundred years ago by the English Captain Cook, 
but in reality it had been discovered two centuries before 
by Spanish and Dutch navigators, and for a long time the 
country was called " New Holland," until in 1606 a Span- 
iard, De Queiros, gave it the name of " Terra Australis," 
the Southern Land. That none of the nations took pos- 
session of it, is no doubt due to the unfavorable impres- 
sion it made on the discoverers. They landed in the 
northwest, where they saw nothing but a barren rock- 
bound coast with no vegetation and a population whom 
Dampier describes as " the most miserable wretches in 
the universe, having no houses or garments, who feed 
upon fish, cockles, muscles, and periwinkles." He says 
that his only pleasure was the satisfaction of having dis- 
covered the most barren spot on the face of the earth. 

Quite different must have been the impression that 
Captain Cook received when, in 1779, he landed at Botany 
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Bay, not far from where Sydney now is, and took pos- 
session on behalf of His Britannic Majesty, giving it the 
name of New South Wales because of its resemblance 
to the southern coast of Wales. For many years the Eng- 
lish government did not take much notice of its new pos- 
session; it was not until the American colonies had 
declared their independence that the government began to 
turn its attention to the far-away land in the south. At 
that time the Minister of State, Viscount Sydney, after 
whom Sydney is named, proposed to send convicts to the 
new colony. In 1788 the first convict fleet came out; in 
the same year Sydney was founded. If we consider that 
Australia had no cereals, no fruit, and absolutely no 
vegetable food when the white people first came there, 
that everything had to be brought from the mother- 
country, and that the journey from England lasted eight 
months, we can easily imagine what the hardships of the 
first years must have been. 

Speaking of convicts, please do not imagine, as so many 
of my English acquaintances do, that every person born in 
Sydney is a descendant of convicts. There are some such, 
of course, and excellent families, too, as I personally 
know; and why should they not be? England sent out 
people for the merest trifles. It wanted to colonize the 
new country, and as very few cared to come so far of 
their own free will, it sent those who had no free will. 
I was told of a man who had stolen his sweetheart's hand- 
kerchief and was sent out for it. He was a coachman, 
she a housemaid, the villain in the play a footman, the 
scene of the robbery a dancing hall. The villain watched 
them dancing, saw the handkerchief wander from her 
hand into his pocket, and informed the police, who found 
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the handkerchief, arrested the two sentimental lovers, and 
the government sent him to Australia to cure him, no 
doubt, of his sentimentality. It seems that the cure 
was efficacious, for he became rich and married another 
woman. Now, should their children have the stigma of 
penal service put on them ? I think that if all the men who 
steal handkerchiefs, ribbons, and such things were sent to 
one place, it would make the nicest colony in the world. 
Of course there were plenty who had committed more 
serious crimes, but very few of the bad ones founded fami- 
lies. The worst convicts were sent to Norfolk Island, a 
great many escaped to other countries and other colonies, 
and history tells of some having gone even to Victoria. 
Sydney is to-day as honest a city as any in the world, and 
the greatest rascals are not those who were born here. 

The Australian colonies govern themselves quite inde- 
pendently of the mother-country. They have their Parlia- 
ment on the model of the English Parliament, only instead 
of the House of Lords and the House of Commons they 
have the Upper and the Lower House. They sit at night 
only, like the English Parliament, and decide all their own 
affairs. England sends out a governor to each colony, 
but he has nothing to do with the governing of the coun- 
try. His duties are to make himself popular, to give balls 
and receptions, to distribute the prizes at the schools, and 
to bring out aristocratic aides-de-camp for the Australian 
heiresses. 
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XXV 

Sydney, October 12, 1894. 

It is astonishing how hard it is to find a few moments 
for one's correspondence when one is in a boarding-school. 
The bells begin to ring at six o'clock in the morning and 
keep on ringing at regular intervals until nine o'clock at 
night. Therefore between six a.m. and nine p.m. you do 
not belong to yourself; your very thoughts are not your 
own; the bell tells you what you have to think. But of 
course perfect regularity alone keeps an institution to- 
gether, so I will lodge no complaint against the bells; 
besides, they make time fly. Nowhere do the weeks and 
months seem so short as in the monotony of school life. 
No, really I ought not to speak of monotony in connec- 
tion with Miss W 's establishment, for in no other 

school could one have so many social entertainments. Miss 

W is of a very social nature herself and likes others 

to follow her example. She gives evening parties, garden 
parties, and bazaars, to which she invites lots of city peo- 
ple worth knowing. The girls, too, have their dances, to 
which Miss W invites the jeunesse doree of Sydney. 

Does such boarding-school freedom shock you? It 
really is not so bad, if you can throw off for the moment 
your Old- World ideas and look at it with an unprejudiced 
eye. First of all, an Australian girl is accustomed to 
attend grown-up dancing parties — I do not say balls — at 
the age of fourteen. She would therefore not allow her- 
self to be locked up in a boarding-school and have all 
work and no fun. In Europe mothers choose the schools 
for their daughters, but here the daughter has a word 
to say in the matter, and often does the choosing her- 
self. One of my pupils last year told me that she had 
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been in fourteen diflferent Sydney schools. When I asked 
how it was that her mother could not find the proper 
school for her, she answered, " Oh, mother has nothing 
to do with the choosing of schools for me ; I do it all my- 
self." No need to say that the girl knew nothing. But 

this shows you that Miss W is a good diplomatist in 

letting the girls have some intercourse with the outside 
world. Besides, I think it much more sensible to let girls 
meet men now and then, instead of keeping them too 
much away from the other half of mankind and letting 
them imagine all sorts of sentimental nonsense about that 
dangerous and therefore interesting creature called man, 
who a few years later turns out to be such a very different 
being from what they imagined. 

I was very much amused some time ago. Miss W 

gave an evening party in honor of Count M , com- 
mander of one of the German men-of-war, and his offi- 
cers. The next day one of our very nicest girls said 
to me, — 

" Mademoiselle Boegli, have you ever been in Ger 
many?" 

" Oh, yes, many a time." 

" Do you not think the German men are very stupid ?" 

" Carlyle did not think so, for he calls the Germans 
' the nation of thinkers.' But what makes you think them 
stupid?" 

" Because last night I was dancing with one of the 
officers, and after the dance I proposed to him that we go 
for a walk on the lawn, as it was so hot in the room. He 

actually refused, saying that he thought Miss W 

would not like it. Now, what do you think of that ? Was 
he not stupid?" 
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" Well, I do not know about his stupidity, but he was 
certainly a gentleman who was well acquainted with the 
laws of hospitality." 

She walked off, seemingly disgusted with me, too. No 
doubt she said to herself that not only Germans, but all 
Europeans are stupid. Of course that girl did not dream 
that walking in the garden with a strange man, and an 
officer into the bargain, was not the proper thing to do. 
She is just as pure and innocent as the officer's sister at 
home may be, who would not think of crossing the road 
in broad daylight with her Uange, unaccompanied by a 
chaperon. I only hope that the gentlemanly officer did 
not take away with him a false idea about the Australian 
girl who, born to perfect freedom, does not understand 
the conventionalities of our older civilization, but who is 
an honest and straightforward being whom I particularly 
love and think well of. 

Do you know that I am going to leave this school at 

Christmas? Miss W is going to take her whole 

household to the country for the summer months. If I 
followed her, I should have to give up my school and pri- 
vate lessons- in town, and it would not pay to have only 
one school where the salaries are not better. So, sorry 

as I was to leave Miss W and her school, I made 

other plans, and again tvcryihing turned out to my great 
advantage. We had two most charming boarders. Last 
month I spent a fortnight at their home, a suburb of 
Sydney. One day I told their mother that I was going 
to leave the school. Next day she told me that she had 
had a long talk with her husband about the further edu- 
cation of the girls, and that they both had agreed to ask 
me to come and finish their education at home. Of course 
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I accepted. I love the girls and like the family, as much 
as I have seen of them, and the conditions are far better 
than those I had at school, for I shall get eighty pounds 
a year and the privilege of keeping my Ashfield School 
and private lessons. And fancy the pleasure of living in a 
family again after two years of school life ! Yes, I think 
kind Providence has led me again most wonderfully. 

Some weeks ago many of the Sydney clergymen were 
much disturbed by the presence in town of the famous 
theosophist lecturer, Mrs. Annie Besant. Every sermon 
I have heard the last three or four Sundays was directed 
against her. Why, I do not know; for, until lately, I 
never heard her name or the word theosophy. She is 
considered one of the greatest women lecturers in the 
world, and her lecture-rooms in Sydney are said to have 
been crowded. I am so sorry that I did not hear her, but 
when she first came, neither her name nor her subject 
had any attraction for me; it was not until I heard all 
the sermons against her that the great desire to see her 
and to learn what theosophy meant took possession of 
me. She must be interesting, if she is so dangerous. 
What a perverted creature I must be, wanting to know 
about a doctrine and a person because the church warns 
me against them. If many resemble me, it would be wiser 
for the clergy never to mention Annie Besant or the- 
osophy. 
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XXVI 

Gragin, N. S. W., January 8, 1895. 

Again I am in a different part of the country. This 
time in the north, not very far from the River Darling. 
I am once more the guest of a squatter's family, whose 

eldest daughter was my pupil at Miss H 's school two 

years ago. Although Gragin is farther from Sydney than 
Lake Cowal, where I was last year, there is nothing here 
of the dryness, flatness, and isolation usually characteristic 
of the Australian bush. As there is no lack of water here, 
the country looks quite green, although it is the middle 
of summer. The land is fairly well cultivated, and a hill 
now and then breaks the monotony of the landscape. The 
journey up here was quite different from the one west. 
We came by rail through a most beautiful, fertile, and 
well-cultivated country called the New England district, 
the farming country par excellence of New South Wales. 
From the railway station, Glen Innes, we went by coach 
over the Waterloo Mountains. I never dreamed that I 
should have to come to Australia to travel for once in my 
life in an old-fashioned stage-coach. It is not without its 
charms, I assure you. When you are perched on the 
highest seat by the driver, you feel a real school-boy spirit 
coming over you. You feel quite sorry to think that the 
hot, ugly, smoky railway should have supplanted such a 
delightful vehicle as the one from which you are so 
proudly viewing the world. True, after a few hours you 
slowly begin to change your mind, and at the end of a 
day's journey you feel like humbly asking pardon of the 
railway for the thoughts you have had concerning it. 

Gragin is not so isolated as the stations I have been at; 
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indeed, we are seldom a day without seeing strangers. 
It is on the way between Warialda, a little up-country 
town, and Inverell, the stage-coach station, and as the 
distance between is a good day's journey, the people stop 
overnight here in the most matter-of-fact way, as if 
Gragin were a hotel. Australian hospitality passes my 
comprehension. Fancy having to accommodate people 
— sometimes whole families — whom you have never seen 
before, or at least for whom you do not particularly 
care. Not only give them food and lodging, as you 
would if you were a hotel-keeper, but also give your- 
self, so to speak, and do the honors of your house with 
amiability, as if you were really glad to see these unex- 
pected guests, when you cannot possibly be so. Heroic, 
I call it; yet that is what I see my hosts do nearly 
every day. No, I think that neither the Greeks nor the 
Moors had a higher sense of hospitality than have the 
Australians. 

We had a very interesting visitor staying with us for a 
few days, — a Dr. Martin, of the Sydney University, — 
who came here to study, the " Darling pea," a poisonous 
plant which makes the sheep rabid, if they eat it, and then 
kills them. They do not bite as our animals do when they 
are rabid, but they do all sorts of foolish things that are 
undignified for nice, sensible sheep. Fancy, for instance, 
a respectable ewe trying to climb a tree, or any such 
foolish thing ! It must be pitiful to see. Dr. Martin is 
also a student of snakes, especially the tiger snake, the 
most poisonous of Australian reptiles. He goes about 
with a most innocent-looking Gladstone bag, which 
sometimes is full of those deadly monsters. Without his 
Gladstone I like Dr. Martin very much; but oh, how 

6 
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I fear him with that detestable bag! He told us lately 
that in less than a minute, with the virus of one tiger 
snake, he could poison fifteen hundred rabbits. It seems 
to me the most painless of all deaths, for, after having 
been bitten, you simply get sleepy, the blood stagnates, 
and when the stagnation reaches the heart you fall asleep 
for the last time in this existence, et voild, tout! It is 
extremely simple, as Dr. Martin explains it, and yet I 
prefer the old-fashioned way of dying without the aid 
of a snake. 

About New Year's time two of the young ladies here 
and myself spent a few very pleasant days with friends of 
theirs, at Wallangarra, a station thirty miles from Gragin. 
It was shearing-time there, and I spent whole days in the 
wool shed watching the operation. Although the work 
is all done by machinery, it takes a great many people to 
do it. A shearer gets one pound sterling for every hun- 
dred sheep he shears. I timed them all; the fastest did 
one sheep in three minutes. At such a rate, sheep-shearing 
would be a most lucrative business if it could be kept up 
the whole year round. The three-minute man was of 
German origin, a ci-devant captain in the Austrian army. 
I wonder whether he does not regret having changed the 
sword for the shears. He does not look so fine as he 
would if he were strutting about the Prater in Vienna, 
clad in the gorgeous uniform of a Uhlan ; but I suppose 
shearing in Australia pays better than soldiering in Aus- 
tria, and no doubt he is now a much more useful mem- 
ber of the human family. That ought to make up for 
looks. 

While at Wallangarra I also made the acquaintance 
of Prince George, son of the last King of Eena and Wal- 
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langarra. He is a fine-looking man, quite intelligent for 
an aboriginal, and fulfils his duties as boundary rider to 
the satisfaction of his master. Only now and then it 
seems that he gets tired of clothes and civilization, throws 
ofif everything, and disappears for weeks together, but 
always comes back again. The owner of Wallangarra 
is quite a believer in the capabilities of the natives; he 
told me of one who had been educated and learned Greek 
and Latin as well as any other boy ; but when his educa- 
tion was finished and he came back to the bush, his no- 
madic habits got the best of him. He joined his tribe 
again and lived just as if he had never known anj^hing 
else. Something more I learned at Wallangarra: they 
keep snakes there in the pantry as destroyers of mice and 
rats. You may want to profit by their example. 



XXVII 
West Maitland, N. S. W., January 25, 1895. 
I ought to be in Sydney by this time, but am kept a 
prisoner, as it were, in this place, for the Hunter River 
has flooded the country between Maitland and New Castle. 
The journey to this place was long and tiresome on 
account of the rain and the bad roads. From Gragin to 
Inverell the way was so bad that our horses sank to their 
knees in the mud, and the rain fell constantly. Thirty 
miles of such a road in a pouring rain takes away the 
pleasure of travelling. The same evening I had to go on 
by stage-coach. This time I was not so hilarious on get- 
ting into the antediluvian box as I had been a few weeks 
before, and would gladly have exchanged it for any rail- 
way carriage. It poured the whole time, so that sitting 
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outside, or even opening the windows, was out of the 
question. There were four people inside: three men, 
commercial travellers I judged them to be, besides my- 
self. They were all smoking when I entered, and very 
nearly began a quarrel with my escort to the coach, who 
asked them to put away their pipes, a request which they 
very much resented. They obeyed, however, but scarcely 
had we started when they asked my permission to smoke. 
I had the courage (or would you call it cruelty?) to say 
no, for I really did not see how I could spend a whole 
night in a closed carriage with three men smoking. But 
what they lost in smoking they amply made up for in 
drinking. They had the coach stop at every public house 
on the way, and went in to get refreshment which was 
neither tea nor coffee, to judge from the strong odor they 
brought back with them every time. How disgusted I 
felt ! I must have expressed a good deal of it in a rebuke 
I gave one of the men. At one of the halting-places he 
asked me if he might bring me a cup of tea or coffee, but I 
thanked him very curtly. After a while the trio came 
back and with them the whiskey smell stronger than ever. 
My would-be chevalier brought with him a large paper 
bag full of fruit and offered it to me. But the fumes 
of the whiskey had given me such a headache, and I 
felt at that moment such distrust for everything called 
man, that I could not answer politely ; so I said, with no 
doubt an accent that meant even more than the words, 
" No, thank you, and please remain in your corner and do 
not approach me." Strange to say, he did retire into his 
corner without saying a word, nor did any of the others 
make a remark, which was rather astonishing as I think of 
it now, considering that they were all more or less non 
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compos mentis. Not one of them spoke another word, 
and they all soon fell asleep ; to my great relief, they did 
not awaken until we arrived at Glen Innes early in the 
morning, and thus ended that wretched night of disgust. 
Never was I so glad to breathe fresh air again. 

At Glen Innes I thankfully boarded the steam-cars. 
But it was not an agreeable surprise last night, on 
arriving here, to be told that the train was going no 
farther, especially as I knew nothing about Maitland, 
and found myself at night alone in a strange place. I 
hate darkness ; in daylight I always have courage enough 
to go anywhere and to do anything, but as soon as night 
approaches I begin to feel like a coward. Not knowing 
anything about the place, I asked one of the station offi- 
cials to give me the name of a good hotel. His answer 
was not encouraging. 

" You will find no room in a hotel to-night," said he, 
" for all of them are full. Every train coming from the 
north had to stop here to-day." 

" Well, can you recommend me a boarding-house ?" 
said I, rather crestfallen. 

" No, I do not know of any, and no doubt they are full, 
too ; every place in Maitland is full of strangers." 

And off went the man to some more important busi- 
ness, leaving me in sore perplexity. What could I do? 
There I was, actually on the streets in a strange town. 
It was raining, I was hungry and very, very tired, having 
spent the best part of the foregoing day on horseback, 
the whole of the ensuing night in an uncomfortable stage- 
coach, and the entire day just ended in a railway carriage 
full of people. 

Presently a luminous idea struck me; at least I think it 
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was quite luminous. I said to myself that, as Maitland 
was inhabited by several thousand human beings, surely I 
should find some with humane feelings, if I went to look 
for them. Therefore I motioned to a cabman and told 
him to drive me from one house to another in the most 
respectable part of the town, until I had found a room 
for the night. He drove off without making a remark 
about this, no doubt, rather unusual direction. He halted 
first before a large, well-lighted house which looked in- 
finitely inviting to me, a weary wanderer. The man took 
the trouble to ring the bell himself, and I heard him ask 
whether they could not take in a young lady for the night. 
This question brought, it seemed to me, the whole house- 
hold to the front door; there were half a dozen young 
men and maidens, an old gentleman, and several elderly 
ladies. They all seemed to listen attentively to what my 
cabman told them; then one of the elderly ladies came 
out into the street, no doubt to inspect me as well as she 
could by the light of a street lantern. She began by 
telling me that she was very sorry not to be able to offer 
a stranger shelter, but as her sons were home from college 
and had several friends staying with them, the house was 
full. I thanked her, and very sincerely, too, for I was 
thankful that she should use so many words to wrap a 
refusal in. She might have shut the door with a short 
and impatient " No." 

We were going to drive away when she stopped us 
again, told us to wait a second, and soon came back with 
a note in her hand. She gave it to the driver, telling him 
where to go and what to do. After a few minutes we 
halted again before a much smaller but very neat house; 
again my man rang the bell and parleyed with some one 
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at the door. Presently a benign-looking elderly lady 
came out and said to me, — 

" We have very little room, but for Mrs. S 's sake 

we will try to accommodate you for a night or two. Is 

Mrs. S a friend of yours ?" she continued, as I was 

stepping out of the cab. 

" She must be," I answered, " since she is so kind to 
me. But until a few moments ago I had never seen her." 

I do not know whether this was reassuring to the old 
lady, but as she did not tell me to go away after this con- 
fession, I paid my cabman and thanked him for his kind- 
ness. He certainly was the kindest cab driver I ever came 
across, and yet I never have had a bad experience with any 
of them. 

My new friend evidently did not share my good opin- 
ion of cabmen, for when she had taken me to my room 
and had listened to my Maitland experiences, she asked 
me point-blank, — 

" Have you ever been in a large city ?" 

" Oh, yes, in many of the largest." 

" And are you always so trustful of cabmen and allow 
them to take you where they please ?" 

" Well, I have never been in exactly the same position 
before. Why, is it dangerous to trust cabmen?" 

Here the good old lady, who knew bad people, it seems 
to me, mostly from books and newspapers, told me so 
many stories that she had heard or read, where cabmen 
played most abominable roles, that I began to thank my 
stars for still being alive. 

"Of course," she concluded, " our cabmen are all right; 
the town is small and we know them all; but I advise you 
to be careful when you are in a large city." 
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The advice was well meant, but I sincerely hope I shall 
soon forget it. Life would not be worth living, if we were 
always to expect the worst of everybody we have to deal 
with. No, I hope that newspaper tales and penny-dread- 
ful stories will not destroy my faith in a kind humanity. 
Why should they? Do not all my experiences confirm my 
faith ? I have never yet been where I did not find kind and 
helpful friends. Yesterday I did not know a soul in Mait- 
land; to-day I have several very pleasant friends. The 
lady of the house mothers me as if I were her youngest 

daughter, and last night Mrs. S , at whose house we 

called first, came with two of her daughters to see how I 
was. To-day one of them took me sight-seeing about the 
town, which is at this moment not exactly itself, for it 
has too many strangers and far too much water. In 
some parts the water is high enough to carry boats, and 
many houses are half submerged. Otherwise Maitland 
is quite a beautiful town of over twelve thousand inhab- 
itants, in the midst of a most prosperous farming district. 
On the way I saw my cabman again. It was almost like 
meeting an old friend; after the stories of my hostess 
I am so much obliged to him for not having murdered me. 



XXVIII 

AsTOLAT, Sydney, April 7, 1895. 
What a lucky chance that your letter with the birth- 
day wishes arrived exactly on the right day in the midst 
of my birthday party, which I had to give yesterday on 
account of its being Sunday to-day. You will say that I 
am getting too old to have a birthday, but I do not think 
so. Indeed, I mean to have birthday parties when I am 
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over ninety, and invite, not my contemporaries, but all 
the young people I know. That is what I did yesterday. 
Only my pupils, present and past, and a few very young 
men, the sons of our rector, three clever boy cousins, and 

some colleagues of young W were here. We had 

tennis and tea out on the lawn; it was the most enjoyable 

party I ever had, and Mrs. W is a darling to let me 

have a birthday party. But that is what she is at all 
times. I have never known a more generous and at the 
same time more sensible woman than Mrs. W . 

I am very happy here, so much so that sometimes I pinch 
myself to see whether I am having only a dream. You 
know I had almost lost the habit of being really happy, 
so I have to get accustomed to it again. Of course I was 

not unhappy at Miss W 's, but it was a school, and I 

have never been wildly fond of boarding-school life. I 
work, perhaps, now more than I did at any of the schools, 
but my work is a satisfaction to me. I have a little 

school all my own, for, besides Enid and Elaine W , 

the two lily maids of Astolat, I have three friends of 

theirs: Ina, Consie, and Daphne A ; by the bye, 

cousins or nieces of Madame Melba, — all three most bril- 
liant students and charming girls. I undertook to pre- 
pare them all for the Sydney University, Ina for the 
Senior and the others for the Junior examinations. On 
the afternoons that I go to my Ashfield school a professor 
comes here for mathematics and science, but I teach all 
the other subjects, including American history and Aus- 
tralian geography. 

The best help in my work is the perfect harmony that 
exists between parents and teacher. To illustrate this let 
me tell you what happened not long ago. When I accepted 
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the position, I stipulated that the girls should not go to 
parties on any other day than Saturday, as I wished noth- 
ing to interfere with my school work. It was rather a 
hard condition, for both girls are exceedingly pretty and 

get no end of invitations ; but both Mr. and Mrs. W 

were quite agreeable to my stipulation and never broke it, 
no matter how much they were urged. Of course, as I 
do not believe in preaching only, I too make it a point 
never to go anywhere during the week. About a fort- 
night ago Mrs. W was away for a few days, and 

her sister came to manage the house during her absence. 
This lady, who was under no obligations to me and per- 
haps did not even know of my arrangement, was going 
to take the girls to the theatre one Wednesday night. 
They came down to dinner in grande toilette, to the evi- 
dent astonishment of Mr. W , who asked, rather 

sharply, where they were going. 

" To the theatre with auntie," one of them said. 

He looked at me with no less astonishment than he 
had at the girls, and remarked, — 

"What does mademoiselle say to it?" 

" Mademoiselle Boegli has not been asked," was the 
only answer I could give. 

" And if she were asked, what would she say ?" 

" Most decidedly, no." 

Thereupon he turned to the girls, telling them that they 
must not think of going out. They submitted very grace- 
fully to their father's verdict, and afterwards, when I 
went to their room to tell them how sorry I was for 
having had to spoil their pleasure, they both assured me 
that they did not care very much about going, and they 
knew that everything I did was for their good. It is 
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true, but at their age how hard it is to recognize such 
truth! Now, do you not think Providence was kind in 
leading me to Astolat? 

XXIX 

Astolat, Sydney, October 17, 1895. 

So you have been reading Max O'Rell's last book, 
" John Bull & Co.," and want to know whether he gives 
a true picture of Australian life. First of all, let me tell 
you that I think Max O'Rell never means to give a true 
picture of any life. His aim in writing is to point out 
the hobbies and foibles of nations, and so of course he 
gives you only the caricature of a nation, not its charac- 
ter. Do the Australians like the book? No, of course 
they do not; no more than the Tarasconians like " Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon." If you ask them their opinion, they 
will tell you that the book is simply a libel on Australia. 
The Australians are not an excitable people, so they do 
not make much fuss about it. You have to begin a con- 
versation about Max O'Rell and his book, if you want to 
know their opinion. 

It is misleading to say that the Australians are not 
excitable, for, seen at horse-races, cricket, or football, they 
would belie my assertion. And most of all they can get 
excited in the cause of justice, as I have seen more than 
once during the last few months. There was a remarkable 
criminal case. George Dean, a man of the working- 
classes, was accused of having poisoned his wife, and 

Judge W condemned him, as it seems, without 

having sufficient proofs. But the people believed Dean to 
be innocent, and as one man they stood up to obtain jus- 
tice for him. It was beautiful to see! Thousands of 
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pounds were collected to enable the accused to have a new 
trial; the Queen's pardon was obtained; the man was 
set free, and received at the prison-door with an ovation 
from his fellow-citizens. Presently the rumor went about 
that Dean had at the very beginning made a full confes- 
sion of his guilt to his lawyer. We all went to the House 
of Parliament on the night when the lawyer denied, before 
its members, all knowledge of such a confession. It was 
a speech that impressed us deeply. I thought it beautiful 
in its simplicity, and by the time the lawyer, who is really 
a most unprepossessing man, had finished, he seemed to 
me quite handsome. If I had been shaky in my opinions 
before, I should have become a fervent adherent of Dean 
then and there. Imagine, therefore, my disgust when a 
few days later we were told that the lawyer, his partner, 
and Dean had all been arrested. The confession was 
really a fact, and that beautiful speech in Parliament was 
a lie! How a man can keep on lying for over an hour 
to the assembled representatives of his country, without 
faltering and without showing the least compunction, is 
more than I can understand. 

Thus ended the famous Dean case, — a beautiful Don 
Quixotic period in Australian history. It is sad that so 
much noble enthusiasm should have been wasted on such 
an unworthy subject; and yet it is scarcely to be regret- 
ted, for it proved the Australian love of justice. In this, 
as in most other things, they are true Anglo-Saxons. I 
wonder what they would say in Russia to the Dean case. 
No doubt they would consider it a newspaper canard. 

This affair had another merit ; it helped us over a very 
bad winter. No one can remember having seen such a 
cold and at the same time dry winter. Not a drop of rain 
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fell for months. The suffering of the poor sheep and cat- 
tle and the losses of the squatters must have been very 
great. I heard of one man who within a few weeks 
lost two hundred thousand sheep. When I speak of cold, 
you must not imagine a Northern Europe cold. We do 
not rub our ears and noses with snow, for there is none 
here to rub them with. We feel the worst cold in the 
houses, which are not built for extremely severe weather ; 
and when the " southerly buster" blows there seems to be 
no corner in which one can be protected from this most 
hateful of all winds. A " southerly buster" is neither a 
snow-storm, hail-storm, nor rain-storm, but something 
worse than all these combined: it is a dust-storm. All 
the dust-heaps of the Southern Hemisphere seem to unite 
their forces in a bitter campaign against poor, struggling 
mankind, blinding and suffocating as many as possible. 
There are many things I should like to carry away with 
me when I leave Australia, but the " southerly buster" is 
not among them. 

By the same mail I send you the photograph of a laugh- 
ing jackass, for which you asked me. You see that it is 
not a handsome bird ; but it is most useful, being a first- 
rate snake destroyer. Its laugh is really almost human; 
not a young, ringing laugh, but rather the ill-natured gig- 
gle of a toothless old woman. Some two years ago I had 
in front of my bedroom window a tree which was the 
rendezvous for the laughing jackass. Every morning at 
five o'clock one of them would begin to laugh ; instantly 
every bird on the tree — and there seemed to be hundreds 
of them — chimed in. It sounded to me exactly as if a lot 
of washerwomen were having a good laugh at the ex- 
pense of some neighbor. My window was always wide 
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open and the tree right in front of it, so that the birds 
could very well see me lying in bed, and I very stupidly 
began to imagine that they were laughing at me. Their 
laugh was so human and so exasperating that they man- 
aged to drive me out of bed every morning two hours 
before my regular time. They can boast of having taught 
me the habit of early rising, for I get up at five o'clock 
ever since their day, and feel none the worse for it. 



XXX 

HoBART, Tasmania, January 20, i8g6. 

This beautiful green island in the Southern Ocean is 
in every way so European that it is hard for me to realize 
that there is a whole continent between them. Far easier 
could I imagine myself at the antipodes of Australia, for 
here there is not one thing to remind me of the neighbor- 
hood of the Australian continent. The very _ physical 
features of the island are in complete contrast to those of 
its great neighbor. In Australia, for instance, the interior 
forms an inland basin and the country rises as it ap- 
proaches the sea; the mountains are all along the coast. 
In Tasmania, on the contrary, the country rises from the 
coast and is highest in the interior, just as in dear. old 
Europe. Of course, I think it very sensible of Tasmania 
to resemble Europe, but I do not see how it was man- 
aged, if we are to believe the scientists, who tell us 
that at some remote period Tasmania formed part of 
Australia. 

Hobart is only two days' journey from Sydney, and 
the north of the island is but a few hours from Mel- 
bourne; yet I could believe myself in the midst of Eng- 
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land. Everything looks English : the country, the vege- 
tation, the people, and the climate. In Australia at this 
time the temperature is at fever heat ; here we have cool, 
even cold weather. I was foolish enough to come pre- 
pared for warm weather only, and during the six weeks I 
have been here I have not been warm once. The next 
time I visit Tasmania I shall leave light silks and mus- 
lins at home; warm woollen dresses and flannels are the 
proper things for this climate. The temperature is equa- 
ble all the year round, varying little from a mean of from 
fifty-four to fifty-five degrees. For those who dislike heat, 
Tasmania is an ideal place to live. Especially a country 
for farmers, I should judge it. The island is very fertile 
and has any amount of water, the lack of which is the 
great drawback to Australian farming. There are more 
fresh-water lakes in a few square miles of Tasmania than 
in the whole Australian continent. All cereals seem to 
thrive well here, but it is especially for English fruit 
that the island is famous. Pears, plums, gooseberries, 
and, above all, apples grow to perfection. The export of 
the latter fruit to England is quite an industry here. The 
Tasmanians attribute to their apples the same qualities 
that some scientists do to fish ; they call them an excellent 
brain- food. I suppose that is why there are so many clever 
Tasmanians. When I came over from Sydney on the 
same steamer with the Minister of Public Works of New 
South Wales, who is a Tasmanian and something of a 
great man in Australia, he told me about this apple brain- 
food, and he ought to know. 

If apples make people brainy, they must also make them 
good-natured, if I am to judge by the Hobartians. They 
have the beautiful fresh complexion of people who are 
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perfectly satisfied with themselves and the world. They 
are never too much in a hurry to be civil, as is so often the 
case in Australia ; they always take time to find out who 
you are, to tell you something about themselves, and to 
show you around the corner, if you happen to ask for a 
direction. They never seem to get impatient with any- 
thing or anybody, but allow their cows to promenade 
peacefully about the town, and wait quite patiently until 
it pleases the quadrupeds to move out of their way. Yet 
Hobart has about thirty thousand inhabitants, without 
counting the cows; so you see that it is by no means a 
small country village. They have electric cars, too; but 
somehow these seem to move more slowly than in other 
parts of the world, and wait so long and patiently at 
switches that more than once, when it happened to be 
dinner-time, I got down and walked home. All this easy- 
going life is infinitely refreshing after the hot hustle and 
bustle of Australia. 

Partly alone, according to my old habit, partly in com- 
pany with some young people, I do a good deal of sight- 
seeing. I am boarding with the mother of my friend and 

fellow-sufferer at Miss H 's school, in whose large 

family, if I choose, I can easily find company. With Mrs. 

A and her three daughters, my pupils, who are also 

in Hobart, I make many a lovely excursion. Yesterday 
the girls and I, in company with some English and Ger- 
man gentlemen, made the ascent of Mount Wellington. 
That is how I find time to write letters to-day, for I am 
too stiff to do anything else. Not that Mount Wellington 
is so very high, — ^not much over four thousand feet ; but 
it is a long, roundabout way to get there, and a hard climb 
for the last few miles. Once on the top, you are amply 
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repaid for all your trouble ; the view over the harbor, on 
one side, and over lovely valleys, on the other, is superb. 
On the highest spot of the mountain is a pyramid com- 
posed of stones which have been carried there by visitors. 
We added our part to the edifice. One of our cavaliers 
brought with him a pot of paint, so we each wrote our 
name on a stone and carried it as high up the pyramid as 
possible. I must confess that I had a good deal of help 
from the gentlemen, otherwise my stone would not have 
been placed very high; yet I am quite proud of having 
helped to raise the Mount Wellington pyramid. How 
interesting it would be if all the people who added a stone 
could meet some day on those beautiful heights ! We were 
caught in a snow-storm on the very top, and if I was ever 
near freezing or being blown away, it was there ; that was, 
however, the only disagreeable experience of our expedi- 
tion. These last few weeks I have ascended several other 
mountains, but none was so pleasant as yesterday's climb. 
Another day I made an excursion to Port Arthur, so 
sadly famous as the last and no doubt worst convict sta- 
tion of Australasia. A few weeks previous I had been 
reading " For the Term of his Natural Life," by Marcus 
Clark, the best novel on Australian convict life. The 
scene is laid in Port Arthur. That such a beautiful 
spot should have become a place of so much sufifering 
and iniquity! How thankful the Tasmanians must feel 
that the transportation of convicts to their country has 
ceased! Since 1853 none has been sent out. The island 
was formerly called Van Diemen's Land, but the name 
had become so hated and so ill- famed over the whole world 
that the islanders begged the English government to 
change it; so it was given the name of Tasman, the 

7 
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Dutchman who, in 1642, discovered the island. To-day, 
if it were not for the magnificent roads built by convict 
labor, nothing would remind one that this lovely, peaceful 
island had ever been the home of crime and misery. 

When I speak of Tasmanians I mean the present inhab- 
itants, who are all white and nearly all of English or 
Scotch descent. As for the Tasmanian aborigines, they 
are already a race of the past. The last one was a certain 
Queen Tucanini, who died over fifteen years ago. They 
are said to have been of a type even lower than the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, which is undoubtedly true, for they 
were unable to hold their own against the whites as long as 
did the former. The first white settlement was founded in 
1803 ; therefore civilization, which for all aborigines con- 
sists of whiskey and tobacco, has in half a century exter- 
minated the whole Tasmanian race. That does not say 
much for the first inhabitants of the country. Tasmania 
could accommodate a good many more than its present 
population, for, with an area of twenty-six thousand 
square miles, — ^nearly the same as Scotland, according to 
the last census, — ^the country has only 146,149 inhabitants. 
If I were a young man with a little money and a taste for 
farming, I think I should make my home in this peaceful 
garden of the South Seas. 
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XXXI 

AsTOLAT, Sydney, May 27, 1896. 

Thank you for your long, detailed letter about your 
visit to Neuchatel and our alma mater. The meeting of 
our class must have taken place on the very day of my 
return from Tasmania. You did not dream then that 
the only absent member was balancing on the waves of 
Bass Strait. How I envy you your visit to all those dear 
people whom I love so much ! Yes, I also envy you your 
balls, your dinners, your theatre parties. When I read 
your letter I feel just a little sad and bitter, for I tell my- 
self that, after all, youth's portion of pleasure has never 
been mine, and more than one girl's part of serious work 
has fallen to my lot. But no, I will not complain; it 
would be wrong of me to do so, considering how much I 
have to be thankful for. It is seldom that I get thus de- 
pressed; but still there are moments when I feel a regret 
for not being able to be young with the young. 

These past few weeks and months, while you were all 
having such a lovely time at home, I have been hard at 
work preparing my girls for the University examinations, 
which are to come off next week. I worked very much 
harder for them than I did for my own eight years ago, 
and honestly confess that I am ever so much more afraid 
for them than I was for myself. It would be a terrible 
disappointment if they did not do well. That they will 
pass I am sure ; but to pass with the masses is very little. 
I want them to excel. For the last year these examina- 
tions have so filled my mind that I shall not know what to 
think of when they are over. I shall have to get a new 
hobby. What I really ought and mean to do is to g^ve 
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more attention to the Sydney women, who in many direc- 
tions do a deal of laudable work. One question I hear 
mentioned often is that of " Woman's Franchise." They 
are working very hard for it, and I hope that they will 
g-et it. Not that I have an opinion either pro or con, for 
I have never seriously thought about it. So far I have 
not suffered from man's legislation ; but I do not see why 
man alone should make laws, since half of humanity con- 
sists of women. 

One excellent thing that the women of Sydney have 
been doing lately is the founding of the first free kinder- 
garten in this city. Some of my best friends are the prin- 
cipal promoters of this beautiful work. Mrs. Seville Rich, 
who is American born, brought the idea with her from 

San Francisco. Mrs. W and her sister, Mrs. B , 

and some other ladies whom I do not know took it up with 
noble enthusiasm and are giving time and money to make 
it a success. Mrs. J. Dane, the young and charming 
widow of the American lecturer. Major Henry Dane, has 
devoted her life to the cause. From early morning until 
late in the afternoon she, who could, if she chose, lead a 
life of ease, teaches noisy and neglected children in a 
dingy little room in a not less dingy little street of Woo- 
loomooloo, one of Sydney's poorest quarters. She who 
is the very essence of refinement! That is what I call 
working unselfishly for the good of humanity. I wonder 
what selfish motive Schopenhauer and the whole army of 
sceptics would attribute to this noble woman. If I know 
one person in this world who will go straight to heaven, 
it is Mrs. Dane. Australia has many good and noble 
women, therefore I sincerely hope they will get the fran- 
chise ; I am sure the country can only profit by it. 
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A propos of general news, on the twenty-seventh of last 
month Sir Henry Parkes, Australia's greatest statesman, 
died at the age of eighty-three. He is called the " Glad- 
stone of Australia," and was the champion of Australian 
unity. It is sad that he should have died without seeing 
his life's dream realized. If Sir Henry could send from 
heaven a capital for the new commonwealth, perhaps unity 
might be possible; though even then the Victorians might 
object because the sender was a New South Wales spirit. 



XXXII 
AsTOLAT, Sydney, August i, 1896. 
This is a very exciting day in the annals of Astolat, 
and no doubt in all school circles of New South Wales and 
Queensland, for the Sydney University published the 
results of the examinations. All my girls passed, and, 
judging from the number of telegrams and telephone mes- 
sages of congratulation I have been receiving during the 
day, they must have passed rather well. Ina earned a 
Senior medal for French and German, but, being just one 
month over age, she cannot get it. Still, she has the satis- 
faction of knowing that she was the first among a few 
hundred candidates. Everybody thinks I ought to be very 
happy, but really my happiness is not at all overpowering ; 
indeed, I am barely satisfied. If the whole world were to 
congratulate me on anything whatever, it would not satisfy 
me so long as I knew that there was a possibility of doing 
better; and there was in this case, for I have had in my 
little class of five two most brilliant pupils, Ina and 
Daphne, with whom one ought to be able to do anything. 
Never has a teacher had better material to work with than 
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I; therefore I blame myself for not having attained 
higher. Happily, the parents seem delighted with the 
results, so I pretend to be, too. One is forced to become 
a hypocrite now and then. 

This afternoon I had a visit from two school-mistresses, 
who came to ask me to take their French classes next 
term; but, as I am going away from Australia Eilto- 
gether, I had to refuse. It makes me very happy to 
feel that the Australians wish me to stay, for if I have 
one ambition greater than all the rest, — and they are 
many, — it is to leave a good name wherever I pass on my 
way around the world. I should not be satisfied to travel, 
as many do, without leaving any mark of my passing. 
No, I wish to leave my mark, but only a good one. I wish 
that every one who has come in personal contact with me 
may be able to say that he feels just a little better for 
having known me. That sounds like vanity, does it not ? 
Well, I suppose I am vain, very vain. 

You ask me what has become of Miss H and her 

school. The school is already a thing of the past, like 
the Tasmanian race. As for the lady, I know nothing 
about her, but hope she may be more successful in some 
other calling. 

To-night we are going to a concert given by Herr 

K 's pupils. Our Elaine is to perform, so the concert 

is of the utmost importance to us. Herr K is a com- 
patriot of yours and one of Sydney's best violin teachers. 
He is one of the most original of German originals: 
stumpy, plain, untidy, ill-tempered, and of a generosity 
that passes human comprehension. Not only does he 
teach poor talent for nothing; he clothes and feeds it, too. 
But that is nothing. He would give his best or, rather, 
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only coat — for I do not think he ever possessed two — ^to 
the first rascal who asked him for it. The sad part is 
that everybody laughs at the poor man's generosity ; and 
one can scarcely help doing so, for he gets himself into 
such difficulties by it. The other day a beggar came to 
his house and asked for clothes, saying he felt cold. But, 

like Epaminondas of old, K had only one suit, and 

as he could not go to bed until the tailor should make him 
a new one, he could not possibly give it to the beggar. In 
lieu of it he presented him with a very valuable rug which 
he had in his room ; but the first policeman who met the 
man with the rug arrested him as a thief; so the poor 
professor had to sacrifice his valuable time and come to 
court to free the fellow. Another day he passed a man 
lying in the gutter, who asked him for money. Our pro- 
fessor had in his pocket a check and sixpence. He gave 
the sixpence to the beggar; but when he had gone a few 
steps he said to himself that sixpence was not very much 
for a hungry man, so he went back and gave him the 
check, which, however, the bank refused to cash, believing 
it to have been stolen. The rascal explained his possession 
of it by stating that the donor had been drunk and he 
had helped him home, and for that service got the check. 
Was there ever such black ingratitude? It shows that 
there are people too good for this world. 
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XXXIII 

AsTOLAT, Sydney, December 15, 1896. 

It is very disappointing news I have to tell you to- 
day. I have just learned that Prince C (my Prince 

C ), the one I have been looking for these last four 

years, died a month ago of typhoid fever in one of the 
small towns of New South Wales. I met a lady yester- 
day (a Mrs. C ) in whose house the prince had lived 

for several years as the tutor of her son. She had always 
supposed him to be some grand seigneur, she said, but did 
not even know of what nationality he was until after his 
death, when his real name became known. What a sad 
end to a sad life ! Why should life be so bright for some 
and so gloomy for others ? Speaking of sad tidings, you 
have read, perhaps, of the death of the Austrian scientist, 
Baron Fullon von Norbeck, who last month, with some 
of his companions, was murdered and eaten by the can- 
nibals of the Solomon Islands. The ship that brought 
them out — the "Albatross" — came to Sydney after the 
disaster. It was an impressive sight as the ship sailed 
into the harbor ; every flag in the harbor and city was at 
half-mast. Just one month later the scientific world 
lost another of its distinguished men in the person of the 
famous Baron von Miiller, who had been for many years 
director of the Melbourne Botanical Gardens. 

It looks as if this were going to be a gloomy letter with 
nothing but deaths, but then you see it is not my fault if 
people will die just at the time when I feel gloomy any- 
how. I cannot help feeling sad, because I am on the eve 
of my departure from a country and a people I have 
learned to love. When one has been working, suffering, 
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and rejoicing for four years with people, one gets to be 
very much attached to them; how much I only realize 
now that I have to say good-by. I was at Normanhurst, 
Ashfield, yesterday for the last time. I have been teach- 
ing in that school exactly four years, and have had to do 
with hundreds of girls, but not one unpleasant remem- 
brance do I take away with me. My parting from them 
all was very hard. What will it be when I have to say 

good-by to the W 's, who have been like my own 

family to me? I shall sail next Monday by the steamer 
" Monowai" to New Zealand. On Monday at noon I 
shall wave a last good-by to beautiful Australia, to the 
number of dear friends I leave behind, and especially to 
that dear, lovable, and loving being for whom I have 
worked, whom I have scolded, and whom I so dearly 
have loved : the Australian girl. 



XXXIV 
Auckland, New Zealand, December 26, 1896. 
How sweet is rest after a week of tribulation! Once 
I thought that New Zealand was a small island some- 
where along the coast of Australia. I have found out 
my mistake. The journey from Australia to New Zea- 
land is tedious, rough, and long, — nearly as long as 
from Europe to America, for we were on the sea from 
Monday until early this morning, Saturday. The " Mo- 
nowai" was crowded as I have never seen a boat 
crowded before. New Zealand is the Switzerland of the 
Southern Hemisphere, — that is, the tramping-ground of 
the tourist. Besides a horde of these fresh-air seekers, 
we had two complete theatrical companies on board : the 
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San Francisco Chinatown Company and the Potter- 
Bellew Company. I had to share a tiny cabin with three 
actresses; happily, they were all very nice. We found 
all Auckland in festive attire; for it is Boxing-day, and 
all the country people have flocked to town for the horse- 
races and other holiday pleasures. Please do not ask me 
what Boxing-day means, for I only know that they thus 
call the day after Christmas ; for what reason I am igno- 
rant, and, so, it seems, is everybody else. It is Boxing- 
day, voila tout. 

Most of the New Zealand passengers left the boat as 
soon as we arrived, and many came back to tell us that 
all the hotels were crowded, not a room to be had any- 
where. I waited a few hours to give the Aucklanders 
time to get out of bed and eat their breakfasts, and then 
I started out on foot, leaving my luggage on the boat 
until I should have found shelter. I did not go to a 
hotel. I never do, if I can help it. On my way I asked 
a lady who looked as if she belonged to the place whether 
she could tell me where the best boarding-houses were to 
be found. She directed me to Princess Street, and ac- 
cordingly to that street I went. During the whole pas- 
sage from Australia I had been very sick ; the way from 
the wharves to Princess Street is long, and although 
it was still early in the forenoon, it was already very hot. 
Auckland looked so gay and festive, the people so happy 
and companionable on this bright holiday, that when I 
was making my way through the jovial throng I felt as 
if I were the only one utterly alone. 

The first bell I rang was at a house called Ellesmere. 
The lady of the house happened to be at the door, so to 
her I expressed my needs. She had such a nice motherly 
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face that she seemed to me not at all like a stranger. She 
spoke with a strong Scotch accent, another thing which 
made me particularly wish I could stay, for when I am 
among Scotch people I always feel at home. Great, there- 
fore, was my disappointment when the lady informed me 
that her house was full, and already, that morning, she 
had refused not less than seven people. What I looked 
like when she told me this I know not, but it must have 
appealed to her, for she asked me, — 

" Are you alone ?" 

" Yes, quite alone and a stranger in this country," I 
answered. 

" Well, come in. I will see what I can do for you ; it 
seems cruel to send you away. You know I take only 
gentlemen, for ladies always make trouble. If you were 
a man I could accommodate you easily enough." (Here 
I tried to look sorry for not being a man.) " But you 
wait a minute; I am going to see my gentlemen." 

With this she left the room, leaving me between hope 
and fear. A quarter of an hour after, when she came 
back, smiling all over her good face, I knew that the day 
was won. 

" I called together a meeting," she said, " and I am 
happy to tell you that the gentlemen have all agreed to 
give up the parlor to you; so get your things. Mean- 
while I will make a bed up and we will try to make you 
very comfortable here." 

Comfortable! I should think I was! Any shelter 
whatever would have seemed comfortable to me at that 
moment, for I felt as if I could go no farther. It is at 
such moments that one particularly appreciates people's 
kindness. How I should have loved to kiss the dear 
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motherly woman! With a heart full of thankfulness, I 
drove back to the steamer to get my things. There, 
again, I found another cause of thankfulness; for just 
as I was going to my cabin I met one of the actors 
laden with numerous boxes, bags, and satchels, mine 
among them. Poor man! he did not know that he was 
carrying away other people's belongings; he was simply 
told to get his wife's and her friend's things, so he took 
all he could find. Of course my property would not have 
been lost, but imagine what a bad quarter of an hour I 
should have had if I had come five minutes later! 

Is it not wonderful how kindly I am led in all my 
lonely wanderings ? I am more and more convinced that 
a guardian spirit is accompanying me wherever I go, 
and that no harm can befall me as long as I listen to his 
prompting. 

XXXV 

Auckland, New Zealand, December 29, 1896. 
Not often do you get two letters from me in a week, 
but neither is it often that I talk so little and hear so 
much as I have this week; therefore I feel an absolute 
need of chatting with some one. I am in a house full of 
men, you know, so of course I get little chance for con- 
versation; instead, I make others talk while I listen. 
Yes, you need not look incredulous ; it is a fact : I do not 
talk and I do listen. If Goethe could see me at Ellesmere, 
Auckland, New Zealand, he would think me quite a model 
woman, for I do exactly what he liked woman to do, as 
he expressed it through Elenore d'Este in the lines : 

" Ich hor' es gem wenn weise Manner reden, 
Und ich verstehen kann wie sie es meinen." 
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For once in my life I have people enough around me 
to answer all the questions I want to ask. The gentlemen 
at Ellesmere are all New Zealanders, representing nearly 
every profession, — bankers, doctors, lawyers, business 
men, politicians, — and all seem quite glad of an oppor- 
tunity to laud their wonderful island home. How proud 
they all are of it ! I have met many a chauvinist in my 
life, but none that equals the New Zealanders. They 
believe their island the happiest country under the sun, 
and look down pityingly on those poor unfortunate beings 
who are condemned to pass their lives out of New Zea- 
land. They call theirs the best government in the world. 
Until now I always thought our own was the best, but 
the New Zealanders inform me that I am mistaken. The 
Swiss government is not bad compared with other Euro- 
pean governments, they say, but it is far behind New 
Zealand. In one thing New Zealand is certainly ahead 
of Switzerland. In this country the women have equal 
political rights with the men; they can vote and help 
make history. That, perhaps, is why the New Zealand 
government is the best in the world. 

A gentleman with whom I was talking the other day 
about his country said, "We have everything in New 
Zealand : land so fertile that we could grow food enough 
for the whole of Australasia ; coal, iron, silver, and gold 
in abundance. The only things we have not are precious 
stones. You will have an idea of the riches of our 
island when I tell you that our national debt amounts to 
fifty millions sterling, and we could pay off this debt any 
time if we chose to sell our railways." 

I opened wide my eyes at this statement, not because I 
understood the importance of it, but because I was sup- 
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posed to admire the country's debt. I always thought 
that the richest man, and of course also the richest coun- 
try, was the one that had no debts at all. 

A few weeks before I left Cracow there appeared on 
the military horizon of that town a certain prince with 
whom directly all the girls fell in love. As I could see 
nothing very striking in the man, I asked several of my 
friends what made them admire the prince. The answer 
was invariably the same : " But, my dear, only fancy ! 
The prince has been here barely a month and he has 
already one whole million of debts." That is how the 
man became so lovable! I certainly begin to think that 
my parents brought me up in a very unpractical way. My 
father always told me that running into debt was a most 
dishonorable thing ; in obedience to this teaching, I never 
yet bought a pin without paying for it on the spot, and 
always pride myself on not owing a cent to any one. But 
really I mean to do away with such old-fashioned ideas; 
they may have been good enough in my father's time, but 
we are progressing, and I begin to feel ashamed of being 
so bourgeoise as to pay for what I get. Yes, I think I 
will begin by not settling my next hotel bill. How would 
it sound if I were to say, " There are unpaid bills of mine 
in every country on the globe" ? It does not sound well 
yet ; it may later. 

Have you ever heard of the New Zealand caterpillar? 
Now, do not think that I am beginning to He in prepara- 
tion for my future career of debt; I have not started on 
that yet. What I am going to say is the plain, simple 
truth, however Munchausian it may sound. There is a 
caterpillar here that turns into a vegetable ! You do not 
believe me? Wait until I come home and I will show 
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you the one I have secured for the museum in Berne. 
The other day I called on the director of the Auckland 
Museum, who explained to me the curious change. This 
is what I learned. I copy it; so you need not fear that I 
draw on my imagination. 

" The scientific name is Hepialus virescens, and after 
its chrysalis state it becomes one of the moths of New 
Zealand. The Maori name is Pepeaweto; the botanical 
name, Sphceria robertsiana. 

" This caterpillar, while burying itself in the ground 
for the purpose of changing into the chrysalis state, gets 
the spores of a parasitical fungus between the head and 
the first ring of its body; the spores then vegetate and 
take root in the interior of the caterpillar, utilizing and 
absorbing the whole of its inside to live and thrive upon. 
When all the animal matter is exhausted the fungus 
seeds and dies; it sends no root out from the body, but 
sprouts, lives, and dies only in and on the caterpillar; 
not destroying the outer skin, but leaving that hardened 
into a fungoid mass retaining perfect shape. The cater- 
pillar varies in size from one to four inches and the seed- 
stalks from three to ten inches in length. It has no 
leaves; the growth nearly always begins from the neck 
of the caterpillar. When first dug up they are soft, have 
a nutty taste, and are eaten by the natives as a great 
relish." 

There ; learn this by heart and repeat it to everybody 
who is interested in natural history. 

Yesterday I went up Mount Eden, an extinct volcano 
near Auckland. From the summit one has a beautiful 
view over Auckland and its fine harbor, and can amuse 
oneself by counting the craters of many extinct volcanoes. 
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The guide-books say that within a radius of five miles 
one can count no less than sixty-three. Although I saw 
not half that number, what I did see would still be 
enough to make very lively fireworks if they were all to 
break out at the same time. To-morrow I expect to go 
south to pay a visit to one of my " Ballarat" friends who 
came out to get married in this country. 

XXXVI 
New Plymouth, New Zealand, January 2, 1897. 
If, as the superstitious believe, the year will be more 
or less like the first hours of it, I am going to have a very 
bad year indeed; for this has been the most wretched 
New Year's Day I have ever spent. I arrived here early 
yesterday morning after a truly fearful night on the sea. 
The ill-reputed Taranaki Bight justified its very worst 
reputation, and the steamer " Mahinapua," in spite of its 
fine-sounding name, is a mere nutshell of a steamer. I 
meant to go on from here directly by the Wellington ex- 
press, but I still feel so giddy that I do not dare to start 
before I have regained my equilibrium. Waiting in a 
little country town where one has nothing to see or to do 
is not so very pleasant, as you can imagine, and I feel as 
homesick as can be. It is bad enough to be in a strange 
place alone, but it is worse when one feels sick. I do 
so long for companionship, for sympathy. If only there 
were some women in the hotel. I wonder whether the 
emancipated New Zealand woman ever travels. I do not 
meet her anywhere. Is she busy with politics, or do her 
household duties prevent her from enjoying the beauties 
with which the country is so richly endowed? 
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New Plymouth is beautifully situated at the foot of 
Mount Egmont, an extinct volcano resembling very much 
the pictures one sees of Japan's sacred mountain, Fusi 
Yama. It is only nine thousand feet high, but, as it 
stands entirely alone, it seems higher: magnificent in its 
lonely grandeur. I have a great desire to ascend it, but 
should want company for such a trip, and that is just 
what I do not know how to get. I cannot very well ask 
the men at the hotel to climb Mount Egmont with me, 
although I am in the country where woman is the equal 
of man. 

Yesterday, at Mount Egmont Park, where there was 
some festivity, there were ever so many more men than 
women, and, strange to say, scarcely any couples. Just 
for the sake of curiosity, I went along the loneliest paths 
and to the most poetic corners, and found only one 
couple! Now, that is in striking contrast to Australia, 
where open-air love-making is so very much en vogue. 
Does the New Zealand young man find so little pleasure 
in the society of woman, his political equal? Or does the 
young woman find the society of one man too insipid? 
Or can it be possible that she submits to our Conti- 
nental conventionality, which does not allow us to go out 
with our young man unless it be in company of the whole 
family? I cannot very well believe that, for it is too 
un-English, too un-colonial; there must be some other 
reason, but what? 

To go back to myself. In the evening I sit for hours 
alone in a musty, dreary ladies' parlor and think en- 
viously of my friends at home sitting around a good fire 
as they chat amicably over a cup of tea. Yes, I pay a 
good price for the useful experiences I gather on my wan- 
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derings about the world. Last night, when I entered the 
parlor to write my diary, I found on the table a photo- 
graph ; it was of Berne, my own beautiful Berne 1 I sel- 
dom weep, for I think it childish; but that picture at 
that moment and in that place was too much for me. I 
let my head drop on that old, common, dusty hotel table 
and cried until I had no more tears left. A fit of real 
Swiss nostalgia. 

XXXVII 
CoLYTON, New Zealand, January 14, 1897. 
There is no place like home, even if it is not your own. 
For nearly a fortnight I have been blissfully happy in the 

beautiful home of my friend, Mrs. P . She was one 

of the " Ballarat" girls who came to Australia to be mar- 
ried four years ago. Though she came so far in search of 
happiness, it is evident that she has found it; for there 
seems to be not one discordant note in her home life at 
the antipodes. She told me yesterday she would not care 
to live in England again; life in this beautiful island is 
so much easier and pleasanter. For me, whose one great 
wish is to be at home again, this is hard to understand. 
But they say, " A woman's home is where she loves," 
and as my friend has a model husband and three charm- 
ing children, they may make up for all else. I can well 
see that one might be happy in this peaceful island home. 
Were I a novel-writer, I would choose the farming set- 
tlement of Colyton as the scene of a healthy ■ country 
novel. Everything and everybody appear healthy, sim- 
ple, and happy. None of the disturbances of the great 
world seems to reach the quiet homes in this part. Every- 
body does contentedly his share; of work, which is not 
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always the easiest, for in New Zealand the servant ques- 
tion is even a more serious one than it is in Australia. To 
get servants is nearly impossible, especially in the coun- 
try. If you succeed, you have to pay them out of all 
proportion, treat them as if they were your visitors, and 
do more work than you would if you had no domestic. 

For instance, Mrs. P 's maid was introduced to me 

as any other g-uest would have been; she is always ad- 
dressed as " Miss," sits at table with us, and allows Mrs. 

P to do all the serving. Now I begin to understand 

why the New Zealand woman does not travel. 

Farming in this country, as in Tasmania, seems to be 
particularly easy. The land is very fertile and there are 
none of the drawbacks of Australian farming: never 
too cold or too hot, no floods, no droughts, no rabbits, 
and plenty of water. Moreover, the government makes 
land tenure particularly easy for the settlers. I have 
been told a great deal about it, but am too ignorant to 
understand the matter. If you care to know more about 
the subject, write to the New Zealand Ministry of Lands 
for " The Crown Lands Guide," a little book which gives 
in language very clear — except to myself — all the laws of 
land tenure. 

I do a good deal of tramping — always my favorite 
sport — through forests and over fields. I climb innu- 
merable fences, to the great astonishment and scandal- 
izing of the respectable New Zealand cows and sheep, 
which look as if they do not approve of women acrobats. 
A tramp through the New Zealand bush is delightful, 
especially after the shadeless forests of Australia. Here 
are plenty of beautiful shade-trees, and such magnificent 
ferns! This country is famous for its gigantic, beauti- 
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ful ferns. Best of all, there are no snakes or other 
harmful animal on this island. When the white man 
first came to New Zealand there was not a single animal. 
That explains the cannibalism of the Maoris, who are 
otherwise such an intelligent and superior race. They 
are of Malay origin, like so many of the Pacific races, 
and, according to their own account, came here from the 
island of Hawaika, and have been in New Zealand not 
more than twenty generations, — that is, about four ar five 
hundred years. Dr. Lang, in his book entitled " View of 
the Origin and Migrations of the Polynesian Nation," 
says that starving castaways drifting in canoes for months 
began the practice of cannibalism, and want of animal food 
perpetuated it. As yet I have seen but few Maoris. Next 
week I hope to go up to the Hot Lake District ; there, I 
am told, are plenty of them. Those I have seen are 
really very handsome; and brains they must have, too, 
since the best orator of the New Zealand House of Par- 
liament is a Maori. I have asked many ladies why they 
did not have Maori servants ; they tell me that the Maori 
will not work for the whites ; he is not particularly fond 
of work, and thinks he does enough if he cultivates his 
own land. I rather respect him for being so independent 
as to refuse to become a servant. They will soon be a 
race of the past, for they are decreasing at the rate of 
about one thousand a year. According to the census of 
1886, there were forty-two thousand, so we can reckon 
that in half a century more New Zealand will be inhabited 
by white people only. 

Although the islands have an area of one hundred and 
six thousand square miles, the white population does not 
amount to much over half a million. Most of the settlers 
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are Scotch ; that, no doubt, accounts for the country being 
so prosperous. Some of the cities in the South Island are 
said to be as Scotch as any in Scotland. The South 
Island is called the Britain of the south, because of its 
resemblance to the British Isles; but the North Island, 
with its warmer climate and volcanic formation, is more 
like Italy or Greece. The North Island is really one large 
volcano, and the people here think much less of an earth- 
quake than we do of a thunder-storm. On my first night 
in this house, just as I was dropping off to sleep, Mrs. 
P came to my door and called through the key- 
hole, — 

" Miss Boegli, I was only going to tell you that if you 
hear a rumbling noise, do not be frightened; it will be 
only an earthquake." 

We are in sight of the volcano Tongariro, and it seems 
that gentleman is in the habit of grumbling now and 
then; he has, however, kept very quiet these two weeks, 
and so long as I am here I hope will continue to behave 
himself. 

XXXVIII 

Geyses Hotel, Whakarewarewa, New Zealand, 
January 20, 1897. 

Here, in the midst of hissing, spitting, and sputtering 
geysers, I cannot say that I feel particularly comfortable. 
It is not pleasant to feel the earth, which you have looked 
upon as such a firm body, constantly vibrating under you 
like a large ship. 

Whakarewarewa is a Maori village two or three miles 
from the railway station, Rotorua, famous for its health- 
bringing sulphur springs. You reach it by express from 
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Auckland, — an express that carries you along at the 
tremendous speed of eighteen miles an hour. You will 
laugh when I tell you what room I occupy in the hotel. 
As usual, the house was full when I arrived, but the bar- 
tender gallantly gave up his room. Although not quite 
as comfortable as my Auckland quarters, again I am 
indebted to man's gallantry for a shelter. The bartender 
at the Geyser Hotel is evidently no sybarite; the furnish- 
ing testifies to his extremely simple taste, — a bed, a chair, 
a wardrobe, and hundreds of bottles, — full bottles, if you 
please, — which decorate the walls, the floor, and even the 
window. Now, as I have a special weakness for a nice 
bright bedroom, big, fat champagne bottles and long, 
slender Tokay bottles are not, to my eye, particularly 
pleasing as mural decorations. You can easily imagine 
that I stay in my room no more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. I get up so early and dress with such speed that 
it would astonish the most hustling of housekeepers. Sel- 
dom am I in the hotel, except for my meals. At the 
Maori village, just over the bridge, is where I am to be 
found. 

Here all housework seems to be done out of doors. 
The Maori women adapt the natural wonders of the place 
to domestic uses; they wash clothes in a pool of hot 
water, and rinse them right next to it in a clear, cold 
stream. The whole village uses the same wash-tub and 
the same meat-pot. It is curious to watch their cooking. 
They all bring what they have to cook tied up in a bag; 
this bag is fastened by a long rope to a stick on the bank 
of the lake and left floating in the boiling water until the 
food is cooked ; meanwhile the men and women sit around 
and discuss the news of the day. Housekeeping in this 
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place is no drudgery. As nobody has invited me to taste 
the meat cooked in this way, I am not prepared to de- 
clare it delicious. I wonder whether they boiled men and 
women thus in the times of cannibalism. 

One of the old tattooed Maoris still living in this vil- 
lage has quite a history, they say, and could tell many a 
tale of bygone banquets where human roasts and cutlets 
formed the principal dainties. I do my best to cultivate 
the acquaintance of this interesting man and succeed after 
a fashion, thanks to the English pennies I give him, and 
which he gives again to the English in exchange for whis- 
key. We often sit for hours on the door-step of his hut 
and talk, as well as we can manage, of the subject dearest 
to his heart : the good old times when cannibalism flour- 
ished. The younger generation do not like to be re- 
minded of the habits of their parents, but he, poor man! 
is so old and has so few pleasures left that you cannot 
blame him for preferring to live in the past. The other 
day I asked him whether he had ever eaten a white man. 
Oh, yes, many of them ; but, to his sorrow, never a white 
woman. He told the interpreter that he would like to 
try me, as he thought I would make a nice, tender mor- 
sel. Since then I do not like him quite as well. Now, 
when he kisses my hand, — a habit he has adopted, — I 
cannot help feeling that, not his great respect for me, but 
something less noble prompts him to be gallant, and I 
do not feel at all flattered. 

There was a great Maori fete yesterday. Thousands 
of them came from far and wide. Their way of saluting 
is especially amusing. They take each other by the hand 
and rub noses with seriousness as great as if they were 
performing a funeral rite. On this occasion was inau- 
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gurated the new bridge between the hotel and their vil- 
lage. The ceremony was performed by the engineer, an 
Englishman, the customary bottle of champagne broken 
by his wife, and the bridge christened Wahiao in memory 
of an ancient Maori tribe. The Maori band played " God 
save the Queen," and afterwards some young men and 
maidens performed a dance, which the authorities kept 
within very decent limits. It was not the real war-dance, 
or " Haka," to which, as a young American girl once 
said, it would not be proper for a daughter to bring her 
mother. 

To crown the fete, last night the largest of the geysers, 
dormant for ever so long, broke out suddenly with tre- 
mendous noise and such force that the water went up in 
the air a hundred feet. For having seen this magnificent 
sight I consider myself particularly lucky, because a gen- 
tleman who has come here several summers for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing this geyser told me that this was 
the first time he had seen it in activity. 

This is a dangerous place to go about in, for you never 
know when and where you may strike a tender spot. 
In parts the crust of the earth is so thin that you hear 
the bubbling of the water underneath. As a general 
rule, travellers, unless perfectly familiar with the locality, 
are not allowed to go about without a guide. Know- 
ing nothing about the rules and the dangers of the 
place, on my first morning here I got away from my 
bottles so early that no one noticed my going out, and 
in blissful ignorance I went among the bubbling pools, 
the steaming lakelets, and the simmering mud-holes, and 
enjoyed them immensely. A man from the hotel found 
me just as I was trying to discover where a certain smell 
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of sulphur and the sound of bubbling water came from. 
He told me that I was in one of the most dangerous of 
spots. I shudder when I think what might have hap- 
pened if he had not come along in time. More than once 
the ground has given way under the feet of the unwary 
and they have disappeared in the boiling, seething cal- 
drons of mother earth. I shall breathe easier when I leave 
this place behind me, for, although I am not afraid to 
die, I prefer a cooler death. 

XXXIX 

On Board the S. S. " Alameda," 
January 23, 1897. 

We are steaming out of the lovely Auckland harbor, 
away from the beautiful, happy New Zealand that has 
made me richer by so many pleasant experiences and so 
many good friends. Yes, I who yesterday morning was 
a comparative stranger in Auckland, I had to-day a whole 
party of friends come to see me off. You ask how I 
found them. By going to a dinner-party to which I was 
not invited. 

That this is not the usual way of making acquaintances 
I know perfectly well. This is how it came about. While 
I was at Colyton I received a letter from an Australian 
lady telling me that a charming girl of our acquaintance, 
from San Francisco, had become engaged on the way 

home to a Mr. M , of Auckland. When I returned 

to Ellesmere I asked one of the gentlemen whether he 
happened to know this Mr. M . 

" Oh, yes," said he, " I know him very well ; he is a 
rich Aucklander. But" (looking at me very closely) " he 
is going to be married this week." 
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" I know it. He is marrying a friend of mine," said I, 
rather triumphantly. 

" Is that so? His bride is a friend of yours? How in- 
terested his mother will be to hear that ! I am going to 
her house to tea this evening. She will surely wish to 
meet the friend of her future daughter-in-law." 

Next day I got a telephone message from Mrs. M 

asking me when she might call. As I was just on the 
point of starting for Rotorua, I told her that I should be 
out of town until Friday (yesterday). Not longer than 
half an hour had I been in the house when I was called to 
the telephone. It was Mrs. M . 

" Miss Boegli, won't you come to dinner with us this 
evening?" she said. 

"To dinner!" I thought. "My trunks are at the 
wharf. How can I go to dinner anywhere?" So I re- 
plied, — 

" Mrs. M , I am awfully sorry, but I cannot possi- 
bly come, for I have nothing to wear except my travelling 
dress." 

" Never mind dress ; come just as you are. We shall 
be quite en famille." 

" Well, when do you dine ?" 

" At six. But please come early, as early as you pos- 
sibly can." 

" Very well. Thank you. Good-by." Ting, ting, 
ting. 

At ten minutes to six I sent for a cab, and a few min- 
utes later I rang the bell at Mrs. M 's door. A nice- 
looking English maid opened it. To my inquiry she 
answered, — 

" Mrs. M ? Mrs. M is not in, ma'am." 
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I stared at the girl in stupid amazement. Not in at 
three minutes to six, when one dines at six and has guests 
to dinner ! There must be some mistake. I looked blankly 
at her. 

" Are you, perhaps, the lady from Ellesmere?" the girl 
asked. 

" Yes." 

" Oh, then, please do come in. I heard Mrs. M 

speak about you, and I am sure she would be angry with 
me if I let you go away." 

Thus I allowed myself to be ushered into the drawing- 
room ; but no sooner was I there than I wished to be out 
again, for the more I thought about it the surer was I that 
the invitation to dinner was a mistake. How could I 
explain my presence in a house where I was not expected? 
If only the maid would come back and let me out, but I 
did not hear a sound in the house. Carefully I began to 
inspect the doors and windows to see if an escape was not 
possible ; but before I had found a way out, in came Mrs. 

M 's oldest son. I told him sans fagon the whole 

story. He seemed highly amused, as did his brother who 
came in shortly after. Laughing broke the ice, however, 
and we soon drifted into an absorbing conversation which 

made me forget my awkward position when Mrs. M 

entered, tall, stately, very imposing. I went up to her 
and said, in my blunt Swiss way, — 

" Mrs. M , I know I ought not to be here, but here 

I am. The telephone must have made a mistake." 

She told me that she had meant to ask me to come after 
dinner, but that I was very welcome then. That is how I 
came to be at table with people whom I had never seen 
before and who had not invited me. I believe every one 
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was more or less amused by the funny way we got ac- 
quainted with one another, and as Mrs. M more than 

once said, " I am so glad the telephone has made a mis- 
take," I began to console myself for being where I should 
not have been. Other members of the family came, and I 

had to tell all I possibly could about Miss S , the 

daughter, sister, and niece that was soon to be. It was 
altogether the most delightful evening. To-day Mrs. 

C , a daughter of Mrs. M , gave a luncheon, after 

which the whole party saw me down to the steamer, load- 
ing me with flowers, candy, and books. In one word, I 
had a send-off as if 1 were a New Zealand girl, and not 
one who but yesterday was a stranger in this land. I shall 
never forget the kindness of my New Zealand friends, but 
neither shall I forget the danger of accepting invitations 
through a telephone. 

There is only one disappointment in my New Zealand 
trip. I had hoped to find an opportunity to go to Norfolk 
Island, only six hundred miles away. Unfortunately, 
there seemed to be no way that I could manage to visit 
these islanders whose history is so unique. Have you 
ever heard of the mutiny of the " Bounty" ? At the end 
of the last century the crew of the ship " Bounty," on its 
way from Tahiti to the West Indies with a cargo of bread- 
fruit, mutinied under the leadership of the first mate, 
Fletcher Christian. The commander of the ship. Captain 
Bligh, and some of the unpopular men on board were set 
adrift in an open boat; after five weeks of inexpressible 
suffering they reached the island of Timor. After having 
taken aboard some Tahitian women, the mutineers, in 
order to escape capture, steered towards Pitcairn Island, 
a lonely, abandoned spot in the South Sea, about half- 
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way between New Zealand and South America. There, 
shut off from the world and forgotten by mankind, they 
lived until, many years after, the captain of an American 
ship discovered them. At that time the only one of the 
mutineers left was John Adams, who acted as pastor and 
school-master. The only book on the island was a Bible. 
They knew no money; drunkenness and many other of 
our modern vices were equally unknown to the happy 
islanders. A pure, simple. Arcadian life they were and 
still are living. They are said to be very pious, — all Sev- 
enth-day Adventists. As the island is only four and a 
half miles in circumference, it soon became too small for 
the increasing population, and some years ago the English 
government transported many of them to Norfolk Island, 
where they continue to live their patriarchal life. On 
both islands there are only four names: Christian, 
Adams, Young, and MacKoy. The daughter of Adams 
is writing their history, I am told. You will need no 
more to buy " Robinson Crusoe" for your children. Get 
the " History of Pitcairn Island." It will be just as ex- 
citing, and truth is more interesting than fiction. 
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On Board the S. S. "Alameda," South Sea, 
January 24, 1897. 

The German proverb that some people have more good 
luck than brains fits me. Only fancy my good luck! I 
have just received an invitation to stop over at Samoa. 
On board there is a lady who is the head of an English 
mission school at Apia, and to-day she asked me to be her 
guest as long as I cared to. I cannot tell how happy this 
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invitation makes me; it nearly causes me to forget my 
disappointment about Norfolk Island; for ever since I 
read about Robert Louis Stevenson's home there I have 
had a longing to visit Samoa. 

This is our second twenty-fourth of January and our 
second Sunday on board. Yesterday we had the twenty- 
fourth of the Eastern Hemisphere and to-day the twenty- 
fourth of the Western Hemisphere; for we have just 
passed the i8oth degree of latitude. You know that, 
when travelling from west to east, you gain four minutes 
for every degree of latitude you pass; therefore, when 
you cross the iSoth degree you have gained seven hundred 
and twenty minutes, or twelve hours ; so, in order to keep 
step with the rest of the world, you have to go back one 
day. That is how we manage to get two consecutive Sun- 
days. You know all this, of course; so did I, and yet I 
was caught in such a way that even now, several hours 
after, my face burns with shame and mortification. 

Yesterday one of the officers asked me to play a game 
of halma with him, whereupon I answered, in a very re- 
proving and unchristian sort of way, " No, sir ; I never 
play games on Sunday." 

He went away without saying a word. As he appeared 
to feel the rebuke, I was sorry for it; not that I would 
have played with him, but I might have refused more 
gently. This morning while I was writing in the dining- 
room, Mr. Steward was reading the paper at the other end 
of the table. We had not spoken to each other since yes- 
terday, and as I felt that the greater fault was on my side, 
I went up to him and said, — 

" Mr. Steward, will you have a game with me to-day ?" 

" Oh, dear me, no," said he, in a simpering, affected 
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tone of voice; " I would not dream of playing games on 
Sunday." 

" But it is not Sunday to-day ; it is Monday." 

" No, it is Sunday." 

" How can you be so absurd ? You know perfectly 
well that it is Monday. Did I not refuse to play halma 
with you yesterday because it was Sunday ?" 

" That is all very true, but still it is Sunday to-day, and 
I have made a vow that from now on I will play games no 
more on Sunday." 

I could have shaken the man, especially because he kept 
so provokingly cool behind that large paper of his, while 
I — well, I was not cool at all. How could I be? Finally 
I said, " Mr. Steward, either you have had a glass too 
much or else you are feverish ; I'd better go and fetch the 
doctor." When I was already on the stairs I called back, 
" You might come with me, and we will ask the captain to 
decide about the day." 

He came with astonishing alacrity. We found the 
captain talking to several gentlemen passengers, and with 
entire absence of good manners I interrupted the conver- 
sation by asking, — 

" Please, captain, what day is it?" 

" Sunday, Miss Boegli." 

I stood dumfounded, looking from the captain to Mr. 
Steward and from Mr. Steward to the captain in helpless 
amazement. At last the captain said, — 

" Did you not know that we had passed the i8oth 
degree ?" 

" No, of course I did not know ; if I had known I 
should not have made such a fool of myself !" 

How I could forget that there was such a thing as the 
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i8oth degree in the Pacific I cannot yet understand. Well, 
I paid dear enough for the two consecutive Sundays in 
my life. 

The Pacific Ocean is not half so pacific as you would 
expect it to be; consequently we are not a particularly 
lively lot of people. Among others, there is a party of 
theosophists from New York who have been on a lec- 
turing and teaching tour around the world. Eight of 
them came on board at Auckland, but last night a ninth 
member — a little boy — made his entrance into the world. 
I was told in Auckland that we were to have with us 
some theosophists, and I honestly confess that I looked 
forward to meeting them. Ever since I heard the ser- 
mons against Annie Besant, in Sydney, I imagined that 
theosophists must be rather wicked but delightfully inter- 
esting people. I am terribly disappointed, for they are 
neither wicked nor interesting. Indeed, they are rather 
better and less interesting than the majority of people. I 
sit right among them at table and have not yet heard one 
clever remark. The head of the party is a woman, who 
says, so I am told, that she is a reincarnation of Madame 
Blavatzky. I hear you ask your father whether he knows 
who Madame Blavatzky was. No use, my dear; your 
father is a clergyman, and a clergyman dares not know 
who Madame Blavatzky was. Let me tell you. She was 
the very young wife of a very old Russian general. One 
day, in a little family quarrel, she struck him on the head 
with a silver candlestick; he fell down and died, after 
which she took to her heels as fast as she could and went 
to London. I do not know whether it was on London 
Bridge or somewhere else that she was met by a being 
from the spirit world, who commanded her to go to India 
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and study the sacred writings of the Hindoos. She 
obeyed, and having devoted many years to the secret 
writings of the Hindoo sages, or adepts, she became the 
founder of theosophy. What theosophy means I know 
not, but I am determined to find out before I get around 
the world. 

XLI 

Apia, Samoan Islands, February i, 1897. 

If ever you should suffer from nervous prostration, I 
advise you to come to Samoa ; to these green, quiet islands 
of the South Pacific, far away from the hustle and bustle 
of our nerve-wrecking civilization. Here no shrill loco- 
motive whistle makes you jump and wince ; no telephone 
bells call you away from your dinner ; you never have to 
hurry to catch a train or a tram-car, for there are no trains 
or tram-cars to catch ; never would a telegram startle or 
frighten you, for no electric line connects these happy 
islands with the rest of the worrying world. The only 
excitement is the arrival of the American-Australian mail 
steamers once a month; then you get your mail, after 
which you have again a whole month before you, with 
nothing to do but answer letters, breathe, sleep, and eat. 
Is this not an inviting prospect for any one whose nerves 
suffer at every noise and shock? Add to this that you 
would have to deal with the handsomest, most charming, 
and gentlest of savages. 

Yes, the Samoans are all this. I can understand now 
Robert Louis Stevenson's love for them. If I were not 
spoiled by civilization, I would settle down among them 
and live their simple Arcadian life. But, unfortunately, 
I am spoiled, irrevocably spoiled, by many years of an 

9 
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artificial life. I do want to be worried by dress-makers 
and milliners; I do want to build palaces in the air; I 
do want to work, to plan, to hurry so as to get ahead 
of some of my fellow-creatures. In one word, I do want 
to be miserable. What a lesson of happiness I could 
learn from the Samoans, if I wanted to ! They eat what 
nature and their neighbors' plantations kindly provide 
them with, — ^bread-fruit, taro, bananas, cocoanuts, etc.; 
they dress in nothing; they dwell in houses composed of 
four poles and a thatched roof; they sleep on mats with 
bamboo sticks for pillows; all these things are easy to 
get. They do not have to kill themselves with hard work 
to get a living, as is so often the case with us clever and 
wise people. 

If the Samoans are so hapny and gentle, you will ask, 
why are there so many rebellions in Samoa? My dear, 
what human being would not rebel if he had three mas- 
ters and was expected to serve all three well, but each in a 
different way? Well, that is about the case with Samoa. 
The three great powers, America, England, and Ger- 
many, have all set their foot here, and all want to have 
their say in matters of government. Of course you do not 
imagine that they often agree. Strange to say, none of 
the three powers seems particularly anxious to get the 
islands for itself, and yet none of them wants to retire, 
leaving the others in peaceful possession. So far, I be- 
lieve, the Germans have the greatest hegemony in Samoan 
affairs; they possess most of the land, — the immense 
cocoanut plantations, — and the Samoan commerce is en- 
tirely in their hands. They have the king under their 
thumbs ; he, poor man 1 does not dare to move without 
their permission. On the other hand, the English seem to 
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have a greater hold on the people, for it is England which 
Christianized and taught them. 

The German consul-general, in speaking to me of their 
tripartite government, said that the Germans would will- 
ingly withdraw from the islands if some one would buy 
their plantations at a fair price. I wonder whether he 
meant it. When I asked the English consul, " Why does 
not England try to get these islands? John Bull is not 
generally so timid about getting things that do not belong 
to him," his answer was very English : " It would be too 
expensive an acquisition, for Samoa has neither gold, sil- 
ver, nor precious stones." 

His exr»lanation was very clear to me. If Samoa were 
one of the gold or diamond districts of South Africa, 
both Germany and America would long ago have received 
their passports. 

That the possession of Samoa, in spite of the fertility 
of the soil, would not enrich a country I can easily see. 
The Samoans will not work for the whites, except, per- 
haps, for the missions; so laborers have to be imported 
from other islands. Moreover, Samoa will never be a 
white man's country like New Zealand or Tasmania: 
it is too hot for those who have to work. True, I began 
by recommending it, but only to the sick and to those 
who wished to come here for a rest. The climate seems 
to be especially hard on women and children ; they cannot 
stand it long, and therefore most white men here are 
bachelors or married to native women. If things go on 
like this, Samoa will soon have a population of half- 
whites only, and that will be a great pity; for while the 
Samoans have charming qualities, this is not the case with 
the metis or mixed blood. They seem to take the very 
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worst of both races. That French priest was not far 
wrong when he said, " God made the white man, and God 
made the black man, but the devil made the metis." 

Last week my friend from the mission school and I 
called on His Majesty, King Maleatoa Luapepa. He 
received us in his European villa, a house not much more 
than a cottage with half a dozen rooms. His income does 
not allow him to live in grand style. When his subjects 
pay their taxes regularly he gets seventy-five dollars a 
month ; but if they do not, which is more often the case, 
he receives only fifty dollars. You see it does not pay to 
be king in Samoa. King Maleatoa is a very nice man, 
about fifty years of age, educated by the missionaries, and 
a member of the Congregational Church. He has had a 
sad and an adventurous life for a Samoan king. In 1888 
the Germans took him prisoner and sent him to Cam- 
eroon, Africa, where he was confined for three years. 
During his captivity he was ill with yellow fever, from 
which he never quite recovered. He appears sad and 
broken down. In looking at him you would never think 
of saying " happy as a king." 

XLII 

Papauta, Apia, February 6, 1897. 
To-day was a great one at Papauta; we had a double 
wedding. Two of the pupils were married to young 
native pastors. The ceremony was performed in the 
school-room by the old native school pastor. It did not, 
of course, differ from the usual Protestant ceremony, but 
the wedding-feast was slightly different from similar ones 
at home. The table was set under proud, feathery palms ; 
the table-cloth consisted of large banana leaves laid on 
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the ground ; on them were spread before the eyes of the 
enchanted visitors baskets of fish, bread-fruit, taro, 
watermelons, bananas, and sugar-cane, and to crown all 
there were eight whole roasted pigs ! The families of the 
young couples brought all these delicious things; as for 
the guests, their presents were mats and tapas (made by 
the women from the inner bark of the mulberry-tree), 
which they offered, not to the young people, but to the 
parents. 

When all was ready we took our seats around the 
table, — that is, we sat on the ground tailor fashion, which 
is a most uncomfortable position for one unaccustomed 
to it. But before the eating began speeches were made by 
some of the chiefs. The Samoans do not have to wait 
until wine has warmed them up, loosened their tongues, 
and enlivened their imagination — indeed, wine has no 
part in the menu; cocoanut milk was the only beverage; 
but nowhere — not even in France — could one find easier 
talkers than the Samoans. Of course I do not understand 
what they say, but I hear how fluent their speech is : no 
stammering, no hesitation, no repetition; it flows like 
a stream, perfectly smooth. They have the true gift of 
oratory, — the women as well as the men. I went one 
evening to a Christian Endeavor meeting for young girls, 
and the leader, who was quite young, prayed for over 
ten minutes without a moment's stop or hesitation. After 
the meeting was over I said to my friend, — 

"What a wonderful memory that girl must have to 
remember such a long prayer so well !" 

"That was not learned by heart," answered she; "it 
was all impromptu." 

But to come back to the wedding-feast. When every 
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prominent man had had his say, the eating began; and 
what eating! I am sorry I saw it! My admiration for 
the handsome, kingly Samoans fell somewhat when I saw 
them eat. It seemed to me that even without knife or fork 
they could have done it a little less brutishly. More than 
ever I shall appreciate good table manners. Yes, I repeat 
it, I am sorry I saw the Samoans eat. I should have liked 
to remember only their beauty, their brightness, their 
gallantry. 

Speaking of gallantry, yesterday I went for a walk 
through somebody's plantation. I came to a little bub- 
bling brook over which a tree-trunk was thrown for a 
bridge. I stopped, not because I was afraid to cross the 
rustic bridge, but to admire the fresh green banks of the 
little mountain stream. Presently out of the woods came 
two handsome Samoans. They stepped into the water 
on each side of me and gallantly led me across it. Now, 
could one help liking such charming people ? Their good- 
nature often passes my comprehension. For instance, the 
other day I was riding down town with my friend. On 
the way we passed a gang of prisoners, one of whom, a 

fine young fellow, smiled at Miss S and called out 

to her, " Talofa, Misi Sulesa." When I asked her who 
this happy-looking prisoner was, she told me that he was 
one of her neighbors who had been in the habit of coming 
to her garden gate and flirting with the girls, which was, 
of course, very much against the school regulations. As 
he would not take her warnings to heart, she wrote to the 
king one day and demanded the imprisonment of the 
amorous Celadon, to teach him a lesson. He knows per- 
fectly well that she is the cause of his imprisonment, and 
yet he salutes her as if she were his best friend. 
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They are by no means stupid ; on the contrary, all their 
teachers tell me that they have very good brains. They 
learn with remarkable facility and remember what they 
have learned. To this I can testify, for lately I happened 
to enter a room where Miss S was holding a con- 
ference with her plantation laborers. They all saluted 
me with a friendly " Talofa," and I could see that 
Miss S was telling them that I was from Switzer- 
land. 

" I am afraid they will not be much the wiser for know- 
ing that I come from Switzerland," said I to the mistress 
of the house, in German, " for I am certain that they do 
not know where Switzerland is." 

Miss S instantly turned to them with the ques- 
tion, — 

" Where is Switzerland?" 

" In Europe, in the middle of Europe," cried several 
voices. 

I think I blushed, for I felt ashamed at having assumed 
such superiority over those whom I was in the habit of 
calling savages. I felt also, and with a great sense of 
humiliation, that had I been asked a few years ago where 
Samoa was, I could not have defined so promptly and 
with such accuracy the position of the Samoan Islands. 
Yes, I think travelling takes conceit out of us ; for when 
we compare ourselves with other nations or with other 
races that have seemed to us inferior, we gradually find 
out that we are not such superior beings. I have better 
table manners; there is no doubt about that; but other- 
wise I do not know that I, with my Old- World education, 
possess any marked superiority over these savages of the 
South Sea. 
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XLIII 

Malua, Island of Upolu, Samoa, 
February 10, 1897. 

Malua, where the sons of the Samoan grandees are edu- 
cated, — King Maleatoa received his education here, — is 
the Oxford of the South Pacific, and especially a training- 
school for Samoan pastors. All the native pastors and 
teachers of the Samoan Islands, as well as hundreds of 
others who go as missionaries to other Pacific island 
groups, are pupils of Malua. It is a remarkable and 
unique institution. The students get their education, 
board, and lodging free. Just now there are about two 
hundred students, all men; some of them even married. 
The London Missionary Society owns about three hun- 
dred acres of land here, which it bought fifty years ago 
for fifteen shillings an acre. Each student is allotted so 
much land during his stay at Malua; he has to work it 
himself and furnish every day his part of the menu. 
Those who are married live alone with their families, but 
the unmarried ones live in groups under the supervision 
of an elderly couple from their respective division or tribe, 
who are here to look after the bodies and souls of the 
young men in their care, — that is, they have to prepare 
their food, see that they do not go astray, and that they 
are present at the religious exercises held daily at six 
o'clock in the evening. All the houses of the students 
are built around a large square. At six, when the prayer- 
bell rings, every family retires to its own cottage and has 
its own service. The singing of hymns forms a large part 
of the service, and as every household is quite indepen- 
dent of the others and chooses its own favorite hymns, 
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it often happens that at the same time you can hear twenty 
or more different ones. The meetings do not disturb 
one another, but to an outsider who happens to be near the 
square at the time of service, as I was yesterday, the effect 
is sHghtly amusing. 

The Malua students study not only books, but they get 
a good deal of manual training; they learn to build 
houses, to make roads, to cultivate the land in a better 
way, etc. Just now they are building a memorial hall 
under the supervision of a Sydney carpenter. A very 
pretty church, too, has been built by them under the direc- 
tion of the president of the college, who is neither an 
architect nor a carpenter, but who, like all the mission- 
aries here, knows a little of everything that is worth 
knowing. Last Sunday I took Holy Communion with 
the students ; it seemed to please them veiy much to have 
a lady from far-away Switzerland with them. Instead 
of wine, we had cocoanut milk. The Samoans know 
nothing of wine, — at least those who live at a distance 
from Apia and foreign influence. This cocoanut milk is 
an excellent substitute for wine; we usually drink it at 
table, and it is delightfully refreshing. It is colorless and 
has a slightly acid taste, more like lemonade than milk. 
When I first tasted it I did not care for it at all, but like 
it better every day. It is the only cool drink to be had 
here. Considering that the nut usually hangs right in 
the sun, it is strange to me that the milk should be cool. 
To get good milk the nut must be picked before it is quite 
ripe, — that is, before the copra begins to form. You ask 
what copra means. Being one of the new words that I 
have just added to my vocabulary, I rather like to use 
it. Copra is the commercial name for the meat of the 
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cocoanut. Since nearly all cocoanuts are grown for its 
sake, they are left on the tree until the milk has con- 
solidated into copra. That is why the cocoanut milk we 
get at home, if ever we get any, is such horrid stuff; it is 
rancid. It must be quite fresh from the tree to be pala- 
table. I like best to drink it out in the woods right from 
the shell. Please do not imagine that I climb the trees 
myself. No, I wait until I see coming along a fine full- 
grown Samoan; then I smile at him my very best smile, 
say in salutation, " Talofa," the only Samoan word I 
know, and make him understand somehow that I am 
thirsty. With monkey-like agility he will climb the first 
good cocoanut-tree (it is not his own, but that does not 
matter), bring down a fresh nut, break it, and hand it to 
me with the grace of a Ganymede. To climb a cocoanut- 
tree is not easy, because it is so very high and has such a 
smooth bark. When a boy has fetched down his first 
cocoanut, he can say that he has graduated from boyhood 
to manhood ; the cocoanut is his diploma. 

Another favorite drink of the Samoans, not so harm- 
less as cocoanut milk, and much preached against by 
the missionaries because of its pernicious effect on the 
consumer, is kawa. Kawa is not an intoxicating drink ; it 
goes not to one's head, but to one's feet. An inveterate 
kawa drinker gradually loses the use of his legs; he is 
like one paralyzed. 

A kawa party was given lately in my honor, because I 
had expressed a wish to taste this national drink about 
the preparation of which I had read so much. A kawa 
party is a much more ceremonious affair than is a tea 
party with us. The company sits around in a circle, in 
the middle of which is enthroned the kawa bowl. If the 
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kawa is to be made in the fashion really orthodox, sev- 
eral young girls sit around the bowl and chew the root. 
When it is done — ^that is, sufficiently impregnated with 
saliva — they spit it into the bowl, after which water is 
added and the whole mess stirred a little and cleansed of 
the fibrous parts, a process in which hands are freely used. 
When it is ready to be served, the master of ceremonies 
calls out the names of those whose turn it is to drink, and 
great care is taken that the guests shall be served accord- 
ing to their birth or position. The same cocoanut cup is 
used by the whole party. 

Kawa is, on the whole, not unpalatable : very bitter at 
first, but with a delicious, sweet after-taste. Of course we 
did not have ours chewed ; simply grated on an ordinary, 
commonplace cheese-grater. The old Samoans despise 
this modem way of kawa making; they say that chewing 
alone can give it the right taste. Princess Fa'amu, the 
daughter of King Maleatoa, tells me that she always runs 
away from home when her father is visited by some noted 
chief, for fear that she may be called in to chew kawa for 
them. 

XLIV 

Malua, February 13, 1897. 
I am still at Malua, where, it seems to me, I am leading 
a very useful life ; for I am learning more here in one day 
than I ever did before in one whole week or even month. 
The president of Malua College, in whose house I am 
a g^est, is one of the most interesting and best-informed 
men I have ever met. He is by far the best authority on 
Samoan affairs ; he has been in this country over twenty 
years, knows every nook and comer of the islands, and is 
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well acquainted with the manners and customs of the 
natives. Just now I am reading Robert Louis Steven- 
son's " History of Samoa," which I should not half un- 
derstand if I had not Mr. N at hand to explain the 

knotty points to me. He and Stevenson were good 
friends. The great author often was a guest at Malua, 
where he occupied the very room I occupy now, — a fact 
I am very eager to mention, of course. What a pity he is 
not alive! How I should have enjoyed meeting him! 

From what Mr. N says, he must have been one of 

the most delightful men to know. 

Mrs. Stevenson and her daughter, Mrs. Strong, called 
on me at Papauta, and I was one day at their home at 
Vailima, which Stevenson loved so much a»:d where he 
wrote so many of his works. There is a private road 
leading off from the main one to Vailima, called " The 
Road of Love," because the Samoans built it for Steven- 
son out of pure love. They adored him, and so did every- 
body else who knew him. I also met the young lady to 

whom Stevenson willed his birthday. She is Miss I , 

the daughter of the Chief- Justice of Samoa, an American. 
She happened to be born on the twenty-ninth of Febru- 
ary, and complained one day to Stevenson that she had a 
birthday only once in four years ; so he made over to her 
in due legal form his birthday. 

Yesterday a student was expelled from Malua for 
having disobeyed college rules. The wives of the heads 
of the school also instruct a few native girls in all kinds 
of useful work. These girls live on the premises of the 
mission home, and one college rule is that no student shall 
be seen near the girls' dwellings after six o'clock in the 
evening. A student was found the evening before last 
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flirting with one of the girls at the door of her cottage; 
yesterday he was expelled. I saw the culprit when he 

came to say good-by to Mrs. N and the children, 

and a fine, handsome fellow he was. I sincerely pitied 
him, and thought that the punishment was rather hard for 
such a small offence, especially as the girl did not seem in 

the least sorry, and when Mrs. N reproached her for 

encouraging him by saying that nothing hindered her 
from marrying him, she flippantly answered that she did 
not dream of such a thing. In the way of coquetry it 
seems that the Samoan belle has nothing to learn from 
her white sister. I thought that if he were sent away, she 

ought to be sent away, too, and I told Mr. N so; 

but he says it is a much more serious thing to send a girl 
away, especially when she is high-born, as this one is; 
for at home she would simply be sold to the highest 
bidder. 

In Samoa the daughter of a king or chief belongs, not 
to the father, but to the clan. The clan marries her to the 
man who is able to offer in exchange the greatest number 
of precious mats, and generally the oldest men are richest 
in mats. The Samoans have the same love for mats that 
some of us have for money. Mats constitute power here ; 
for a rare one a Samoan would sell the souls of a hun- 
dred girls. To the Samoan king or chief they are of 
greater value than are the crown jewels to European 
royalty. A propos of crowns, according to the laws of 
most South Sea islands, it is not the son of the king who 
succeeds to the throne, but the son of the king's sister. If 
there be none, the clan chooses another king. That is 
somewhat different from our way of doing things, is it 
not? 
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XLV 

Papauta, Apia, February 20, 1897. 

I have a toothache ! Now, that is nothing wonderful 
or important ; but to have a toothache in Samoa is quite 
a serious thing for the sufferer, because the nearest dentist 
is in New Zealand, a five days' journey. Can you under- 
stand now why my toothache should be paramount in my 

mind? You need not tell Mr. G about this lack of 

dentists in Samoa, for he might want to come and settle 
here, and that would be a bad thing for him because he 
would not have hajf a dozen patients a year. The 
Samoans do not suffer from bad teeth and there are not 
enough whites to keep a dentist going. There is only 
one doctor in the whole group of islands, a German, Dr. 

F . I have not met him yet, but had the honor of 

being introduced last Sunday, after church, to his wife, a 
full-blooded Samoan. 

A propos of church, I went to the English church with 
Princess Fa'amu, the daughter of King Maleatoa. She 
wore European dress, the glory of which centred in a 
brand-new pair of patent leather shoes, evidently made for 
some one far smaller than her Samoan Highness. As we 
were walking home from church, suddenly my princess 
sat down in the middle of the road, took off her shoes and 
stockings, and exclaimed, with delight, " Now I feel com- 
fortable." I wonder why she does not make herself feel 
comfortable always; she would be so much better look- 
ing. Princess Fa'amu is quite a nice girl, well educated, 
even according to the European standard of education. 
She was for seven years in an English school at Fiji, and 
is now a pupil at Papauta. 
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A word about this Papauta, the largest mission school 
for girls in the islands. There are about ninety girls, mostly 
quite young women, who pay not more than five dollars a 
year for board and tuition fee. They get a very sensible 
education with no superfluous accomplishments which 
later would be useless ; simply the elementary branches of 
school learning. Much attention is given to housekeep- 
ing, washing, and sewing, for of course the women 
brought up by the mission have to wear something more 
than a smile. Their costume is, however, very simple, 
consisting of a long, loose robe, a kind of Mother Hub- 
bard gown, exceedingly comfortable, and very graceful 
when well made. I wonder why the white ladies here do 
not adopt this dress ; I should if I stayed. 

The principal of Papauta is a most wonderful woman. 
She is just now without an assistant, and therefore teaches 
and manages that large school entirely alone, and yet she 
always looks much cooler than I who do nothing. The 
language taught at Papauta, as at all the schools of the 
London Missionary Society here, is Samoan. When I 

expressed my astonishment to Miss S that English 

people should teach in a foreign language, she said, " We 
want to make, not Europeans of them, but useful Sa- 
moans." 

Since the English missionaries in Samoa do admirable 
work, it is not astonishing that they should be so well 
beloved by the people. But there is one thing that I 
cannot understand. How is it that the English, who, as a 
rule, are such poor linguists, are able to teach and to 
preach in Samoan after having studied the language a few 
weeks or months? I was told of one man who, after 
having studied Samoan for three months in Sydney with 
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a former missionary, came here and preached in Samoan 
on the very first Sunday after his arrival ! Of course I 
do not suppose for a moment that he was understood, but 
it is a marvel to me that he managed to say anything. 

For me the study of Samoan offers insurmountable 
difficulties. I have been going about with a Samoan 
grammar under my arm for the last few weeks, and yet 
" Talofa" is all I know and ever shall know. The greatest 
difficulty is the absence of the verb " to be." It is replaced 
by a particle which to me is utterly incomprehensible. 
Another thing which makes the study of Samoan very 
complicated is the duality of the language. There are 
really two languages, one for the common people and the 
other for kings and chiefs. A thing belonging to the king 
has an entirely different name when possessed by an ordi- 
nary mortal. Thus the common name of house is " fale," 
but the king's or chief's is called " maota," although it is 
exactly the same kind of house. Verbs, too, are dual ; the 
common verb for " to know" is " iloa," but when speak- 
ing to or of a king it is " silafia." As for beauty, the 
Samoan language is one of the sweetest in sound I ever 
heard, much more so than Italian. Every word ends with 
a vowel, and two consonants can never come together. 
They separate our consonants in the prettiest way : " Brit- 
ish" is transformed into " Beritania," I am " Misi Bo- 
geli," and Miss Schultze is " Misi Sulesa." Could one 
transform Schultze into anything more musical ? I won- 
der what they would make of some of the Polish names, 
such as Trzetrzewinski. I suppose it would be " Tirize- 
tirizevinisiki." 

You can imagine how beautiful this language sounds 
when it is sung. I love to go to church just for the sing- 
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ing. The natives are born poets and musicians ; they can 
compose impromptu whole epics. One begins the first 
line and the others chime in ; thus the whole Samoan his- 
tory is told in song. When I went over to Malua, the 

crew which Mr. N had sent with the boat to fetch 

me sang the whole way, and, as I very often heard my 
name, I asked one who knew English what they were 
singing. He told me that they were singing their good 
wishes to me. The Samoans seem to have taken me under 
their particular protection, for every Sunday in church and 
every evening in prayer-meeting they offer a special prayer 
that the Samoan climate may agree with me, that I may 
accomplish my tour of the world without sickness or acci- 
dent, and other nice things. I think I will ask them to 
pray for my toothache; it might be better than a dentist 
and is certainly cheaper. 

XLVI 

The Mission House, Apia, February 24, 1897. 
Again I am on the eve of departure for other lands. 
The steamer " Zealandia" may call any hour and carry 
me away from the lovely green shores of hospitable Sa- 
moa. That is the greatest drawback of my way of travel- 
ling: I stay everywhere just long enough to become 
deeply attached to the people, and then I am obliged to 
leave them. I left Papauta this afternoon, in order to be 
nearer at hand when the steamer calls. The girls, the 
neighbors, and the plantation laborers all came to bid me 
good-by. It was a send-off the like of which I never had, 
nor ever expect to have again. They came in procession, 
over a hundred of them, the women all dressed in white 
and singing a song that they had composed for me. When 
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they were near the veranda where I was sitting with Miss 

S , they came one after another to shake hands with 

me, and every one of them — men, women, and children — 
put a present at my feet. I am wedded to Samoa by no 
less than thirty rings, — ^tortoise-shell they are. As for 
mats, tapas, fans, etc., I have such a quantity that I am 
at a loss what to do with them. What will the American 
custom-house officers do to me if I arrive with such a 
heap of outlandish things? I might not have money 
enough to pay the duty on them all. The hats I leave be- 
hind ; there are not less than eleven of them ! The most 
curious of all my presents is a Samoan dress of tapa, 
made especially for me. It is not becoming, and I do not 
think I shall ever become so devoid of vanity as to wear it ; 
but I take it with me, and shall present it to some museum 
as a curio. Tapa is getting rarer every year ; the younger 
generation does not take the time to make it because 
European materials that look much nicer can be gotten 
so easily. One more decade, and tapa-making will be a 
lost art in the Samoan Islands. 



XLVII 

On Boakd the S. S. " Zealandia," North Pacific, 
February 28, 1897. 

After four long years I am once again in the Northern 

Hemisphere, and feel as if I were hundreds of miles 

nearer home than I was a short hour ago. To-day, at a 

quarter past twelve, we crossed the equator. I had taken 

paper and pen on deck because I wished to give myself 

the sentimental pleasure of writing to you at the very 

moment when I should be again on the same hemisphere 
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with you. But the Pacific Ocean had ordained it differ- 
ently, for at the very second one of the officers called out, 
" We are passing the line," a tremendous wave beat down 
on us and flooded the deck for a few moments. My chair, 
with myself in it, if you please, was carried away like a 
nutshell. Happily, a man caught hold of us before we 
were washed overboard. As for my book, my paper, and 
my pen, they had already disappeared in the depths of the 
ocean. So you see I, too, received the equatorial baptism, 
although I am no sailor. 

Never was there a thing so misnamed as the Pacific 
Ocean. Indeed, I think it is one of the roughest seas 
there is. We left Samoa early on Thursday the twenty- 
fifth, and it has been so rough ever since that not once 
could we have our port-holes open ; therefore our cabins 
are nearly unbearable. The heat is greater than it was 
when we passed the Red Sea four years ago, where, at 
least, we had air; here we have none. It is perfect 
agony; the famous "Black Hole of Calcutta" cannot 
have been much worse. And we have to suffer thus for 
five or six days longer 1 No, really, I do not see how there 
can be people who actually travel for pleasure. Neither 
do I quite understand what makes me willingly expose 
myself to all sorts of discomforts for the mere satisfaction 
of finding out what people look like at the other end of 
the world. 
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XLVIII 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, March 6, 1897. 

" The Paradise of the Pacific" they call Honolulu, and 
this, indeed, is no misnomer, so far, at least, as the beauty 
of the place is concerned. A more exquisitely beautiful 
sight than the capital of the Hawaiian Islands, as we ap- 
proached it yesterday, I have never yet seen. Whoever 
gave the name of " Queen of Islands" to Ceylon had 
surely not been in the Hawaiian Archipelago, or, if so, 
he did not come near the island of Oahu and its lovely 
capital, Honolulu. What strikes one most of all on near- 
ing the island is the exquisite coloring. It is not the rich, 
deep green that so distinguishes Samoa, but a most deli- 
cate blending of a beautiful Queensland opal. The very 
air is opal-hued. No artist could render a faithful picture 
of Oahu scenery. Such coloring will never be reproduced 
by human hand. 

However inviting Honolulu looks from a distance, it 
does not disappoint you when you come near. To begin 
with, you are received at the wharf by the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment band, — a regular military one, if you please, the 
director of which is a German band-master whom the 
late king, Kalakaua, brought with him from Germany. 
It is first class, next to the Thirteenth Infantry Regiment 
in Cracow, the best military band I ever heard. Like their 
cousins, the Samoans, the Hawaiians are born musicians. 

Naturally, when one has been in Samoa, one expects to 
find in the Hawaiian Islands very much the same condi- 
tions. They are both in the same ocean, have the same 
vegetation, and are inhabited by the same race of people. 
But what a difference between the two capitals, Apia and 
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Honolulu ! Apia is just a pleasant, quiet, out-of-the-way 
village; Honolulu is a modern capital of the most pro- 
gressive kind; it is lighted by electricity, has a perfect 
telephone system, a smoky, noisy railroad, and tram- 
ways in all the principal streets. It is true that the 
tramways are blots on this lovely city: the cars are 
filthy beyond expression, and are pulled by the most 
miserable-looking mules, driven by Portuguese or native 
drivers. On the whole, the natives, although of the same 
race as the Samoans, are not as fine looking as their 
cousins in the south. The men wear European clothes, 
and somehow they do not fit them; the women wear 
the same loose gown — ^the holokoo — as the Samoan 
women, but the Hawaiian woman is of a stouter build 
and much inclined to excessive embonpoint, therefore the 
holokoo does not look so well on her. Otherwise they 
seem just as bright, happy, and intelligent as the Maoris. 
So far, I find nothing to criticise in Honolulu except the 
tram-cars. The city is a dream of beauty. Some of the 
houses are real palaces and stand in beautiful grounds. 
It reminds me a little of Colombo, only that it is ever so 
much more beautiful and has no beggars. The Pacific 
races are evidently not given to begging ; I have not seen 
a mendicant since I left Sydney. 

It was my intention to stop over one boat and go on 
by the next Australian steamer to San Francisco, but I 
have fallen so deeply in love with Honolulu that I have 
decided to stay three months instead of one. Who knows 
whether I shall ever have another opportunity to tarry in 
paradise? 
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XLIX 

Honolulu, March 14, 1897. 
My second Sunday in Honolulu already! They keep 
the English Sunday here, but for me this seems the busiest 
kind of day. Here is what I did to-day. In the morning 
I went to the Chinese church, in the afternoon to the 
Japanese Sunday-School, and in the evening to the Ameri- 
can church. If you think I have grown good all of a sud- 
den, I am obliged, alas! to destroy your illusion. The 
American church was the only one I went to out of devo- 
tion ; as to the other places, it was mere curiosity led me 
there. When I say that I went to the Chinese church, 
please do not think that it was to their own pagan temple. 
Oh, no ! Even I, with my well-known temerity, would not 
dare do such a thing on a Sunday in this severely Prot- 
estant Honolulu. I simply went to the Chinese Protestant 
church. Yes, strange as it may sound, there are Chinese 
Protestants here, and a great number of them, to judge 
by the congregation this morning, and there are more than 
one Chinese Protestant church in Honolulu. The service 
was our usual one; the preaching, too, was of usual 
length, — that is, much too long. As it was all in Chinese, 
you can imagine that I was not particularly edified, for 
that is one of the many languages that I have not yet mas- 
tered. Yet it sounded exceedingly familiar to me. As 
soon as the pastor began to preach, I said to myself, " I 
have heard this or a similar language somewhere; these 
harsh, unmusical sounds have struck my ear before this; 
but where?" I knew it could not have been in China, 
since I have never been there, at least so far back as I can 
remember. Where, then, did I hear such a discordant 
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language? I sat there nearly making my head ache with 
hard thinking; I shut my eyes in order better to concen- 
trate my attention on the voice; and then, suddenly and 
swiftly on the wings of the preacher's words, I was car- 
ried far, far away into a dirty little Jewish town of Aus- 
trian Poland, Radomysl, where years ago I went to mar- 
ket one day and heard the animated conversations, partly 
Hebrew, partly German and Slavic, of the Polish Jews. 
The same sound, the same intonation, even the same 
voices they seemed to have. If they are not brothers, 
they are first cousins. 

One thing that prolonged the service was the reading 
of the Bible lessons, because every lesson had to be read 
twice : first in classical Chinese, afterwards in the lingua 
vulgare. The two are said to be as unlike as two different 
languages; the unscholarly Chinaman understands no 
more of the first reading than I understand of both. The 
singing of the hymns was pathetic, because the congrega- 
tion all seemed to do their best, and yet it was such a 
failure ! How could they sing in a language that has no 
more music in it than an old kettle ? Yet there are people 
who seem to find pleasure in Chinese singing. The Ameri- 
can-Chinese missionary here, in whose house I am now 
a guest, grew quite angry with me when I spoke dispar- 
agingly of the singing. He evidently hears plenty of 
music in their voices; but then he is an enthusiast, as a 
good missionary has to be ; moreover, he is " eine schone 
Seele;" he would hear music and see beauty anywhere 
because music and beauty dwell in his soul. I must say 
that the singing of his boys in the school-room does not 
sound badly; but they sing in English and their voices 
are young, and under his training they cannot help be- 
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coming a little more flexible. He tries his best to impart 
music to the Celestials, and has done wonders in many 
ways; perhaps he will also accomplish here what seems 
to me impossible. He has already taught them to laugh, 
perhaps he will also teach them to sing. I sincerely hope 
so, for I should like to see the Chinese look a little happier 
than they do. I like them for many reasons, and I have 
a great respect for that admirable quality which they pos- 
sess in such a high degree and which we so often lack, — 
perseverance. 

If not ornamental, they are very useful. I have seen 
them as gardeners in Australia; I see them here every- 
where as domestic servants, and better could not be had, 
to judge from all I hear. They are very faithful and 
work harder than any other servants, and they do not 
speak or understand English; therefore your family 
secrets are not carried about the neighborhood. You will 
say, " How can one get along with servants who do not 
understand your orders?" If he is a Chinaman, you get 
along capitally without speaking a word. The instruction 
is done by gesture : you show him a thing once and he will 
never forget it; and very careful you have to be not to 
make a mistake, for he will copy you to the minutest de- 
tail. I was told of a lady who showed her Chinese cook 
how to make a certain pudding. It so happened that, as 
the second egg was bad, she threw it away, and Johnny, 
who no doubt believed this to be an offering to some 
Christian pudding deity, throws away the second egg every 
time he makes that particular dish ; but I am told that the 
pudding is always excellent. They do not like our cook- 
ing or the things we eat, and how they can be first-class 
cooks is to me incomprehensible. How do they know that 
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a thing is good when it seems distasteful to them ? I sup- 
pose that a cook never tastes, but prepares the food just 
as he was shown how to do it. 

L 

Honolulu, March 29, 1897. 

At the post-office to-day I have had my first look at 
Hawaiian society in the ensemble. It is mail day, and 
near the post-office you can see the whole of Honolulu, old 
and young, rich and poor, white and colored; every one 
who owns a friend in this world will hurry down there 
as soon as the steamer is in. Three whistles loud enough 
to be heard over nearly all the island announce the arrival 
of a foreign steamer. Then every one jumps to the tele- 
phone and asks, " Central, what steamer is this ?" If 
Central says that it is the " Monowai" from Australia, 
or the " Rio Janeiro" from China, they sit down again 
to their dinner or book; but if it is a steamer from the 
States, everything is abandoned, and whoever can pos- 
sibly get ofif will hurry as fast as his or her legs will carry 
them down to the wharves and afterwards to the post- 
office to hear the news. 

But before we go to join them, let me tell you about 
the Honolulu telephone, " Central," for I think he de- 
serves a word, and a very good one, too. To my mind, 
he is the most patient and good-natured of mortals, as well 
as almost omniscient (for I have never yet heard him 
asked a question that was not immediately answered in 
the politest of ways, no matter how untelephone-like the 
question was). If a person wants to know where so and 
so lives, but is too lazy to look in the directory, he simply 
goes to the telephone and asks "Central." When he 
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wants to know when the Waikiki tram passes the corner 
of Forbes and King Streets, he asks " Central." When 
the housekeeper desires to know where to get the best 
oranges, she appeals to " Central." The story is told of 
a lady who asked " Central" whether he thought it would 
be safe for her to wear her best hat to the President's 
garden party that afternoon, or whether he thought it 
would rain. Well, after all the funny questions I hear 
addressed to " Central," I can very nearly believe the hat 
story. 

Now come to the post-office. It is like a reception. The 
beau monde — and nearly all white people here belong to 
the beau monde — come in carriages or on horseback, and 
the gentlemen talk business or politics or pay court to the 
ladies while they wait for letters. Everybody of any 
consequence has a private box outside the post-office, so 
you promenade up and down in front and see what is 
dropped into your box. Most people get their letters one 
after another as they are distributed, and read their whole 
correspondence right in front of the post-office. It is a 
study to watch the different expressions as they read their 
" news from home." 

Mr. D introduced me to a number of people, — so 

many that I am quite confused with faces and names. I 

remember meeting a Miss H , who is writing a book, 

and a Professor A , the Hawaiian Herodotus, who has 

written many books; besides these, a number of very 
pretty and interesting American women. The latter are 
strikingly chic and fascinating, just as I had read that 
they were, but not at all as I so far had met them. More 
than ever I am convinced that one can properly study peo- 
ple only in their homes. Away from home we mortals 
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are never at our best. You will say that Honolulu is not 
the home of the Americans. Yes, it is; they — that is, 
the American missionaries — have been here since 1820; 
they have civilized the islands and built Honolulu, which 
is as American as can be. Hawaii is only waiting for 
annexation, which is just now much talked about, to call 
itself one of the United States. 

The white population is far smaller than the colored, 
for there are forty-five thousand Hawaiians, twenty-four 
thousand Japanese, fifteen thousand Chinese, nine thou- 
sand Portuguese from the Azores, — therefore not counted 
among the whites, — and only fourteen thousand Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. Although there are a good many 
English and Germans, everything bears the American 
stamp. One has only to look into the Hawaiian school 
system: it is American throughout. Nothing that con- 
cerns education is neglected. I am told that there is not 
a district in the islands without its schools, and education 
is compulsory. The only people here who cannot read and 
write are some of those who come from abroad. English 
is taught everywhere, and a great many of the native 
children do not know the language of their ancestors. 
Honolulu, with a population of only thirty thousand, of 
whom barely eight thousand are whites, has about thirty 
schools, public and private, all modelled on the American 
system, and nearly all the teachers are brought from the 
States. Moreover, it has a magnificent public library con- 
taining over ten thousand volumes and the principal news- 
papers of the civilized world. Not less than four English 
papers, and some in the Hawaiian, Portuguese, Chinese, 
and Japanese languages, are published daily in Honolulu. 
Within the last two weeks I have visited at least six free 
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kindergartens of different nationalities and races, all 
taught by American teachers. These schools are main- 
tained, not by the state, but by an association of Honolulu 
ladies. Now, what do you say to that ? Do you not think 
that some of our cities with three times the population 
could learn a lesson from this small capital of this small 
mid-ocean republic? 

It is true that the American Honoluluians have plenty 
of money, and they made it here. Some of the very richest 
were formerly missionaries or are descendants of such. It 
is not the rule for missionaries to make millions, but some 
of them did it here. How? I know not. If I did, I 
would start right away to make a million. No doubt it 
was by their American money-making instinct. They 
could not help it. Well, they make very good use of their 
money, so what does it matter how they got it ? 

LI 

HoNonn.u, April s, 1897. 
I feel tired, hot, cross, and very much ashamed of my- 
self. Why? Because I have been going about Honolulu 
the entire morning in search of some one I could not find. 
Could not find in this small city of Honolulu with its thirty 
thousand inhabitants ! It is ridiculous, but true. It was 
a compatriot of mine for whom I was looking, a lady who 
called on me some time ago. She had read in the papers 
of the arrival of a Swiss tourist in this city, and as she 
had been so far the only one of our nationality here, she 
very naturally wanted to make my acquaintance. Well, 
to-day I wished to return her call; and as she had told 
me to come in the morning, so as to be sure to find her 
at home, I started between ten and eleven. When 
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Mrs. D heard -where I was going, she immediately 

said, — 

" You surely will not find Mrs. F 's place. You 

had better wait until this afternoon, when my husband 
will drive you there." 

I laughed at the idea of not finding my way in small 
Honolulu, and said, — 

" If I could find my way about in other large cities of 
the world, I am sure I shall also find it in Honolulu." 

" Well," Mrs. D answered, " I am afraid you will 

have some difficulty." 

But I knew better, of course, and started off indepen- 
dently. I knew that Mrs. F was living in Kinau 

Street, which I was told was not far from the Chinese 
Mission House. Although there are no numbers on the 
houses, yet here all white residents know one another, 
and I was sure that at the first good-looking house I came 
to the people would be able to direct me. I went some 
distance along Beretania Street; at a cross-road I met a 
white man on foot (rather a rare thing here, where only 
the colored people and poor Swiss tourists like myself go 
about on pedes apostolorum) . I asked him whether he 
could direct me to Kinau Street. 

" Certainly. The street a block beyond parallel to this 
is Kinau Street." 

" Oh, thank you ever so much." 

How very simple it all was ! and Mrs. D thought I 

could not find it! Meditating thus, I came to Kinau 
Street. It was very different from what I expected it to 
look like: an ugly, common, uneven street, with tiie 
poorest kind of houses on both sides. I certainly did not 
think that my new friend would live in such a neighbor- 
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hood ; but then she might be much poorer than she looked ; 
one is not always master of one's destiny. I began to 

ask the passers-by where Mrs. F was living. A shrug 

of the shoulders and a " Not understand" or " Me non 
save" was the only answer I could get. Nothing but Por- 
tuguese and Asiatics about the streets. I asked my ques- 
tion in every language I know something about; even 
Polish I tried, as if Chinese and Japanese could under- 
stand Polish ! Always the same answer, " Me non save." 
Finally I decided to telephone to my friend and ask her to 
direct me out of this labyrinth. I entered a little Portu- 
guese shop where I thought they would have a telephone. 
No such thing was there. The shopkeeper, a young Por- 
tuguese who knew a few words of English, came out into 
the street with me and, pointing to a good-sized house 
some distance down the street, said, — 

" You see large house with stair in front ?" 

" Yes, I see." 

" Well, there live Irishman ; he has three-quarter wife 
and telephone. You go there." 

A three-quarter wife and a telephone! What a com- 
bination ! The use of the telephone I could well see, but 
what in the world could a man do with only three-quarters 
of a wife? Were there Bluebeards in Honolulu who cut 
women to pieces ? Need I tell you that I kept as far away 
as possible from the Irishman's house ? He might want to 
take a quarter of me, and I had none to spare. After more 
meandering about the street, I came to a neat little cottage 
where an old man was busy gardening. I put to him my 
question. To my great joy, he smiled and made signs of 
assent. He motioned me to follow him, took me a few 
houses farther, and pointed to a cottage larger than the 
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rest and standing in a nice garden. So in I walked, feel- 
ing sure that at last I had found my friend. 

The house stood wide open, the usual thing for Hono- 
lulu houses. No one ever thinks of locking a door here. 
I entered the parlor ; no one was there. I gently coughed 
to let people know that they had company; but no one 
came. I went into the next room, evidently the dining- 
room; no one was here either. Growing bolder with 
every step, I went over to the other side where the bed- 
rooms were. I saw several things that would have 
tempted a kleptomaniac or even a common thief, and I 
said to myself that the many-colored Honolulu popula- 
tion must be an honest lot of people to trust one another 
thus. I advanced as far as the kitchen. There something 
was boiling in a covered pot, but, without looking into it, 

I went to the back yard and called out, " Mrs. F , 

where are you?" A Chinaman answered the call and 
made me understand that his mistress had gone out. 

"When will she be back?" 

Johnny put up both hands and afterwards two fingers. 
At twelve. It was now quarter to twelve, and I thought I 
would wait. I settled down in the best veranda chair and 

waited. Twelve o'clock came, but no Mrs. F . A 

quarter past; still no one. Half past; now I decided 
to go home, for the luncheon hour is one. It would look 
as if I had come to lunch if I stayed. Just as I was 
leaving the veranda a lady entered the garden. Con- 
cluding by the astonished look she gave me that she must 
belong to the place, I went up to her and said, — 

" I came to see Mrs. F ." 

"No Mrs. F lives here; this is my house," she 

answered. 
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"Then why did that old Portuguese show me here 
when I asked him for Mrs. F ?" 

" That is easily explained," the lady replied. " He did 
not understand a word you said; but as I am the only 
white person living in the neighborhood, he naturally 
thought that you must be looking for me." 

" But, then, where in the world does Mrs. F live, 

who is white, too?" 

" No doubt she lives at the fashionable end of the 
street." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Well, you see, this street is very long; at this end is 
the poor quarter, and only colored people live here; but 
at the other end you will find very different houses. None 
but white people live there." 

" Is that so ? Well, it is too late now to go there. I 
thank you very much for your kind explanation. Pardon 
me for having intruded on you. Good-by." 

When I came home and confessed to Mrs. D that 

she was right, and that I could not find my friend, I did 
not dare to look at her, so do not know whether she 
smiled. At luncheon, on my telling them that I had been 
in the neighborhood of a man who had only three-quarters 
of a wife, to my great astonishment, they all burst out 
laughing; for my part, I thought that they ought to look 
shocked at such a thing's being possible in their good little 
town. They afterwards explained to me that it was noth- 
ing very shocking to have a three-quarter wife ; it meant 
only that the woman had a half white mother and a white 
father, so she was three-quarters white. 

With so many races, mixed marriages are frequent; 
and as they all are very proud of their white blood, they 
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keep close track of it and like to make themselves out as 
white as possible. There are even such fractions to be 
found as four-fifths and seven-eighths. I am very glad 
that this has been explained to me, but I am sure I shall 
think of Bluebeard every time I hear a three-quarter wife 
mentioned. 

LII 

Honolulu, May 2, 1897. 

It is said that a person feels quite at home in a place 
when he begins to have a local correspondence. In that 
case, I ought to feel very much at home in the Hawaiian 
Island. These last few weeks I have had such a cor- 
respondence with people in the principal islands of the 
archipelago that I have even somewhat neglected my 
home friends. In spite of my resolutions not to look after 
other people's young men any more, I have been doing it 
again. This time it was a whole colony I was looking 
for. Some time ago I received a letter from a Polish 
friend telling me that a Lemberg paper had published an 
article upon " The Poles in the Hawaiian Islands." Ac- 
cording to that article, there is a colony of Poles here, said 
to be employed as plantation laborers. My friend asked 
me to visit this Polish colony, if it were not too far out 
of my way. I was only too willing to do so, but first I 
had to find out where the colony was. I asked all my 
acquaintances about it; I called on the consuls; but no- 
body knew anything about a Polish colony in these islands. 
Still, I would not give up so easily, and wrote to the 
managers of some of the largest sugar plantations. I 
have just had an answer from the last of them. Not one 
knows anything about such a colony. Now, has that 
Lemberg paper been misinformed or has it invented a 

u 
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colony to fill its columns ? If so, I think it a slightly dis- 
honest thing to publish misleading reports. 

Hawaii would be rather disappointing for Polish 
laborers; nearly all the plantation work is done by 
Asiatics, who get only from twelve to fifteen dollars a 
month without board. What white laborers could com- 
pete with them? Of course it is different with the man 
who has a trade. I am told that in Honolulu brick- 
layers and masons get as much as five dollars a day ; car- 
penters and painters receive from two to five dollars per 
day of nine hours. But one must also take into account 
that everything is more expensive here than in most parts 
of the world. Nearly everything in the market comes 
from California, two thousand miles away. Meat costs 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents per pound, bread ten 
cents, butter from forty to seventy-five cents, potatoes two 
cents, and sugar from four to five cents a pound ; a glass 
of beer or whiskey twenty-five cents! You see a man 
would need a nice little sum to procure himself the pleas- 
ure of getting drunk. 

Let us talk of something less serious than the food mar- 
ket. Yesterday I went on a delightful picnic up to the 
Pali, several miles from the town. It is a precipice more 
than a thousand feet deep, where in 1795 the great king, 
Kamehameha I., after having driven the last of his ene- 
mies over the precipice, proclaimed himself king over all 
the Hawaiian Islands. I visited the place, not for its his- 
torical fame, but for the walk and the beautiful view one 
has from there. The Pali is at the head of the Nuuanu 
Valley, one of the loveliest in the world. Up that valley 
it rains every day, they say, in showers and in different 
parts, so that the casual pedestrian can easily keep out of 
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the rain, if he knows the time and the place the showers 
are due. They tell a story of a stranger who, having 
asked his way to somebody's place up the valley, was 
directed by an old resident as follows : " You just walk 
on until you come to the first shower, then you turn to the 
left and walk until you meet the second shower, and you 
will see the house right before you." 

These showers are characteristic, not only of this val- 
ley, but, in a measure, of the whole island. In Honolulu 
it often rains on one side of the street while the sun shines 
on the other. It showers nearly every day, and yet I do 
not remember one in which there was no sun. You 
scarcely notice the rain; it comes down so gently and is 
of such short duration. It certainly would never keep 
me from wearing my best hat, if I had a best hat to wear. 

To come back to my picnic. To the amazement of 
every one at the boarding-house, I went alone and on 
foot. People here are not fond of walking. When I 
said at breakfast that I intended to walk up to the Pali, 
they all laughed and looked incredulous ; so much so that 
some gave themselves the trouble to track me. In the 
afternoon, as I was sitting at the very top of the Pali, a 
buggy came along. It contained two of our gentlemen. 
They wanted to make me believe that they had come to 
drive me home, but I knew better, and obstinately refused 
to be driven back. My Honolulu friends all predict that I 
will soon give up walking ; they pretend that the climate 
takes energy out of people. They may be right; still, I 
do not see why such an ideal climate as this should 
weaken one. It is never too hot or too cold, but just 
exactly the temperature that I should like for the rest of 
my life. Eightynine degrees Fahrenheit is the highest and 
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fifty-four the lowest temperature recorded during the last 
twelve years. We never have to carry a load of heavy 
clothes, but can go about in light muslins or silks the 
whole year round. Is not that delightful? There must 
be very little sickness, for among my acquaintances I hear 
of no sick person. Epidemics are very rare. I should 
judge this climate especially ideal for children. Never 
have I seen a healthier and happier lot than here, and 
remember that I have visited nearly all the schools and 
kindergartens of Honolulu. So I ought to know, ought 
I not ? how the children look. Only fancy what a happy 
land for mothers as well as children, where the little ones 
can go barefoot and play in the sand from one year's end 
to the other! If I could be born again and choose the 
place where I should like to spend my childhood, I would 
say, " The Hawaiian Islands." 

LIII 

Honolulu, May 30, 1897. 
This is Decoration Day, a holiday known only in the 
United States and in those countries where Americans 
predominate. On this day every American with patriotic 
feeling pays a visit to a cemetery and helps to decorate 
the graves of those who took part in the Civil War. 
Honolulu did her part beautifully; Uncle Sam would 
have wept with emotion if he could have seen it all. At 
three in the afternoon the Hawaiian army and all the 
officers and men from the war ships in the harbor marched 
with music and flowers to the cemetery to deposit the 
flowers on the graves of those who had fought for the 
Union. It was an impressive sight, I assure you. The 
whole of Honolulu followed the procession, I among 
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others; for when I am in Honolulu, I do as the Hono- 
luluians do. 

You asked me in your last letter to disentangle the jum- 
ble of names you have in your head in connection with 
the Hawaiian Islands: Sandwich Islands, Hawaii, Ka- 
mehameha, Kalakaua, Liliuokalani, and so forth. I will 
try my best to set all these names right for you. Lately 
I have been studying Hawaiian history, and, luckily, 
count among my acquaintances the author of the best Ha- 
waiian history, Professor A , who is not only the 

most learned man in the islands, but also one of the 
kindest; he never seems to get impatient or tired when 
I come to him with the long list of questions that I have 
always to ask. 

First of all. Sandwich Islands is only another name for 
Hawaiian Islands. When in 1778 Captain Cook came 
here, he gave the islands this name in honor of Lord 
Sandwich. If you prefer a play on words: the first 
thing Cook saw on landing was a pig stuck between two 
bread-fruit trees, which made him think of a sandwich. 
The last explanation I did not take from a history book, 
but it is a good one, all the same. Speaking of Captain 
Cook, it is the general belief that he was killed and eaten 
by the cannibals of the Sandwich Islands. That seems 
to be a traveller's tale. Captain Cook was, on the con- 
trary, very well treated by the Hawaiians ; they believed 
him to be an incarnation of one of their principal gods, 
Lono, and he received and accepted divine honors. This 
assumption of divinity caused his death. One day, in an 
affray between his sailors and some natives, he was 
wounded in the arm. As soon as the people saw his blood, 
they knew that he was no god, for a god could not be 
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wounded. Their fury at having been deceived can easily 
be understood; they killed him, but did not eat him. 
According to Professor A , although human sacri- 
fice was common enough, the Hawaiians were never can- 
nibals. Every time a temple was to be dedicated, a new 
house to be built for the king or chief, or a new war 
canoe to be launched, a human being was sacrificed. 

Now to Kamehameha. It is the name of a Hawaiian 
dynasty. The founder of it, Kamehameha I., surnamed 
the Napoleon of the Pacific, is the greatest Hawaiian 
hero. He unified the islands. Before him there were 
nearly as many kings as islands. It was during the reign 
of his son, in 1820, that Christianity was introduced by 
American missionaries, who reduced the language to 
writing and printed the first book in Hawaiian. Kame- 
hameha II. abolished the tabu system. Until then it had 
covered the lives of the people with a net-work of regu- 
lations and penalties. Thus it was tabu for men and 
women to eat together, or even to have their food cooked 
in the same oven. Women were forbidden to eat pork, 
bananas, cocoanuts, and certain kinds of fish, on pain of 
death. It seems to me that everything good was tabu 
for them. Evidently there were no women among the 
law-makers of Hawaii. If I were a Hawaiian, Kame- 
hameha II. would be the king I should like best. There 
were three more Kamehamehas; the last one died in 
1872. To-day the name is borne by two native schools 
and an old, shaky horse which the ladies of the Kameha- 
meha girls' school drive. He is a living witness of how 
a great family can degenerate, for Kamehameha VI. has 
not one spark of the fire that animated his great namesake, 
the first Kamehameha. I know it, for I have driven him. 
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King Kalakaua, who is best known to Europeans of all 
Hawaiian kings because in 1881 he made a tour of the 
world, was no relation to the Kamehamehas. He was 
simply a chief, elected king by the legislature. He de- 
veloped a strong tendency to absolutism, and made him- 
self disliked by foreigners. His sister and successor. 
Queen Liliuokalani, was still more autocratic and ill- 
disposed towards foreigners. In 1893 a revolution broke 
out; the queen was deposed and a republic proclaimed. 
All the ministers and the president of the young republic, 
Sandford Dole, are Americans, men of irreproachable 
character. There are few countries in the world gov- 
erned by better men than this mid-ocean republic. Liliuo- 
kalani, or Queen Lil, as she is familiarly called, is cooling 
her anger in the United States by writing her memoirs. 

The successor to the throne of Hawaii is the queen's 
young niece. Princess Kaiulani, who is expected here soon 
from England, where she has been completing her educa- 
tion. No one except the most fervent royalists believes 
that she will ever become queen ; for nearly all the white 
people desire annexation to the United States, and the 
Hawaiians are not strong enough to hold their own 
against the whites. Besides, I do not see what could pos- 
sibly be better for them than to become a part of the great 
republic. 

This, my dear, is the shortest way I could manage the 
Hawaiian history from 1795 to the present day. If you 
wish to know more, I will gladly send you a complete 
Hawaiian history. 
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LIV 

Honolulu, July S, 1897. 
' Are you beginning to wonder whether I am never going 
to leave the Hawaiian Islands? The three months I was 
to stay here have long passed and I am not yet thinking 
of leaving. On the contrary, I have just accepted an 
invitation from a charming Honolulu lady to spend the 
summer with her on the Island of Maui. My departure 
is therefore postponed indefinitely. 

Yesterday was the Fourth of July, the first Fourth of 
July I am conscious of having lived, for until now this 
day meant nothing more to me than all the other ordi- 
nary days of the year. Does it mean anything to you? 
I am sure you do not know, any more than I did, that 
the Fourth of July is an historical date, that this is the 
birthday of a great nation, and that on this day one hun- 
dred and twenty-one years ago the American colonies de- 
clared their independence. An Englishman who had been 
asked by a German why the Americans kept the Fourth of 
July, answered, " That is the day on which every gentle- 
man left the colonies." If that be so, America does not 
seem to have suffered by the departure of the English 
cavaliers, and Americans certainly do not consider this 
a day of mourning. You never saw such enthusiasm, such 
rejoicing, or heard such noise as the American can get 
up for his Fourth of July ! One has to see it to believe ; 
for we old, sedate nations cannot even imagine such 
exuberant jubilation. It is the privilege of youth. En- 
thusiasm is catching. I never felt the beauty of patriot- 
ism more than I did yesterday ; and I, who have never in 
my life worn the flag of any nation, — not even of my 
own, — I actually went about yesterday with the stars 
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and stripes on my hat. I did not put the emblem there 
myself, but I wore it, not merely out of politeness either. 

I can say that I did the Fourth of July thoroughly. I 
began at twelve in the night and ended at twelve the next 
night. First of all, I was awakened at midnight by a 
Yankee Doodle serenade, followed by a continuous firing 
of fire-crackers. At five in the morning such a thunder- 
ing began from the war ships that the whole island trem- 
bled. At ten o'clock a gorgeous procession went through 
the principal streets. At half-past eleven the Declaration 
of Independence was read at the opera-house, and the 
American minister made a patriotic speech, over which 
the house nearly went mad. In the afternoon a reception 
and garden party were given by the minister at his beau- 
tiful home at Waikiki, and in the evening there was a ball 
at Independence Hall. I went to all these things and am 
still alive, but I could not stand many consecutive Fourth 
of Julys. 

A party of us went to the Chinese theatre lately, but I 
shall not go again; my ears could not long stand the 
racket of their excruciating music, which played all the 
time. Moreover, the actors behaved in a most affected 
and unnatural sort of way: they walked, saluted, spoke, 
and sung as no human being ever could have thought of 
doing. Yet the company is said to be a first-class one, 
only recently arrived from China, so that must be the 
real way of the Chinese actors. There were no women; 
men played the ladies' parts. Nor did I see any Chinese 
women in the audience; none but men, who came and 
went, smoked and talked, as if they were in the street. 
I saw no one who seemed to take the least interest in the 
play; not a shadow of a smile could I discover on any 
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face. I begin to think that the mature Chinaman does not 
know how to smile. 

Well, I must leave you to do my packing, for to-mor- 
row we shall depart for Maui and the famous Mount 
Haleakala. 

LV 

Idlewild, Maui, August lo, 1897. 
Here we are in altam solitudinem on the slopes of grand 
old Haleakala, the " Sun Palace," as it is called in Ha- 
waiian folk-lore, several thousand feet above the rest 
of mankind and five miles from the nearest post-office. 
I mention the post-office because I am for the present 
postman ; I march down to Makawao once a week to get 
the mail for the little Idlewild colony of women. There 
are six of us, all inhabiting the same little mountain 
house. Schiller says, " There is room enough in the 
smallest cottage for a happy, loving pair." But that is 
nothing compared with there being room enough for six 
women. Happy and loving we are, too, although six 
weeks ago we were almost strangers to one another. Our 
charming hostess, Mrs. T , has the rare gift of bring- 
ing together kindred spirits who really enjoy one 
another's society. We work and study, play and chat, 
and are perfectly contented. Until a short time ago we 
had a man in our midst, — ^a Japanese servant; but we 
sent him away because he refused to eat rice — the Jap- 
anese national food, if you please — and to wash the 
kitchen floor. We do our own work now, and are ever 
so much better off. Each of us contributes her share. 
Mrs. T and a Boston lady. Miss L , do the cook- 
ing; Miss T and a young friend of hers do the bed- 
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room work ; I have the dining-room and part of the dish- 
washing, but this last duty I perform in the company of 
the most interesting and charming American. I should 
not mind having to wash dishes all my life, if Miss A— — 
were always there to wipe them. I am also the family 
reader. Nearly every afternoon, while the others do 
needle-work, I, who am too clumsy to handle a needle, 
read aloud for an hour or two. We brought no light 
literature with us, but found here, no doubt stored away 
by some former occupant of Idlewild, a lot of reading- 
matter. The queerest and strangest books they are, such 
as " The Romance of Two Worlds," by Marie Corelli, 
and " Karma," by Sinett : books with evident theosophi- 
cal tendencies, but delightfully obscure and speculative; 
the very fittest reading for women living in the rarefied 
atmosphere of the Sun Palace. 

On the seventeenth of July, exactly five years after my 
departure from Europe, we climbed Haleakala. The 
others went on horseback, but I had long ago made up my 
mind to make this tour on foot. The Honoluluians said 
that they had never heard of any one going up on foot 
(as if that were a reason why I should not try it). When, 
on the day of our arrival, I told the Mauians down in the 
valley that I intended to walk up to the crater, they 
looked at me with that air of pitying contempt that only 
the Anglo-Saxon can assume when he looks at a for- 
eigner, and from that moment they all left me to myself,, 
evidently thinking it beneath their dignity to converse 
with such a little unbalanced, erratic thing. Yet I did 
it; I walked every step up this mountain giant. It was 
hard ; the hardest pull I ever had in mountain climbing. 
The last half mile or so was especially bad, for the sand 
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and ashes lay ankle deep, and every time I made a step 
forward I slid back half of it : it was real Sisyphus work; 
still, I reached the top not more than half an hour after 
the others, for if the way was bad for me, it was equally 
so for the poor horses. 

However fatiguing a Haleakala journey is, no one 
will regret having taken it when he has once reached the 
top. I have seen, perhaps, more beautiful sights, but 
none so grand. The extinct crater of Haleakala is the 
largest in the world, — twenty miles in circumference, — 
and so deep that the fourteen small volcanoes which dot 
the crater, some of which are as much as seven hundred 
feet high, seem mere mole-hills. We could see only now 
and then to the bottom of the crater, for it was nearly 
always full of clouds. It was beautiful to watch the 
white, fluffy clouds roll about the immense base in kit- 
tenish playfulness. The view over the ocean, too, was 
very beautiful. Haleakala is ten thousand feet high, the 
highest mountain in the Pacific (that is why it was sup- 
posed to have been the abode of the sun god) ; from its 
summit, on a clear day, one can see nearly the whole 
Hawaiian Archipelago. 

Some day I expect to see in the island of Hawaii the 
fire lakes of Kilauea, the greatest active volcano in the 
world. But I am going to wait until there is an erup- 
tion, for many of my acquaintances who have been there 
tell me that it is not worth the terrible journey from 
Honolulu to Hilo, the capital of the island of Hawaii, 
to see Kilauea in repose. To be really beautiful he has 
to rage. 

In a few days I leave Idlewild, for a lady who lives 
in the valley has invited me to spend a week or two with 
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her before returning to Honolulu. I shall regret more 
than I can tell the dear congenial friends of Idlewild, 
the pure cool air, the lovely moonlight nights, and the 
glorious lunar rainbows of Haleakala. Nowhere have I 
seen such magnificent ones. Sometimes the colors are 
quite clear, which is very unusual with night rainbows. 
In Honolulu I shall meet my friends again, but we shall 
not be together daily and hourly as we have been these 
many weeks. I shall no more have the pleasure of wash- 
ing dishes in such delightful company as that in Idlewild. 
Alas ! " On se rencontre, on s'aime, puis on se separe; 
voild, la vie" 

LVI 

Paia, Island of Maui, August 23, 1897. 

Does not the word Paia suggest to you some delicious 
exotic fruit? It did to me formerly, but now no more. 
Paia is a hot, stuffy, ugly village, or town I believe they 
call it, right in the middle of immense sugar plantations. 
What a come-down from the pure and lofty heights of 
Haleakala! A propos of the Sun Palace. At church 
yesterday I was astonished to find myself known to every- 
body as the lady who had walked up Haleakala. The 
Honolulu papers seem to have made me a reputation for 
mountain climbing. If only I deserved it ; but I do not, 
for it was not bad enough to win a reputation on. 

The other day I went to Sprecklesville,- the largest 
sugar plantation in the world. Forty thousand acres of 
nothing but sugar-cane ! They make twenty-five million 
pounds of sugar yearly, and if they had water enough 
would make as much as sixty-five million pounds. There 
are always sixteen hundred men employed on the plan- 
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tation and a hundred in the mills. The owner of all this 
is Mr. Klaus Spreckles, a former Mecklenburgian peas- 
ant, who as a young man came to San Francisco, where 
he met and married a Mecklenburgian maiden, cook in 
his employer's family. It was their great ambition to 
save ten thousand dollars and go back to the fatherland, 
buy a good farm, and live happily for the rest of their 
lives, like the comfortable old people in the fairy-tales. 
But Fortune intended them to become millionaires, not 
farmers; they are worth to-day perhaps over one hun- 
dred millions. Mr. Spreckles built himself a palace not 
long ago, in which the suite of rooms for his only daugh- 
ter cost two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the bath- 
room alone costing ten thousand dollars. You see what 
your Mecklenburgians can do if they try, fickle Fortune 
willing. 

Some time ago I dined with a Norwegian family who 
are personally acquainted with Dr. Nansen. Their house 
is full of Nansen pictures and we talked of nothing but 
Nansen, — that is, they talked and I listened. Did you 
know that " Fram" is the Norwegian word for forward ? 
I feel doubly proud of my device, now that I share it with 
a great explorer. 

Next week I shall be back in dear, lovely Honolulu. 
Hurrah! I count the days and the hours until the ship 
comes to carry me over, for not only is Paia an ugly place, 
but I am also among very uncongenial people. They 
invited me, without knowing me, because the husband 
happens to be Swiss; but I am afraid that they regret 
their rash hospitality, for I am not at all the kind of 
Swiss woman they expected. How very different our 
views are you will understand when I tell you that just 
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now my hostess firmly believes that she and her hus- 
band are being prayed to death! According to a Ha- 
waiian superstition, you can have any one prayed to 
death by one of their priests (cahuna), provided you can 
bring him something belonging to the person you wish 
to have removed; a lock of hair is especially efficacious. 
After the very first prayer your enemy begins to feel sick 
and in a few weeks will breathe his last. Is not this a 
convenient way of getting rid of your enemies? Well, 
my hostess is sure that a woman of the neighborhood — 
she even pointed her out to me — ^has paid a cahuna to 
pray them to death, because for some time past they have 
both been feeling so poorly. In vain do I try to make 
her understand that their indisposition comes from bad 
air and bad water. She is one of those superstitious Ital- 
ians who believe in the " evil eye," therefore no reasoning 
will do any good. The astonishing part is that she seems 
to have persuaded her husband — an honest, unimagina- 
tive Swiss — to believe in this nonsense. Strange that it 
should always be the woman who exercises the greater 
influence. I never yet heard of a man who, after having 
made a mesalliance, succeeded in lifting his wife to his 
level ; in every instance it is the wife who draws the hus' 
band down to hers. What Fenelon said is true, after all : 
" Woman makes the man." 
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LVII 

Honolulu, October 2, 1897. 

Please take a chair and sit down before you read any 
further, for I am going to tell you such astonishing 
things that I am afraid you may drop and hurt yourself. 
What do you think ? I have been nominated by the Ha- 
waiian Board of Education Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at the Honolulu High School! Now, do not 
scold, and imagine that I am lost to Europe; I have 
accepted the position for one year only. So far the mod- 
ern languages have not been taught in the public schools 
of Hawaii; I have therefore the honor of introducing 
this branch of study here. If you ever wish to think of 
me as venerable, you have only to call me " The Mother 
of French and German in the Hawaiian Republic." It 
sounds grand and venerable, does it not ? 

But that is not all my news ; indeed, it is nothing com- 
pared to what is coming. Can you imagine me as a lec- 
turer? No, of course you cannot. Who could? Yet yes- 
terday at five P.M. I made my debut in this capacity ! Yes, 
I, the timid little Lina Boegli, who never could learn to 
enter a drawing-room with composure, I have actually 
lectured in public, and to the most cultivated and intellec- 
tual audience, too. 

How did it come about? Entirely without me. I am 
boarding with a most interesting couple, people of rare 
culture and refinement. One evening, as we were all 
three sitting on the lanai (that is, veranda), the conver- 
sation happened to drift on foreign literature, especially 
French and German. Now, you know that no one who 
has gone through the College of Neuchatel and has had 
the advantage of being tutored by Monsieur Philippe 
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Godet and Monsieur Domeier could help knowing some- 
thing about French and German literature; so, for once 
in my life, I had a chance to show oflf. Suddenly Mrs. 

D said, " Do you know. Miss Boegli, you ought to 

give public lectures here on French and German litera^ 
ture. You would be a real benefactress, for we have so 
few opportunities in these far-away islands to hear lec- 
tures of this kind." I burst out laughing, as you can 
well imagine. The idea of my lecturing in public! I 
never could say a whole sentence in the presence of three 
or four people without blushing or stammering. But 

Mrs. D kept on talking, representing it to me as a 

kind of duty, and one Saturday afternoon what should 
she do but invite some of the prominent Honolulu ladies 
to tea and lay before them her plans. They all thought 
it just the thing, and somehow, in a weak, unguarded 
moment, I gave the fatal promise. At night, in my room 
alone, when I thought it all over, I would have given 
anything to undo what I had done. I have always thought 
that a woman's word ought to be considered as sacred as 
a man's is supposed to be; therefore I had to go for- 
ward in spite of fear. Moreover, Mrs. D carried the 

thing through, other people helping her. Even the Min- 
ister of Education came forward to offer me for my lec- 
tures, free of charge, the large hall at the High School. 
The dreaded first of October came. How I felt when 
mounting the platform, before a roomful of eager, curious 
faces, no pen could describe. I am convinced now that 
my heart is in excellent condition, for if it were not, I 
should have dropped dead right there. 

Happily, Professor S , the principal of the High 

School, made an introductory speech, during which I col- 
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lected my wits a little, and when my turn came, with 
hands clinched behind my back, I attacked my subject 
with the same contempt of peril that the Swiss soldiers 
of old carried into battle. The subject for this day was : 
" The Development of the French Language and the Be- 
ginning of its Literature." I spoke in English, of course. 
Enclosed I send you some cuttings from this morning's 
papers, but I do not believe that they express the opinion 
of the majority of my audience. These articles must 
have been written by special friends of mine. One lady 
began to doze after the very first sentence. She sat at 
the end of the room, but for the life of me I could look 
at no one but her; it seemed as if I were talking to her 
alone. My combativeness was awakened. I wanted to 
snatch that victim from the arms of Morpheus, and hurled 
at her no end of French, Latin, and Gaelic names ; but it 
was all of no avail; French literature had on her the 
same effect as a German grammar had on Mark Twain. 
She kept on sleeping, and did not waken until I had 
stopped talking, when, with a charming and happy smile, 
she looked up at me and nodded assent. What happy 
dreams she must have had ! 

You understand now that I have good reason for 
doubting my success as a lecturer. I evidently lack the 
magnetism that makes the successful platform speaker. 

Well, if I am a failure, it is the fault of Mrs. D , of 

Honolulu, not mine; for lecturing was the last thing in 
the world I ever though of doing. 
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LVIII 

HoNOLtn.u, December 28, 1897. 

Pardon me, dear Elizabeth, for having let Christmas 
go by without writing a word, and for being now one 
month behind time with my New Year's wishes. In a 
land of eternal summer Christmas takes you by surprise, 
and I did not notice its approach until it was at our very 
doors. Besides, I have been very busy these past few 
months. Indeed, I can honestly say that I am the busiest 
woman in Honolulu, for not only have I school duties and 
lectures, but also a great number of private lessons. I 
get up at five o'clock every morning, give my first lesson 
at seven and the last at eight in the evening; and this in 
the tropics, you must remember. 

Happily, I always enjoy working, and my work at the 
High School is especially pleasant and interesting, partly 
due to the great variety of nations and races my pupils 
represent. There are whites of all nationalities, Kana- 
kas, Chinese, Japanese, negroes, and half-castes of all 
kinds. I have an excellent opportunity to compare the 
mental capacities of the different races. The palm must 
decidedly be given to the whites: not very wonderful, 
considering the many centuries of civilization they have 
back of them. Of the colored races the most satisfactory 
pupil is the Chinaman. Not that he is quick; but I always 
take into account that he has to fight two difficulties at 
the same time, — that is, two foreign languages ; for Eng- 
lish, which is the teaching language in all Hawaiian 
schools, is nearly as foreign to him as French and Ger- 
man; therefore I have to go over the same explanation 
many times before the Chinaman understands me, but 
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when he does understand, it is beautifully clear to him 
and he does not forget. And what marvellous industry 
and perseverance those boys of eighteen and twenty pos- 
sess! 

As for the Japanese, they are very quick but rather 
superficial. I have one very interesting private pupil from 
the " Land of the Rising Sun," an attache of the Japanese 
legation, who expects to go to Brussels or Vienna next 
year as minister of His Imperial Japanese Majesty, and 
therefore wants to learn French as rapidly as possible. 
You can imagine how quick he is when I tell you that he 
learned the four conjugations of the French verbs in one 
lesson ! He is very anxious to become like a European, 
and begs me to correct him whenever he does not behave 
as a European gentleman would. He does not need cor- 
recting, however, for he is by far the most polite man I 
ever met. Only fancy what he did yesterday! I was 
invited by some American friends to a church festival. 
My Japanese gentleman was to have a lesson until eight 
o'clock, so I telephoned to my friends that I would join 
them at the church later in the evening. After the lesson 
I asked my pupil to accompany me as far as the church, 
or, if he cared to, to come in with me and take part in the 
festival. He declined the latter portion of my invitation 
(being a high-born Japanese, he probably rather despises 
Christianity) ; but came into the church with me, saw me 
to a seat, and then retired. What was my astonishment 
when, after the affair was over, at eleven o'clock, my 
cavalier presented himself to take me home ! He had been 
waiting outside three hours to do what he thought a 
gentleman's duty. So far as politeness is concerned, the 
Japanese have nothing to learn from other nations. 
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Now, dear friend, accept my best wishes for the next 
year. I am sorry it is not the year 1902, but it is one step 
nearer to it, and therefore I am that much happier. No 
matter how beautiful this far-away world is, my longing 
for home does not diminish. 
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Honolulu, March 15, 1898. 

The weather, as a subject of conversation, is, I know, 
ostracized from good society on the continent of Europe; 
but, dear Elizabeth, it would be quite impossible to write 
a letter from Honolulu just now without mentioning the 
weather, because for weeks past it has almost monopolized 
the conversation. You cannot enter a drawing-room with- 
out being asked, before you are fairly seated, " Is not 
this abominable weather?" Even annexation and the 
" Maine" catastrophe do not get their due attention be- 
cause of the weather. And no wonder ! Would you be- 
lieve it! beautiful, sunny Honolulu has had nothing but 
rain and thunder-storms ever since New Year. N-ot 
gentle showers; downpours of the first class; ten and 
twelve inches of rain in twenty-four hours! If the soil 
were not porous, I am sure we should have been obliged 
long ago to take refuge on the ships in the harbor. As 
it is, Chinatown was flooded last night; bridges and 
houses have been carried away and several lives lost. 
Such things are unprecedented in the annals of the Ha- 
waiian weather bureau. 

When I first came here people told me that thunder- 
storms were nearly unknown in the Hawaiian Islands, 
and yet lately we have had them nightly, and of such fury 
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that the storms in the Swiss mountains seem tame by 
comparison. It sounds as if all the volcanoes had broken 
out at the same moment ; the whole island trembles. Yes, 
I begin to feel really uncomfortable, and wish to get away 
from here before the Island of Oahu is shaken to pieces 
and scattered in small fragments about the Pacific Ocean, 
as it surely will be if it keeps on like this. I am very 
much afraid that the last few months will bring the 
sunny " Paradise of the Pacific" into bad repute, for an 
unusually large number of tourists have come here this 
year to spend the winter. Some of them went back home 
last week after a three months' stay, during which they 
never saw the glorious island bathed in sunlight, and 
they had come six thousand miles to see the Hawaiian 
sun! 

Now that I have exhausted the weather topic, let us 
come to something more pleasant, — namely, Her High- 
ness, Princess Kaiulani. Laure wrote me a few days ago 
that she had met last winter at Mentone a very charming 
Miss Cleghorne, from Honolulu, and begged me to look 
up the lady, if there were any possibility of finding her. 
Well, it certainly is easier to look up this one lady in the 
Hawaiian Islands than to find a whole Polish colony, 
for Cleghorne is the bourgeois name of Princess Kaiu- 
lani, niece of the late King Kalakaua and of Queen Liliuo- 
kalani, and heiress of the throne of Hawaii, if Hawaii 
ever becomes a monarchy again. At one of her recep- 
tions yesterday we talked a good deal about Laure, to 
whom she, too, seems to have taken quite a fancy. It 
was so delightful to find some one, so far from home, 
with whom I could talk about a dear school friend. How 
strangely people do meet sometimes ! No wonder Laure 
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was so charmed with her Honolulu friend, as she calls 
her. The Princess Kaiulani is one of the most fascinating 
young women I ever saw. She has the grace and charm 
peculiar to the Hawaiian women combined with Castilian 
beauty and European education. If I were a man, I am 
sure I should fall hopelessly in love with this charm- 
ing Hawaiian princess. And a very lucky thing it is for 
me that I am not a man, because they are just now talk- 
ing of a marriage between her and the Crown Prince of 
Japan, so I am afraid my chances would be small against 
the future Mikado. 

The catastrophe of the " Maine" created a deal of ex- 
citement among the young people here; most of my 
American pupils come to school with a " Remember the 
Maine" ribbon stuck on their coats. I saw even mar- 
ried women go parading about with the same ribbon; 
of course, only those of the most emotional and excitable 
kind, for no woman with sound heart and sound mind 
could wish for war. When will the world be civilized 
enough to abolish war ? 

LX 

Honolulu, June 4, 1898. 

Do not think that the weather has kept me from writing 
all these months (that has resumed its ordinary sunny 
routine). No, it has been something infinitely more im- 
portant and exciting, — namely, " The Coming of the 
Ten Thousand." Weeks ago we were told that ten thou- 
sand American volunteers were on their way to the Phil- 
ippines. Of course we knew that they would have to 
stop over at Honolulu for at least a few hours, so the 
Honoluluians began directly to devise plans for the enter- 
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tainment of the future heroes. Numberless committees 
were formed to arrange a fete worthy of the occasion. 
The housekeepers, of course, took charge of the gfastro- 
nomic department, and in their turn subdivided into 
committees. There were the beef committee, the fowl 
committee, the potato salad committee, the cake and ice- 
cream committee, and so forth. As there is no telegraph 
connecting the island with other parts of the world, there 
was no possibility of knowing exactly when they would 
be here; but the eatables had to be ready, so hundreds 
and thousands of turkeys and other fowl were roasted and 
kept on ice until they should be needed. Even the pota- 
toes were boiled beforehand, and the salad dressing pre- 
pared and stored away in the ice-chest. So you can imag- 
ine how anxiously the Honoluluian housekeepers were 
waiting for " The Ten Thousand." I, too, was wishing 

very much for their coming, for Mrs. D was on the 

potato salad committee, and I trembled lest the soldiers 
should go away and we should have to eat all the potato 
salad ourselves ; and there was such a lot of it ! 

Instead of the three whistles blown for ordinary steam- 
ers, five harbor whistles were to announce the coming 
of the transport ships. No serious work was possible for 
us all this time, for whenever a harbor whistle blew we 
got half off our heads, and when it stopped at the ordi- 
nary three our disappointment was so great that we were 
good for nothing else the rest of the day. I really think 
we could not have stood the strain much longer. Happily 
for our nerves, the evening before last the long-expected 
signal was given. I was out to dinner, and just as the 
ice-cream was served the whistle blew. Instantly all con- 
versation stopped ; everybody listened and counted : one, 
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two, three, four, five. Here everybody jumped up and 
hurried out of the room. I had to jump too, of course, 
and without having even tasted that delicious looking ice- 
cream. 

How we all hurried down to the wharves! To this 
very minute I do not know how I got there; I must 
have been carried along by the crowd. There were three 
steamers full of men — ^but not ten thousand — ^who were 
received literally with open arms. They stayed here all 
day yesterday, and what a day it was ! A regular Fourth 
of July jubilation. School and lessons were not to be 
thought of; the only duty we had was to entertain the 
soldiers. In the forenoon we went to line the streets 
through which they had to march on their way to the 
executive building, in the beautiful grounds of which 
the tables were laid for dinner. I cannot say that they 
looked particularly imposing as a marching body; keep- 
ing step was out of the question ; every man walked as it 
pleased him, — his own individual step, — and the lack of 
discipline was very evident. Although, if I were an ad- 
mirer of militarism, I might perhaps have laughed at their 
unmilitary appearance ; nevertheless, I am quite sure that 
these men will show themselves of as much use on the 
battle-field as would the best-drilled European army, for 
every man is a free man, and a great many of them are 
highly educated and know what they are fighting for. 

At noon dinner was served. All the Honolulu ladies 
acted as waitresses. I, too, distinguished myself in this 
capacity. I say distinguished myself, for I mandged to 
carry hither and thither numerous platters and piles of 
plates without breaking a thing. Each of us wore a piece 
of white ribbon stamped with the American and Hawaiian 
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flags and an " Aloha to the Boys in Blue." I must say, 
if the " Boys in Blue" do not know how to march, they 
know how to behave: I never saw such an orderly and 
quiet lot of soldiers together. It is necessary to add, 
however, that alcoholic drinks were excluded from the 
bill of fare, and that may partly account for the general 
orderliness. 

The Hawaiian republic really acted nobly. Only imag- 
ine ! the executive building was open all day long to the 
men, paper and ink were at their disposal in the beauti- 
ful rooms of the palace, and all their letters were sent 
off at the expense of the government. The railroads and 
tram-cars were free to them, too, and even the druggists 
had an order to deal out as much soda-water, ice-cream 
sodas, etc., as the boys could consume. Sometimes they 
asked for medicines instead of ice-cream sodas, which, 
after all Honolulu's hospitality, is not very astonishing. 
I happened to be in one of the drug stores when two sol- 
diers came in to ask for something to take away that 
pain, for they had eaten " too many of them mingoes," 
they said. It seems that there are people who like 
mangoes better than I do ; but perhaps they do not taste 
like turpentine here. I never have had the courage to 
try another one after my Colombo experience. 

Well, rest has returned to Honolulu. The " Boys in 
Blue" are on their way to Manila. For many of them, 
yesterday was the last gay and beautiful day of their 
lives. Poor boys ! and still poorer mothers of those boys ! 
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LXI 

Honolulu, June 22, 1898. 

This is the day of my departure from Honolulu, — at 
least, that is what I am prepared for; my trunks are 
packed, and I am ready to put on hat and gloves at the 
first signal. But the " Alameda," which is to carry me 
over to California, is not in yet; so I have to wait, won- 
dering whether there will be room on board for me. To 
get away from the Hawaiian Islands is in these times not 
always quite easy. The government has taken some of 
the passenger boats for transport ships, leaving us to 
depend upon the steamers coming from Australia or 
China. We feel acutely the need of cable communica- 
tions with the rest of the world, as there is absolutely no 
way of knowing whether there will be room on the in- 
coming steamer for any more passengers, and all we can 
do is to send in our names to the Honolulu shipping oflfice, 
to pack our trunks, to pay our pour prendre conge calls, 
and to be on hand when the steamer comes in. Some- 
times it happens that the would-be passenger has to go 
home again and wait for some other opportunity. I do 
hope that is not going to be the case with me, for I should 
not like to go through the ordeal of saying good-by 
again ; it is such a very sad business. 

This morning the " Moana" came in from America, 
calling forth the wildest excitement in Honolulu, for she 
brought the news that the Annexation Bill had passed the 
House of Representatives. This means that Hawaii is 
as good as annexed to the great republic over the sea. 
The " Moana," although an English boat, was bedecked 
with American flags, so we knew that she brought the 
news of annexation long before she was in port. I was 
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down at the wharves when she came in, and do not re- 
member having witnessed such expressions of delight and 
happiness as I did there and then. Women wept for joy, 
— or was it only emotion? — even men had tears in their 
eyes, and everybody shook hands with everybody else. 
People whom I had never seen before came up to me and 
shook hands, saying, " Is not this happy news ?" I smiled 
at all and rejoiced with all, although I do not understand 
what especial happiness annexation is to bring. I only 
know that I have heard of little else ever since I came 
here, and that nearly all the white Honoluluians desire it 
most intensely. I know, however, that few or none of the 
natives wish it. 

After having witnessed the happiness of the whites at 
the wharf, I went to the fish-market, which at this time 
is the rendezvous of the Hawaiians, and generally a very 
lively place. To-day it was as silent as a graveyard. The 
men sat in groups, talking, if at all, in an undertone; 
they all looked as if they had lost everything worth 
having. I went up to some and asked them why they 
objected to annexation. They sadly shook their heads 
and said, " Annexation is a bad thing for us ; the white 
men will come and take everything, and the Hawaiians 
will be pushed to the wall." Poor Hawaiians ! as if the 
whites did not have everything already. The natives 
have not much more to lose except their nationality ; but 
that is, perhaps, the hardest to part with. When I think 
of how I should feel if I were to lose my nationality, if I 
were to see that dear old flag — the white cross in the 
red field — disappear from the world's heraldry, I can fully 
sympathize with these poor Hawaiians, and I feel ashamed 
of myself because one hour before I helped to rejoice over 
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a thing that cost a nation its independence; yes, it was 
behavior unworthy of a freedom-loving Swiss. 



LXII 

The Rekton, Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
June 30, 1898. 

From the land of the brave and the free I send my 
greetings to you. We arrived here last evening after a 
most terrible journey: it was one continual gale all the 
way from Honolulu. Oh, that Pacific Ocean, what a mis- 
nomer! I have been on it eight different times, and not 
once was it worthy of its name. We were even in con- 
siderable danger, for just before arriving at the Golden 
Gate we were met by such a furious gale that once the 
" Alameda" nearly tipped over; all the cargo was thrown 
on one side, so that the ship took a position more vertical 
than horizontal. One more shock and the " Alameda" 
and her passengers would never have been seen again. 

We sailed up San Francisco harbor just at sunset, and 
what a sunset it was! One more glorious I have never 
seen; the sky, the sea, and the land, all were bathed in 
gold. No wonder the entrance to this magnificent harbor 
is called the Golden Gate. The Sydneyans would take off 
my head — provided they could get it — if I were to tell 
them that San Francisco harbor impressed me ever so 
much more than did their world-famed Sydney harbor. 
I find this one grander. Not so lovely, perhaps, and there 
is none of that luxurious vegetation that makes the many 
points in Sydney so beautiful; indeed, seen from a dis- 
tance, San Francisco seems singularly devoid of vegeta- 
tion; not green, but brown is the prevailing color, and 
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yet the approach to this brown city is more impressive 
than is that to any other place I have seen. The light 
may certainly have had a great deal to do with it, but I 
do not remember having felt such ecstasy at the sight 
of anything before. I did not fall down on my knees 
on the deck of the " Alameda," but never was my soul in 
a more humble and prayerful position before its Creator 
than then; never were my thoughts better, purer, higher; 
indeed, every one of my thoughts was a silent prayer, — 
a prayer of thankfulness for our safe-keeping in such 
great dangers as we had passed through this last week, 
and of thankfulness for the exquisite beauty with which 
He has adorned this world of ours. 

If America did her very best to welcome me and fasci- 
nate my eye, the Americans did their very best to win 
my heart as soon as I set foot in their country. I had 
engaged my room at the Renton some time ago. I chose 
this hotel because it is in Sutter Street, which is called 
after a compatriot of mine. Captain Sutter, the brave 
Californian pioneer and founder of " New Helvetia." 
Out of pure patriotic sentimentality I chose it, nor do I 
regret the choice ; for the place, which is really more like 
a large boarding-house than a hotel, is in every way just 
what I should have selected. 

I feel at home here; this is the first hotel room that 
does not chill me. But why? Because a gentle, loving 
hand had made it pretty and comfortable. What was 
my astonishment last night, when the landlady showed 
me to my room, to find beautiful flowers there ! She ex- 
plained to me that a young lady, who had called that 
morning, had brought and arranged those flowers. I 
found her card on the dressing-table. It is one of my 
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Honolulu pupils, Mary A , the daughter of the 

learned professor, who had come all the way from the 
Californian University town, Berkeley, — ^where she is 
staying just now, — to arrange this unexpected, cordial 
welcome. Dear, sweet Mary! God bless her for the 
happiness she has given a wanderer ! 

Before going to bed I read a whole parcel of letters, 
sent to me on board the steamer by my American Hono- 
lulu friends, which I had been too sick to read before. 
Very glad I am that I was obliged to keep them until 
now, for they did make me feel so much at home in this 
new country. Such beautiful letters they are! If the 
hundredth part of all the good wishes for success and 
happiness are realized, I shall be happy and successful 
above the general lot of mankind. One thing I am per- 
fectly sure of: in a country that possesses such warm- 
hearted and generous people it will be nearly impossible 
for me to become altogether unhappy. 

To-day I presented myself at two teachers' agencies. 
No situations seem to be open just now; the California 
schools are beginning work again this month and, of 
course, have all their teachers engaged. Until Christmas, 
so they tell me everywhere, there will be little chance of 
finding a position in a school. Now, that is not very 
encouraging, is it? And yet I do not feel terribly about 
it. I can afford to wait even until Christmas, and I really 
need a rest. I have been working very hard this last 
year, or, rather, the last six years; for when I was not 
travelling, I was teaching; but resting never. To tell 
the truth, I think that I shall not have to wait six months 
for a position ; that would be a delay quite unprecedented 
in my history. Somehow I feel sure that the right thing 
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will turn up as soon as I am ready for it. My guardian 
angel has not abandoned me, for I feel his comforting 
presence; therefore I need only wait and trust. 



LXIII 

San Francisco, July la, 1898. 
Elizabeth, I know that you are going to call me ab- 
surdly and undeservedly lucky when I tell you that, in 
spite of the unfavorable season, I have a position already ! 
It simply came to me; I had not to walk from school to 
school, as I did in Sydney, to get it. I told you that I 
had presented myself at two teachers' agencies. Here, 
allow me to add, such agencies have not the bad reputa- 
tion they generally have in Europe. The very best Ameri- 
can educational institutions patronize them, and applica- 
tion to them is the most advisable course of action for 
any teacher who wishes to get a position. Well, last 
night, just as I had come in from a Mount Tamalpais 
trip, one of the agents called. She told me that the prin- 
cipal of one of the best San Francisco schools had come 
to her office this afternoon in great distress, because the 
French teacher whom she had engaged this summer in 
Paris had written that she was sick and could not come 
to California. (Between you and me, I think it was 
simply fear that overcame her when it was time to pack 
her trunk. ) Of course, as the schools are so soon to open, 
it is not astonishing that the lady was put out about it. 
But the agent promised her that she would send this very 
evening a person who was just what she needed. The 
person was I ; and although I was very tired and still in 
my heavy, dusty, unbecoming excursion costume, my vis- 
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itor would allow me neither to eat nor to change my 
dress, but marched me right up to the Hamlin School. 
Heavy, big shoes, a very short dress, a jacket that had 
known the dust of many countries, and a shabby sailor 
hat, such was the costume in which I presented myself 

to Miss H . If the lady had had a choice, I am sure 

she would never have chosen me, for I could see how 
disappointed she looked when I was ushered into her 
presence. The agent had told her no end of nice things 
about me, as is their way when they want to make an 
agreement; besides, she must have been shown the 
copies of my certificates. Evidently the good lady did 
not imagine that the holder of first-class college certifi- 
cates could look quite so insignificant as I did. No won- 
der one of her first questions was, — 

" Do you think you will be able to manage big girls, 
nearly young women ?" 

I : could not help smiling as I answered, — 

" Unless American girls are very dififerent from other 
girls, I can assure you that I shall have no difficulty so 
far as discipline is concerned." 

There was another lady with Miss H (her partner, 

it seems), whom, apparently, I pleased still less than 

did Miss H , for when she saw that the latter was 

weakening towards me, she asked, — 

" Do you really and truly feel quite up to the task of 
instructing advanced classes?" 

Now I began to feel somewhat impatient with their 
doubts and hesitations, and it was by no means in a meek 
and imploring tone that I answered, — 

" Madam, if I did not feel capable of doing the work 
you require, I would not have presented myself here." 

13 
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Finally they did engage me, but very unwillingly. If 
there had been one other French teacher at hand, I should 
not have had the shadow of a chance. Well, if God gives 
me health, I will make them come to the conclusion that 
they have not made such a bad bargain by engaging me. 
School does not begin until the end of the month. Mean- 
while I stay here, and enjoy myself by exploring San 
Francisco. 

Do you imagine, as so many do, that San Francisco is 
a city in the Mexican style ? that Spanish is the langfuage 
spoken here? that lazy, aristocratic-looking caballeros 
and handsome dark-eyed toreadors lounge about the 
streets in the daytime and sing serenades before the win- 
dows of their inamoratas in the evening? If you did 
imagine something like this, let me show you how very 
much mistaken you were. There is nothing Spanish or 
Latin, I am happy to say, nothing lazy or aristocratic- 
looking about San Francisco. It is an Anglo-Saxon city 
through and through ; plain, common English is the only 
language spoken here ; tall, broad-shouldered, fair-haired, 
and very intent on their business are most of the men 
you meet. Quite commonplace, I assure you. And why 
should I be glad that it is so? Ah, my dear, it is 
because when I am in a country where the Anglo-Saxon 
predominates I feel perfectly safe and at ease. I am very 
commonplace too, you know ; I do not care at all for the 
romantic side of life ; I want only to be on the safe side. 
I must say that the Californian Anglo-Saxon is one of 
the nicest of his kind ; he is ever so much more polite here 
than, for instance, in the colonies. You know that when 
a woman travels as much as I do, and always alone, it 
makes quite a difference to her whether the men are nice 
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or rude. I do not want them gallant, but I like them 
polite and respectful. Very often I have to stop men in 
the street to ask a question, for there are not always 
women at hand, and they never know their way about 
town as well as men. I find the San Franciscans espe- 
cially nice; never yet has it happened that a man said, 
" Don't know," and walked on without even removing 
his pipe, as was the case with the Australians. Here 
every one finds time to remove his cigar, to touch his hat, 
and to answer civilly when you ask him a question. More 
than once, when they did not know the place I was asking 
for, they went into a store and looked it up in a directory ; 
sometimes they took me a block or two in order to make 
things clearer, especially when they found that I was 
a perfect stranger. This politeness seems the more re- 
markable as they are always in such a tremendous hurry. 
They all walk as if they had just one second to catch the 
train or the boat. The very school-children have haste 
written on their faces. 

A propos of children. What an un-English, un-Euro- 
pean, unchildish being the American child is ! There are 
several children at the Renton, and as they all take their 
meals with their elders in the large dining-room, I get 
quite a little fun out of these youngsters. There are two 
tables with children next to mine, and I arrange to 
have my meals when they have theirs. Those at my 
right are especially entertaining. They are two, — a little 
boy about seven and a fascinating young lady of about 
five summers, with golden locks and heavenly blue eyes, 
who marches into the dining-room with a composure and 
a dignity which I truly envy. She bows to the right and 
to the left with the grace of a young queen. In the mom- 
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ing- she and her brother come in alone, because papa, who 
is a business man, has had his breakfast some time ago, 
and mamma is still at her toilet. Her little ladyship 
allows the waitress to help her with a chair and to cut 
her orange ; then, with a grace and daintiness that would 
put to shame many a grown-up person, she eats her 
orange with a spoon in the most correct way. After 
the fruit comes mush, or porridge, as the English call 
it. The children help themselves to cream and sugar. 
I am sure that the little girl consumes more sugar at 
breakfast than I did, at her ag-e, in a month. While they 
are eating the mush, the waitress reads the menu to 
them and they give their order for meat and eggs. As 
it takes time to get steak or cutlets ready, they have to 
wait a while ; but they fill up the gap by eating steaming 
hot rolls and drinking iced water. Dinner is late, — ^be- 
tween seven and nine, — ^but the little lady is always there, 
and eats as much as her papa and mamma and talks in- 
finitely more. What a happy childhood compared with 
that of European children! When I think that during 
my whole childhood I was never asked what I wished to 
eat, but had to take what was put on my plate or go 
hungry, and that if I ever allowed myself to make a 
remark, I was directly reminded that children were here 
to be seen and not heard, I feel like grumbling against 
destiny for having allowed me to be born in such an 
old-fashioned country as Switzerland. 
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LXIV 

San FRANasco, July 20, i8g8. 

I have just come back from Berkeley, where I have 

been to visit my yoting friend M and to get warm. 

Yes, to get warm ; for although it is the middle of sum- 
mer here, just as it is anywhere else in the Northern 
Hemisphere, I have not once felt comfortable these three 
weeks. It never gets warm in San Francisco, I am told, 
and the San Franciscans leave town in summer to get 
warm, while we leave our towns to get cool. I always 
go about in a heavy suit and carry with me a fur collar 
besides, to put on when I get on the shady side of the 
street. Do not think that I am the only one who goes 
about with fur; no, everybody wears winter tilings, for 
it is as cold now as it ever is. The temperature is the same 
the whole year round ; the wind likewise. If you want 
to go out without being nearly blown to pieces, you have 
to start very early, for at about nine a.m. it begins to 
blow, and keeps on, in regular fdhn-fashion, until night. 
It is the best place in the world, I should say, to get rheu- 
matism. 

But why should San Francisco, being in California, 
the State which is world-famous for its^ warm and equable 
climate all the year round, have such a harsh climate? 
If you take a map of America, you will see that this city, 
being built right at the tip of a long, narrow tongue jut- 
ting out into the Pacific Ocean, is exposed to the coM cur- 
rents and the winds blowing down from Alaska. You 
have only to cross the bay — ^half an hour's sail — ^to get 
into the most delightful Californian climate. I wonder 
whether it is on account of the cold and the wind. that the 
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few trees about town look so brown and that the San 
Franciscans do not have flower-gardens. There are beau- 
tiful, stately mansions in some of the suburbs, but never 
a garden larger than could be covered with a good-sized 
handkerchief, as the English would say. Yet they have 
the Golden Gate Park, one of the loveliest to be seen, and 
the more remarkable as it has been laid out on an arid 
stretch of fine sand which lies between the city and the 
sea. If they could do that, why can they not have private 
parks and gardens? For my part, I would much rather 
have a tiny house and a large garden than a sumptuous 
palace and no garden. 

I begin to feel quite at home in San Francisco; it is 
the easiest city imaginable to find one's way about, if 
once you understand the plan. Market Street, the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare, is the spine of the city, and from 
it all other streets branch. The city is built in blocks, 
each block containing one hundred house-numbers, No. i 
being at Market Street. The streets are tremendously 
long; after having discovered the right one, you may be 
miles away from your destination. Some time ago I 
wanted to go to No. 3210 Washington Street. I had had 
business before in this same street, so I thought it was all 
right to go, as I had before, down town. But the num- 
bers of the houses were 23, 25, and so on. At last I 
asked a passer-by whether there were two Washington 
Streets in San Francisco. 

" No," he said, " there is only one. Where do you 
want to go ?" 

" To No. 3210," I answered. 

" Oh," said he, looking somewhat amused ; " that 
is a good long way from here. Let me take you to 
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a car, and I will tell the conductor where to let you 
off." 

No wonder the man looked amused, for No. 3210 was 
miles from the place where I had spoken to him. Hap- 
pily, the San Francisco car system is so perfect and the 
fare so reasonable that distances really mean nothing. 
For five cents you can ride miles. They assert that there 
is no house within the city limits that cannot be reached 
by car and for five cents, but to do that you have to be well 
up in the transfer business. 

How clean the San Francisco cars are ! what a delight 
after the filthy Honolulu cars! and what gentlemanly 
and obliging conductors! If I said that the streets are 
long, I must add that they are far from being flat and 
monotonous, as very long streets usually are; on the 
contrary, there are so many ups and downs that a car 
ride in San Francisco is a kind of scenic railway affair 
and quite as exciting. There are hills so steep that it 
fairly takes your breath away. The first time I was in a 
car and came to such a hill, I said to the conductor, — 

" You do not mean to tell me the car is going down 
that hill?" 

" Yes, it is," said he. 

" Oh, then, please let me get out; I would rather walk 
down." 

And walk down I did, no doubt to the great amuse- 
ment of the conductor and motorman, who both had a 
broad smile on their faces when I re-entered the car; for 
mind, they waited for me at the foot of the hill! I am 
glad that there were no other passengers, for after seeing 
the car go down so smoothly and safely I did feel rather 
foolish. Accidents, I am told, seldom happen. They are 
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cable cars, which, to my mind, are ever so much nicer 
than electric cars, because they require no ugly wire net- 
work overhead. Here everybody seems to patronize 
them, the millionaire as well as the workingman. About 
town you see no private carriages or cabs : to see private 
carriages you must go to the park, and, so far as I have 
seen, the only cab-stand is down at the wharf. No won- 
der there is little business for cabs when they ask three 
dollars for driving you the shortest distance. That is 
what I paid from the wharf to the hotel, a distance that I 
have walked since in twenty minutes. It is not that the 
driver cheated me, for I have inquired into the matter; 
three dollars is the ordinary fare from the steamers. Well, 
I shall not spend many more dollars on cabs in San Fran- 
cisco, of that I am pretty sure. 

Would you believe it ? I have already been out to din- 
ner several times and to two or three afternoon teas. You 
wonder how I am invited to social functions in a perfectly 
strange land after a sojourn of not more than three weeks. 
It is like this. Many of my Honolulu friends have friends 
or acquaintances here ; they wrote to them about me, and, 
in true English and hospitable fashion, a great many of 
the ladies have called on me. Thus I made myself many 
delightful acquaintances, who will no doubt develop into 
good friends, although I am not what most of them ex- 
pected me to be. I often notice an air of astonishment in 
my callers when I enter the parlor and present myself 
as the Miss Boegli they have come to see. That I am a 
disappointment to many is very evident. One day a 
darling old lady came right out with it. Taking both my 
hands in hers after the first few seconds of mutual recog- 
nition were over, she said, — 
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" Excuse me, Miss Boegli, for having stared at you so, 
but, you see, you are so utterly different from what I 
imagined you to be that I could not help it." 

" I am very sorry indeed for being so disappointing," 
said I, laughing. " What did you expect, if I may ask?" 

" Well, you see, my Honolulu friends wrote a great 
deal about you: that you were touring the world quite 
by yourself, that you had been giving very interesting lec- 
tures in Honolulu, and so on; but no one ever spoke of 
your personal appearance, or about how old you were, 
and somehow I began to picture Miss Boegli as a lady 
quite elderly, tall, and masculine-looking, with large 
round spectacles and a manly voice : the * New- Woman' 
kind, you know." 

We both had a good laugh over this fascinating 
new-woman picture, and before we were aware of it had 
become friends. She invited me to dinner and to the 
theatre for the next day, and asked to be allowed to play 
mother to me while I am here. You can imagine whether 
I am willing to be mothered ! No, I am not at all a new 
woman, for I am not ashamed to confess that I crave for 
love and sympathy, and that I could not be happy any- 
where without them. 
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LXV 

The Hamlin School, San Francisco, 
August 30, 1898. 

I hope that my sudden long silence did not make you 
fear that the San Francisco wind had blown me out into 
the Pacific Ocean. It tries its very best, but has not suc- 
ceeded yet, and my silence was due to nothing but lack 
of time. The beginning of a new school term is always 
hard, but doubly so if one has to adapt one's self to 
entirely new surroundings. Although I have been at 
work a whole month, I am only just beginning to get 
properly settled. 

American boarding-schools — if I may judge from the 
Hamlin School — are very different from those I have 
known. Everything here is on a broader and more lib- 
eral scale. Teachers and pupils are not made miserable 
by petty and unnecessary rules and regulations; they 
seem to trust their girls more than do the English, or 
all Europeans, for that matter. Of course, the girls 
are not allowed to go about town alone, but otherwise 
they enjoy a great deal of freedom. Teachers are not 
required to be constantly at their heels watching all their 
movements. As long as they are present when the bells 
call to meals or classes, know their lessons, and do their 
work, that is all that is asked of them. Each of the girls 
has her own room, where she is allowed to spend as 
much of her free time as she likes. Teachers, too, are 
much better off; they seem to understand here — at least 

Miss H does — that teachers are human beings and 

not mere machines. Our class hours are from nine a.m. 
to two P.M. Salaries are far higher than in England or 
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Australia — mind, I do not speak of Continental schools, 
because I do not know any boarding-school nearer home. 
From four to six hundred dollars a years seems to be the 
salary of a resident teacher, who has everything found, 
and from seven to nine hundred that of those who live 
outside the school. As to the table, there is nothing 
boarding-school-like about it. You could much more 
easily believe yourself in a nice private family, and there 
is always such plenty ! 

Now, as to the standard of teaching. It is high, and 
compares favorably with that of the best European 
school. I do not say English, for we all know that Eng- 
land is not a shining light in the educational world. No, 
I mean those countries in which education is considered 
most advanced: Germany and Switzerland. They give 
more attention to mathematics and Latin here than we do 
in our girls' colleges, whilst we, on the other hand, devote 
far more time to the more broadening branches of study : 
modern languages, and the history and literature, not of 
our own country alone, but of the whole world. There 
is a very complete staff of teachers, — one has not to 
teach everything, — and all are college graduates. Miss 

H herself is a graduate of several universities and 

the most learned woman I ever met; indeed, she would 
frighten one with her learning, if she were not at the 
same time one of the kindest and most generous of 
women. It is very evident that she sets herself a high 
ideal as educator, and that money-making is a minor 
consideration with her. I must not forget to add that 
we once a week have our social evenings, when pupils and 
teachers may receive their men as well as women friends. 

Soldiers are our principal male visitors at present, for 
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San Francisco is the chief Pacific port from which volun- 
teers are shipped to the Philippines, and the city is full 
of future heroes, who come here from all the States. 
I believe that ordinarily the American woman does not 
admire a uniform quite as much as do some of us Euro- 
peans, but just now she is passing through a period of 
hero-worship, and has neither eyes nor ears for anything 
or anybody but the " Boys in Blue." Dark blue has even 
become the fashionable color for ladies' street costumes. 
If there are six women in a car, five of them are dressed 
in blue. The soldiers are received and feted everywhere. 
When they march down to the steamer, it is like a regu- 
lar Fourth of July procession. I saw women — not cooks 
or nursery-maids, but otherwise well-bred women — shout 
and scream and throw flowers at the men in an ecstasy 
of enthusiasm. To hear and see it all, you would think 
that these soldiers had just come home from a victorious 
campaign instead of being sent to earn laurels and to 
receive or carry death. I wonder whether the Califomian 
women ever stop to consider what war means. Do they 
remember that it means the most intense suffering for 
thousands of mothers, both in America and in Spain? 

LXVI 

San Francisco, October 3, 1898. 
Pardon me if I begin my letter with that much-despised 
subject, " the weather," but I really must tell you, before 
I forget, that during the three months I have been here I 
have not seen what American rain is like until to-day. 
I think this remarkable enough to be mentioned. In this 
happy land it never rains a drop between May and Octo- 
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ber. Only fancy how nice it must be to arrange picnics, 
excursions, and such Hke without having to be afraid of 
rain. And what a land for garden parties this would 
be ! A pity it is that they have no gardens. You think, 
perhaps, that in such a dry country gardens could only be 
a winter pleasure anyhow. Not at all. The lack of rain 
does not hinder California — excluding San Francisco — 
from looking like one large, luxuriant garden. At night 
the fogs are so heavy that they seem to water the country 
sufficiently; very often in the morning the streets look 
as if they had been washed by a good heavy shower. 

Do you know that I found out only the other day that 
this beautiful, imposing city of San Francisco is built 
almost entirely of wood! I had just come from town 
and met Miss H on the porch. 

" Oh, Miss H ," I cried, " what do you think I met 

just now coming along Jackson Street?" 

" Surely not an elephant or a rhinoceros," was her 
laughing answer. 

" No, but something quite as unusual, — a. house, a 
large house." 

" That is nothing unusual for San Francisco," she 
said. " We are in the habit of moving our houses when 
we get tired of the position they occupy. What will you 
say when I tell you that I moved my house from down 
town up here?" 

"What? This large three-story stone house?" lex- 
claimed. 

"This is not a stone house; it is all wood, and can 
quite easily be taken to pieces and set up again. Nearly 
all the houses in San Francisco are of wood; they with- 
stand earthquakes so much better than stone houses." 
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Now, Miss H is about the last person in the world 

whom I would believe capable of telling a lie, and yet, like 
a doubting Thomas, I had to put my finger on what I had 
hitherto taken for a large square block of gray stone; it 
is really wood. 

"And these houses opposite, and those palaces up 
there, and all the large, stately buildings along Jackson 
Street, are they all of wood?" 

" All." 

Well, I never was so taken in. The San Franciscans 
paint their houses in such a way that they look exactly 
as if built of the most beautiful gray or brown stone 
blocks. Never would I have taken them for anything 
but stone. If we cannot believe our eyes, what are we to 
believe ? 

I told you that before I came to my journey's end I 
should find out what theosophy meant. Well, I am keep- 
ing my word. The very first week after my arrival here 
I ascertained where the theosophists were holding their 
meetings, and very often on Sunday evenings I go to 
their lectures. The more I see and hear of it, the more 
I wonder why the churches denounce theosophy as some- 
thing so wicked. I never yet heard one thing that was 
not pure and uplifting. They believe in God and in 
Christ; in a way somewhat different from ours, it is 
true, but their way is not bad. They believe in reincarna- 
tion. According to this law, we have already lived many 
a life in this same world, and will live many more, pro- 
gressing a little in each, until we, too, become Christ-like 
and worthy of being admitted into the presence of the 
Supreme Spirit, God. The better, the more purely and 
unselfishly, we live our present life the more opportunities 
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for good will be given us in the next; this is the law of 
Karma, or law of compensation. Every thought, every 
act in this life will bear its fruit in the next. It is the 
" As thou sowest, so shalt thou reap" explained in a 
somewhat different, but nevertheless logical way. 

In their belief, the greatest virtue is unselfishness. If we 
live an unclean and selfish life, we shall be born in the next 
life — not world, because the world remains the same — 
amid unfavorable surroundings and with few capabilities 
for good ; if, on the contrary, we use all our gifts to the 
best advantage and the welfare of mankind, we shall be 
given greater opportunities in the next. In one word, 
we all get exactly what we deserve by our former exist- 
ence. If all souls bom into this world were new, they 
say, and one were born an idiot and a cripple, whilst 
another were gifted with beauty or genius, or both, where 
would be the justice of an all- wise, all-kind, all-powerful 
God ? Can you not understand that this religion would be 
especially comforting to those who thought they had a 
cause for accusing God of injustice because He made 
them suffer for sins they had not committed ? No matter 
how much we have to endure, I am sure we bear it more 
bravely, and with a good deal less bitterness against des- 
tiny, if we know that we suffer for our sins and our sins 
only. No, I do not wonder any more that the theoso- 
phists have among the thinking class of men and women 
so many adherents. 

Now, do not get alarmed about me, dear Elizabeth; 
do not think that, because I do not judge theosophy 
wicked, I am on the way to perdition; for, first, I am 
not a theosophist yet; and if I were, and lived according 
to the precepts of this religion, I should become a pretty 
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good, and especially a tolerably useful member of society. 
Just now I am too busy to take a regular course of in- 
struction; for if I do go to theosophist lectures, I also 
go to many others: scientific, literary, medical, every- 
thing I can get to; so you see my attention is much 
divided; although I confess that when I am very tired 
and downhearted, and feel that I need more strength and 
patience, I like more than anything else to go and hear a 
clever theosophical lecture. Their reincarnation theme is 
especially delightful to me. I always did wish I could 
be born again into this world ; and now that I see a pos- 
sibility of it, I am looking forward to making another 
tour around this beautiful globe of ours in about five 
hundred years. How shall I travel, I wonder ? by balloon 
or electricity? 

LXVII 
San Fkancisco, November 8, 1898. 
To-day we have a holiday, for it is election-day, — 
election-day for State governors and lots of other offi- 
cials. Every one in this great land of the free has a 
word to say in this matter except criminals, Chinese, chil- 
dren, and women. Therefore the only one in our house 
who is of any importance to-day is Henry, our man- 
servant, a good-natured but very ignorant Irishman, who 
can barely write his name and who does not understand 
a word about the political situation of this or of any other 
country. For him election-day simply means a day off, — 
a day of fun and plenty of whiskey. It does seem absurd, 
when you come to look at it, that a woman of Miss 

H 's mental and moral calibre, who owns property 

and pays, no doubt, pretty heavy taxes to the city and 
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State, should have nothing to say as to the choice of the 
men who are to administer the country ; while her man- 
servant, who has nothing, is nothing, and contributes 
nothing to either city or State, has a right to express his 
opinion in the matter. Never did this one-sided voting 
business strike me as quite so unfair as it does here. At 
home I never thought anything about it. I never felt 
humiliated because the country did not ask me how I 
should like to have it governed ; but I knew that in Switz- 
erland no man was so ignorant that he did not under- 
stand for what he was voting, nor has he a chance to sell 
his vote; moreover, I had the comfortable feeling that 
all voters were Swiss, my compatriots, men who loved 
their country as much as I do. But if I were an Ameri- 
can, man or woman, and saw casting votes the low, dirty 
negroes and the ignorant, dull foreign immigrants who 
do not care a straw how the country is governed so long 
as they get good pay — ^votes, too, which they for the 
most part gladly sell; if I reflected that the brilliant, 
highly cultured, intellectual, American-born woman has 
nothing to say in a matter that concerns her, perhaps, 
most of all, I should emphatically revolt against such in- 
justice and would become one of the most fervent fighters 
for " Woman's Rights." 

But enough of voting and voters. We had a few 
days' vacation in October. I went for a little trip south 
and enjoyed every step of it. California seems to be one 
large fruit-garden; we travelled for miles through vine- 
yards, orange-groves, and immense plum orchards. On 
my way back I made an excursion to Mount Hamilton 
and the Lick Observatory, where I had the pleasure of 
looking through the largest telescope in the world. 

14 
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The great Polish actress, Madame Modrzejewska, or 
Modjeska, as the Americans call her, has been here 
lately. I saw her twice. She is still magnificent and as 
much of a favorite with the San Francisco public as ever. 
I do not think that they admire any other actress quite as 
much as they do their Modjeska. I say "their," for she has 
a home in California, and lives here just as much, or more, 
than she does in Poland. 

Well, good-by for to-day. I am going down town with 

Miss H to see how the elections run ; for, although 

we cannot vote, we take a very great interest in the 
results. We particularly desire to see Gage Governor of 
California and Roosevelt of New York. For the rest we 
do not mind so very much ; but if we do not get these two, 
we shall come home cross and scolding ; of that you may 
be sure. 

LXVIII 

El Verano, Sonoma County, California, 
January 3, 1899. 

You are in the habit, I know, of looking up on the map 

all the places I write you from; but this time you need 

not give yourself the trouble, for I doubt whether you 

would find El Verano on any map, large or small. I 

looked in vain for it on a California map, and when I told 

my San Francisco friends that I intended to spend my 

Christmas holidays down there, I was invariably asked, 

" El Verano ? Where is that ?" You wonder, then, how 

I discovered the place. Quite by chance. Talking one 

day with a Swiss gentleman, I asked him whether there 

were many of our compatriots in this country. " Oh, 

yes," said he, " down in Sonoma County, at El Verano, 
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only a few hours' journey from San Francisco, there is 
a colony of Swiss farmers and wine-growers." Now, I 
had met very few Swiss on my way around the world, 
therefore I decided to come here and see how my com- 
patriots live away from home. That none of my acquaint- 
ances knew anything of El Verano was absolutely no rea- 
son why I should not make an attempt to find this 
unknown corner of the globe; on the contrary, I rather 
like to go to places that have not been described to me 
beforehand. I like surprises. 

When I came to the station and asked for a ticket to 
El Verano, I was told that there was no such station; I 
would have to take a ticket to Agua Rica and tell the 
conductor to let me out at King's Crossing. That was 
the first surprise. I thought it rather a complicated way 
to get to my destination, but it by no means spoiled my 
pleasure in travelling through a very beautiful part of this 
always beautiful California. A few minutes after having 
left Sonoma, the capital of the county, the train suddenly 
stopped in the middle of the fields. I naturally thought 
that some accident had happened to the engine until the 
conductor informed me that we were at King's Crossing. 
I was hustled out of the car with true American haste, 
and before I had taken a solid stand on the ground the 
train was gone, leaving me with my goods and chattels 
in the middle of a dusty country road with no house or 
human being near. That certainly was a surprise ! What 
could I do? Here and there I saw scattered houses, but 
they all were quite a distance off. It was impossible to 
carry my things so far and equally impossible to leave 
them and go alone on a journey of discovery; besides, I 
did not even know on which side of the track El Verano 
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was. Under such circumstances there was absolutely 
nothing to do but to wait and see what, or rather who, 
would come next. 

I seated myself on my bag, and, having nothing better 
to do while waiting for the rescuing prince, I let pass in 
mental review all the funny travelling experiences I have 
had in my life. There were many and queer ones, but 
this was certainly the queerest, for I had never before 
arrived at a station that was nothing but a cross-road, 
and where there was not even a name to indicate that it 
was a station ; not a shed to shelter you from the rain or 
the burning sun ; where I had to sit like a beggar on my 
bundle and wait until some one should come and pick me 
up. Happily, this some one did not wait too long. It 
was not exactly a fairy prince with a gorgeous court car- 
riage who came to deliver me, but a good countryman 
with a large wagon, in which he had a few bags of pota- 
toes. I asked him to show me the way to El Verano. He 
answered in very broken English; but when I repeated 
the question in French, he brightened visibly, became sud- 
denly talkative, and, turning his wagon around, gal- 
lantly offered to drive me as far as El Verano Villa, where 
I would find good board and lodging. Of course I was 
only too thankful to accept his kind offer; and thus, sit- 
ting on a bag of potatoes, conducted by a cicerone who 
with great volubility pointed out all the things of interest 
we passed on the way, I made my proud entry into the 
mysterious El Verano. My rescuer was a Belgian, and so 
is the mistress of El Verano Villa, who did not in the 
least object to give board and lodging to a girl who was 
picked up by the way-side. At present I am the only 
boarder, so my landlady has plenty of time to tell me her 
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private family history, that of the colony in general, and 
of each settler in particular; therefore I consider myself 
lucky for having been led here by my Belgian providence. 
The colonists are not all Swiss ; there are also a great 
many French and Belgians. The only language to be 
heard hereabout is French. It is like a bit of Western 
Europe transplanted into the sunny clime of Western 
America. They are all farmers on a small scale, who 
seem comfortably ofif and perfectly contented. I ask 
every one I meet whether he would like to go back to 
Europe. A few Swiss alone tell me that they would like 
to return to their mountains, if they had money enough 
to live comfortably ; but, having to work, they much pre- 
fer America, where farming is so much easier. Those 
born here are very particular to make you understand 
that they are Americans. Well, I do not wonder that they 
get so much attached to their new home; California, with 
its fertile soil and the total absence of winter, must be a 
veritable Eden for the farmer and other workingmen, too, 
for there is never a season when they are out of work. 
If, moreover, we consider the opportunities which this 
great, free country offers to the young and ambitious, 
it is not astonishing that the European working-classes 
transplant their penates to America and become true chil- 
dren of the new soil. 
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LXIX 

San Francisco, March 17, 1899. 

Your letter arrived about an hour ago ; you see, there- 
fore, that I closely follow your instructions, and answer 
it, not only the very day, but the very hour of its arri- 
val. I do not promise to do this every time, however, for 
there are days when I barely find time to write my diary. 
Yes, it is pleasant not to have to wait three months 
for an answer any more; your letter took just three 
weeks. 

We also received the sad news to-day, from Honolulu, 
of the death of Princess Kaiulani. She died on the fourth 
of March, at the age of twenty-three. Poor princess ! If 
only she could have died a year ago, before her country 
was annexed to the United States and before the Ha- 
waiian flag was taken down, so much suffering and dis- 
appointment would have been spared her. 

Princess Kaiulani is the second of my royal acquaint- 
ances who has died during the past few months, for last 
August the King of Samoa, Maleatoa Luapepa, passed 
away. Somehow I did not feel sorry when I heard of 
his death, because he always looked to me as if life were 
anything but pleasant for him. How could it have been 
pleasant for a king who had nothing to say in his own 
country, but had only to obey the orders of your ever- 
active and not always reasonable Emperor William ? You 
are no doubt quite au courant of the present Samoan 
affairs, since your countrymen play such a prominent part 
in all the troubles that are aroused by the death of the 
meek and gentle Maleatoa. Here the Samoan war is just 
now the topic of conversation ; even the Philippines have 
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been relegated to a back seat. Everybody, of course, sides 
with England and America against Germany, 

Some weeks ago I was asked by a club of ladies to give 
a lecture on Samoa; it seems that I was the only person 
they could find who had been in the islands. Yesterday I 
delivered before the same club a lecture on Poland, which 
was so much appreciated that they asked me to tell them 
more about the same subject at some future time. Now, 
do not let that make you think that I have developed into 
a remarkable lecturer. No, I am still just as shaky and 
miserable every time I have to stand before an audience 
as I was the first day in Honolulu when I made my debut 
as a lecturer; the only difference is in the subject. To 
most people Poland seems to be far more interesting than 
French literature, for this time I did not see any one fall 
asleep. The Americans know much less about Poland 
than they do about China and the north pole; all those 
who came to talk to me after the lecture expressed their 
astonishment at hearing that the Poles had been such a 
great nation, that they had such a remarkable history and 
such a beautiful, rich literature. Everybody, of course, 
has read Sienkiewicz's " Quo Vadis," but such names as 
Mickiewicz, Slowacki, or any of the other great Polish 
classics have not even been heard of. To my great joy, 
many of the ladies told me that I made them love and 
admire the Poles, and that I had awakened in them an 
intense interest in the downfallen and much-oppressed 
nation on the banks of the Vistula. I am happy for 
having been given the chance to do a good turn for a 
people I love so well and among whom I feel so much at 
home. Strange to say, I am very often taken for a Pole, 
especially as so many people see in me a strong resem- 
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blance to Madame Modjeska. I have constantly to ex- 
plain that I am not related to the great actress, and that, 
so far as I know, none of my ancestors were Poles ; but I 
never fail to add that if Poland is not my native land, I 
consider it my second fatherland. 
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Napa, California, May 31, 1899. 
Again I am on the eve of departure from people whom 
I have learned to love. Our school closed on the twenty- 
third, but before departing for the East I accepted the 

kind invitation of a Napa lady, Mrs. M , to spend a 

few days with her, in order to recuperate my health a 
little before starting on a new pilgrimage. I really need 
recuperation, for the San Francisco climate has not 
treated me kindly. Never in my life have I sufifered so 
much from colds, toothache, and innumerable other aches 
as I have these past few months in San Francisco. Hap- 
pily, I was never so sick that I could not do my work, 
but constant ailing often made the fulfilling of my duties 
very hard. Still, in spite of it all, I am happy to tell you 
that I have made a very honorable retreat from my Cali- 
fornia field of labor. My last school day was a day of 

triumph. Lately, Miss H has been having her school 

accredited to the University of California, so that her 
pupils may enter the University without having to pass a 
special entrance examination. Therefore during the last 
few weeks professors were constantly coming over from 
the University to see what we could do. The French 
examiner came on the last school day and at a most favor- 
able hour. If you had ever taught, you would know that 
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there are classes in which every pupil seems utterly devoid 
of brains and application, and other classes where they are 
all bright and beautiful. Well, as good luck would have 

it, Professor H entered my school-room just as I 

was teaching my most brilliant, my pet class. Of course 
the examination passed off splendidly. I knew it would 
with those girls. They behaved grandly. There was no 
fear, no faltering, no losing of heads, so common with 
young girls at such critical moments; but every question 
was answered in the promptest and clearest manner, just 
what professors like. Oh, how proud I felt of them all ! 
The professor, however, said nothing to us either of ap- 
proval or disapproval; but when he was gone. Miss 

H entered my school-room, radiant, telling us that 

the professor declared this French class to be the best 
he had yet examined. Did I feel happy ? Ah, I need not 
tell you that! The way my girls came and thanked 
me — although it is really I who owe them thanks for 
their splendid conduct — alone would have rewarded me 
for the troubles, not only of this year, but of all my past 
teaching years. Moreover, it was a great satisfaction to 
be able to show to Miss H that the little, insignifi- 
cant woman she engaged so unwillingly on the eleventh 
of July last had proved worth something more than her 
looks promised. 

But now let me tell you something about my present 
surroundings. Napa is a lovely little town ideally situated 
in a rich and beautiful valley, and " like town, like peo- 
ple." I have always found Californians, wherever I have 
met them, a particularly charming, hospitable, and warm- 
hearted people, and Napians are true Californians. 

Only fancy! I met here a Mrs. A , a native of 
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Neuchatel, who was your Aunt Marguerite's school chum. 

She called upon my hostess, Mrs. M , who introduced 

us to each other. The way we came to talk of old ac- 
quaintances was quite amusing. But first you must know 
that some weeks ago there appeared in one of the San 
Francisco papers a very poetic article about my prosaic 
self. In it was mentioned the fact that I had been edu- 
cated in " the famous college of Neuchatel." Now, Mrs. 

A , having been educated in the same college, was 

struck by this article and cut it out to send home. Of 
course, when we were first introduced to each other she 
had no idea that I was the subject of said article. After 
a few minutes' conversation she suddenly asked, — 

" Are you, perhaps, the lady about whom I read in the 
San Francisco Call some weeks ago?" 

" I am sure I do not know, but there was something 
said about me in the Call," I answered. 

" Are you from Neuchatel ?" 

" No, but I finished my education there." 

" Maybe you know some people I know." 

" Possibly. Let us see. Do you know Madame 
H ?" 

" What ! Marguerite P that was ? I should think 

I do know her ! She and I were school chums." 

"Is that possible? Well, her niece, Elizabeth B , 

is my best college friend." 

You can imagine how our tongues wagged after this 
discovery. How delightful it is to talk over home people 
when one is thousands of miles from home ! 

Do you know that I have at last fallen in love with a 
baby? I am sure that this news meets with your great 
approval, since you always lectured me when I showed 
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my disgust for the uninteresting, squeaky things. The 

little conqueror of my tardy affections is Muriel M , 

the few-months-old granddaughter of my hostess. 
" When love comes late, it comes strong," they say ; it cer- 
tainly is so with me. If Mrs. M did not take so much 

of my time for excursions, picnics, receptions, etc., I am 
sure that her granddaughter would make a slave of me. 
How people do change, do they not? Henceforth you 
need never despair of anybody. 

To-morrow, alas ! I must say good-by to my hospitable 
Napa friends, never, I fear, to return; for when one is 
touring the world in my slow and laborious way, it is 
not probable that one will find time and energy enough 
for a second tour. If all goes well, you will get my next 
letter from Salt Lake City, the holy city of the Latter-Day 
Saints. 

LXXI 

The St. James, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
June 4, 1899. 

I arrived here early this morning, and feel as sick as if 
I had spent a week on the Pacific Ocean. You have, of 
course, heard of the world-famed American sleeping- 
cars, what a delight and comfort they are said to be. 
Well, I have spent the last two nights in such a one, and 
I assure you that, if I can help it, no one will ever see me 
in a railway sleeper again. Of all the uncomfortable 
modes of travelling, it is the most uncomfortable. It is 
very expensive; that is the only luxury about it. Of 
course, if one can afford to take a private car and have 
one's own way, with plenty of room and plenty of air, I 
can see comfort; but when you are condemned to share 
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your bedroom with a lot of strange men and women; 
when you have to content yourself with quarters so nar- 
row that you can neither sit nor stand, but have to lie 
down whether you feel inclined to or not ; where you can 
neither move about nor breathe with ease; if that is 
called comfort, then I certainly do not know what is meant 
by the word. For my part, I have had very few travel- 
ling experiences that have caused me more mental worry 
and physical discomfort than this famous Pullman sleeper. 
I had never seen a sleeping-car before, and do not think 
that I ever tried to picture one until the day that I bought 
my ticket at Cook's, in San Francisco. They asked me if 
I wanted an upper or a lower berth. From that I con- 
cluded that the arrangement must be the same as on board 
ship, only compartments instead of cabins. I was there- 
fore not a little astonished, when I entered the car at 
Oakland, to find it an ordinary long one with seats some- 
what more elegant and comfortable than those in the day 
cars, but otherwise not different from the usual American 
ones. Where the beds were to come in I could not imag- 
ine. Having been told that this was the sleeping-car, I 
simply believed, and did not try to investigate any fur- 
ther until I saw men arrive and settle down with their 
luggage, as if they meant to remain. " Poor men !" I 
said to myself ; " they arrange themselves so comfortably 
there, and presently the porter will come in and tell them 
to move on because this is the ladies' car." But no one 
disturbed their peace. Other men and women arrived 
and had an air of being in their proper places. Presently 
a negro porter came in and put down opposite me, in the 
same section, a gentleman's very chic baggage, and was 
soon followed by an equally chic man, who politely took 
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off his hat to me, bowed, and said something like, " I hope 
I do not disturb you." " Certainly not," I answered with 
the most indifferent air I could put on, but in reality I was 
disturbed beyond expression. What! This was a sleep- 
ing-car, and men and women were supposed to sleep, not 
only in the same car, but in the same section ! That was 
quite impossible in such a civilized country as America! 
Something must be wrong; either the man was out of 
place or I was. Yet I was so ashamed to show too much 
of my foreign ignorance before my elegant vis-a-vis that 
for a long time I suffered in silence; only when he dis- 
appeared into the smoking-car did I call a porter and ask 
him, — 

" Are you sure that you showed me to the right place?" 

" What is your number?" 

" Five." 

" This is section number five. You have the lower 
berth and the gentleman opposite has the upper one." 

Well, no, I did not think that I was all right; at least 
I felt far from right. If this was American freedom, it 
was a little too much for me. After we had left Sacra- 
mento, the capital of California, the porters came to make 
up the beds. The two seats were pushed together, a mat- 
tress put on them, curtains drawn around, and there was 
my bed; that done, a drawer above was pulled out and 
another bed made on it, surrounded by another set of 
curtains. That was the resting-place for the owner of the 
other half of the section; thus each of us was entirely 
ches sol It certainly was not so bad as I had feared, 
and yet I do think they ought to have separate sections 
for men and women, especially as one is so cramped in- 
side the curtain. You have to do all the dressing and 
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undressing in your berth, which is so low that even I, 
small as I am, could not properly sit up right, and as for 
combing your hair, that is quite impossible; there is not 
room enough for the movement unless you go outside of 
the curtain, where men might see you. There remains 
only the dressing-room, which is at the end of the car 
and so small that more than one woman cannot move 
about with ease, and, of course, on the way hither and 
thither you are again exposed to the gaze of men, which is 
not very pleasant when you are in negligee. 

No ; although I do approve of nearly everything Amer- 
ican, I most emphatically disapprove of their sleeping-car 
system. Add to all the other discomforts that you have no 
air behind the curtains. Every time I tried to pull them 
aside a porter came and pulled them together again. Last 
night was especially terrible, for we were travelling 
through the " Great American Desert ;" the heat was 
intense and the double windows and doors were closed 
because of the dust. I got up at two o'clock, for I could 
not stand the lack of air any longer, and spent the rest 
of the night sitting on a little stool on the car platform, 
watching the everlasting sage and sand, sand and sage 
of the desert pass in monotonous succession, and vowing 
that never, no, never would I patronize the railway 
sleepers again. 

Of course I think Salt Lake City beautiful; to one 
who has just been travelling through the desert it cannot 
but appear a paradise with its shady streets and cool, 
pure mountain water bubbling in its very gutters. I 
expect to stay here a few weeks, therefore you will 
have later a more detailed account of this oasis in the 
desert. 
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LXXII 

Salt Lake City, June 20, 1899. 

My first favorable impressions of Salt Lake City were 
not deceptive; the longer I stay here the more I like the 
place. It is a jewel of a city, comfortably nestled against 
the grand, snow-capped Rocky Mountains. A cleaner 
and quieter place I have never seen, or expect to see. If 
I had found nothing else good about the Mormons, ex- 
cept that they built this garden on the arid sand of the 
desert and keep their city of over seventy thousand inhab- 
itants in such model orderliness, I could not withhold my 
admiration. 

About the Mormons I had heard nothing but bad re- 
ports, and had even been seriously warned against coming 
here alone and unprotected. But I came, not, however, 
without feeling that I fully deserved honorable mention 
as a kind of heroine, for I thought I had a noble mis- 
sion to fulfil, — namely, that of freeing some of my sisters 
from bondage. This past year in California I often read, 
and also heard from people who had viewed Salt Lake 
City from the car windows, and therefore knew everjrthing 
about it, that there were many Swiss women in Utah, 
lured thither under false pretence and forced to live lives 
of degradation and misery as polygamous wives. Ah, 
dear Elizabeth, how good and great your little friend felt 
in the expectation of what she was going to do ! I was 
going to write such glowing and stirring epistles to our 
Swiss papers; these would, of course, attract the atten- 
tion of the government, which, in its turn, would take the 
matter in hand, change its liberal constitution, and forbid 
all Mormon missionaries to enter the country. I, mean- 
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while, would have become a kind of Swiss feminine Lin- 
coln ; in my most modest moments I even saw a possibility 
of having a statue erected to me in Berne by the women 
of Switzerland to their liberator. Alas! how my statue 
and the dreams of greatness have crumbled to pieces these 
last two weeks ! I have at least come to understand that I 
am not born to fame, neither am I cut out for a reformer ; 
for whenever I begin to study other people, I find more 
to reform in myself than I do in them; and, finally, I 
turn away, saying to myself, " They are all right as they 
are ; let them be." And that is the end of my missionary 
zeal. 

Now, I do not mean to say that the Mormons are " all 
right" in everything, for, as a woman, I cannot possibly 
approve of polygamy; but, in spite of it, they are not 
worse than we. On the contrary, they are the most in- 
dustrious and sober people I know, and if we want to 
see the degradation and misery of women, we must look 
for it in our towns, not in Salt Lake City. One of the 
polygamous wives lately said to me, " Salt Lake City has 
no need of foundling homes ; there are no fatherless and 
homeless children here ; it needs no refuge for fallen and 
homeless women; every woman who is a mother has a 
husband to provide her with a home and give her and 
her children a name." It must be rather a hard drag on 
many a man to provide for several homes and educate 
several families of children, and I certainly think that 
hundreds and thousands of our men manage things ever 
so much more to their own advantage by simply ignoring 
the women when they are tired of them, and letting their 
children be educated by charitable institutions. 

Although I was told before I came here that I would 
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have no chance to become acquainted with Mormons, as 
they would never open their homes to Gentiles, luck has 
served me well again. The owner of the St. James Hotel, 
a German, made me acquainted with a Mormon com- 
patriot of mine from Ziirich, who has for many years 
been the president of the Swiss Mormon Church here. 
I must say that this gentleman did not exactly receive me 
with open arms; indeed, at first I thought him rather 
cool and distant; but when he had assured himself that, 
instead of an American newspaper reporter, I was a Swiss 
tourist of the very simplest kind, he threw off his reserve 
and treated me henceforth as behooves a compatriot. He 
took me to see his families, — his fourth and youngest wife 
is a Bernese from Oberland, — and, thanks to his kind 
introduction, all the Mormon doors I knocked at were 
opened to me. It is quite true that there are a good many 
Swiss women here, and some are polygamous wives ; but, 
try as I may, I can discover nothing particularly miserable 
and unhappy about them; on the contrary, when I com- 
pare their lot with that of their sisters at home, — ^they 
all belong to the laboring classes, — I find that they are 
much better off here. They have a better living, better 
homes, and better husbands ; for the Mormon Church has 
long and far-seeing eyes: it looks very closely after its 
members, and does not allow them to drink and idle, 
spending their time smoking and loafing around public- 
house corners. Therefore I think that Utah would be a 
very good school for many of my compatriots and per- 
haps other women's compatriots, too. 

As for polygamy, I have been talking that subject over 
so much these last two weeks, with both men and women, 
that I am fairly sick of it; especially as I always get the 
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worst of it, no matter how many good arguments contra I 
bring to bear on the question. Mormon polygamy is 
nothing akin to the polygamy of the Turks and other 
Oriental nations: there are no harems; every wife has 
her own household and educates her own children, and the 
husband, I am told, lives a week at a time with each fam- 
ily. It is simply the patriarchal order of marriage prac- 
tised by Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Solomon, and other 
ancient worthies. There is much less jealousy among 
the women than we imagine; for, first of all, they con- 
sider plural marriage a divine institution, their religion 
teaching it as a necessity; second, they do not see much 
of one another in the presence of the husband. I have 
seen them make calls, for afternoon tea or a friendly chat, 
in a perfectly sisterly way, and their bonne entente was 
beautiful. They call one another sister, and the children 
call their papa's other wives aunt, but their children 
brothers and sisters. The other day, while visiting in a 
Mormon home, I was looking through a photograph 
album that lay on the table, and coming to the picture of 
a remarkably good-looking young man, I asked who he 
was. 

" That is our brother," one of the little girls explained 
to me. 

" But did you not tell me that you had no brother ?" 

" Oh, yes," was the amusing reply. " We — mamma's 
children — are only girls; but that is a son of one of 
papa's other wives." 

If I am worsted when talking polygamy with the Mor- 
mon women, I am silenced at the very outset when I begin 
to talk it with the men. " Why does God send so many 
more women than men into the world, if He does not 
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mean that plural marriages should exist?" they always 
ask me ; and, of course, what can I answer, since I do not 
know why it is so ? According to the Mormon belief, no 
unmarried person, either man or woman, can get to 
heaven; and as there is not a man for each woman, it 
is imperative that men should sacrifice themselves for 
the good of women, and marry several of them so as to 
give them all a chance of salvation. That is as simple as 
can be. 

Polygamy was prohibited by a law of Congress in 
1892; but if the Mormons submit, it is entirely against 
their religious convictions, and those who were married 
to several wives before that date had to be allowed to 
keep them, for what could they do with them? They 
could not eat them, as did some chiefs of the South Sea 
Islands after having been converted to Christianity, for 
they had not the advantage of being cannibals. 

I go to all the religious services in the Mormon Taber- 
nacle, and find them not so very different from ours. 
They have no pastors or priests educated purposely for 
the church ; they say that no amount of learning can give 
divine inspiration. Every man, be he a carpenter or a 
shoemaker, who has been duly baptized by immersion, 
ordained by the laying on of hands, and is possessed of 
the Holy Spirit, can fill the office of priest. For their 
lessons they read both the Bible and the Book of Mor- 
mon, which was translated by their prophet, Joseph Smith, 
from ancient hieroglyphics engraved on golden plates and 
revealed to him in 1820 by an angel, Moroni, whose 
father, the great prophet Mormon, had engraved the 
plates and afterwards hidden them somewhere in the State 
of Vermont. It is the history of the ancient inhabitants 
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of America, the white progenitors of the dusky and degen- 
erate American Indians. 

The Mormons are very pious and ever so much better 
church-goers than we. The Tabernacle, which has an 
auditorium capable of holding ten thousand people, is 
always pretty well filled. This Tabernacle, like their mag- 
nificent Temple and so many other beautiful buildings, is 
the work of Brigham Young, their first president and 
founder of Utah, who died in 1877. 

Speaking of buildings, I must not forget to mention 
the superb bathing pavilion which is built on the shores 
of Salt Lake, and is doubtless the most beautiful in the 
world. The band plays there in the afternoon, thus trans- 
forming bathing into a social pleasure. It is a curious 
feeling when you get into the water for the first time. 
Being three times as heavy as ordinary sea-water, it buoys 
you up so that you cannot touch the ground with your 
feet. You cannot sink, but you can be suffocated by the 
water, if you get it into your mouth or nose; therefore 
swimming in the lake would be impossible, even if the 
water were not too heavy for it. You can sit on the 
water quite easily, if you know how to twist up your 
feet in a certain way. In the lake there is nothing living : 
it is a Dead Sea. There is also a River Jordan flowing 
into it, and in the distance you see, among a forest of 
trees, the white, proud spires of the Temple and the glit- 
tering roofs of stately buildings. That is the " New 
Jerusalem," the holy city of " The Latter-Day Saints," 
who pride themselves upon being the " chosen people of 
God." 
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LXXIII 

Oxford Hotel, Denver, Colorado, 
June 27, 1899. 

Fifty years ago Denver consisted of twenty little 
miners' huts; to-day it is a stately city of one hundred 
and sixty thousand inhabitants. That is the way cities 
spring up in this young, active, healthy America. It is 
the centre of a rich mining country, and is surrounded 
by prosperous farm and cattle ranches; the many tall, 
smoking chimneys indicate great manufacturing activity 
as well. For the tourist who is interested in neither 
mining, farming, nor commerce the place offers few 
attractions : it is simply a very prosperous city in a pros- 
perous plain. In a place of yesterday one must not look 
for imposing cathedrals and interesting museums. I 
spend my time riding about by trolley over all parts of 
the city and visiting the many new parks and public build- 
ings. What else can one do in a place where everything 
is brand-new, and where there are no Mormons, no In- 
dians, no interesting, gallant cannibals to talk to ? 

Like all people who accomplish a great deal, the Den- 
verians are not talkative, neither are they very civil — I 
mean the men, for I have not met one woman. In the 
five days I have been going about Denver I have not 
received one civil answer outside of the hotel. I do not 
feel in America at all. Whenever I ask my way of a man 
in the street, he answers with a monosyllabic grumble; 
sometimes just points his thumb over his shoulder in the 
direction he means me to go. If he has a pipe or a cigar 
in his mouth, he does not take the trouble to remove it; 
something like the Australian way of directing people, 
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but certainly very different from what hitherto I have 
found to be the American way. I do hope that I am not 
going to lose my good opinions of the Americans as I 
advance east. The other day I went into a book-store to 
buy something. There were three young men behind the 
counters, talking and laughing with one another; and 
although they saw me enter and stand there in the middle 
of the store, not one of them paid the least attention to 
the only customer they had. I waited a few minutes, as 
I did not wish to interrupt the evidently very interesting 
conversation of the young gentlemen; but the story was 
too long for me, so I walked out again and afterwards got 
what I wanted at the hotel. Independence is a beautiful 
quality, and there is no one who hates cringing servility 
more than I do ; but I must say I also admire politeness, 
and I think that one can be polite while remaining inde- 
pendent. 

The very car conductors are different from their col- 
leagues in other cities, and compare most unfavorably 
with the smart and gentlemanly San Francisco conduct- 
ors and the obliging Mormons, the latter of whom step 
from the car every time a woman gets out, in order to 
lend her a helping hand. Perhaps there is something in 
the Denver air that makes people ill-disposed. The other 
day I had a very curious experience with a Boston lady 
whom I had met at a tea in Salt Lake City, where she 
spent a day or two. She was exceedingly nice to me 
then, asking me to come and see her if I ever came to 
Boston, and telling me to be sure to call on her in Den- 
ver, where she expected to be at the Young Women's 
Christian Association until the thirtieth of this month. 
We even made plans for exploring the " Queen City of 
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the Plains" together. Well, one of the first things I did 
on arriving here was to find the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association rooms and call on my lady, happy in the 
thought that I had at least one friend here. Unfortunately 
for me, the hall of the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation is in Stout Street and the lady's name is Strong ; 
this unlucky circumstance cost me a friend. You know 
my constitutional weakness for forgetting names or 
making a muddle of those I do remember. Without 
thinking of evil, I kept on talking to Miss Strong, won- 
dering all the time why she was so different from what 
she was at Salt Lake City, why she was so silent, why she 
did not propose that we should go sight-seeing together, 
why she was so cool and formal when I bid her good-by, 
and why she did not say a word about coming to see her 
in Boston, although she knew that I would be there in a 
few weeks. When I reached the sidewalk I happened to 
look at the house opposite, on which was painted in large 
letters, " Stout Street." There was the answer to all 
my whys! Simpleton that I was! I thought myself in 
Strong Street, and had all along been calling my lost 
friend Miss Stout. Now, I see no reason why any one 
who rejoices in the name of Strong should particularly 
object to being called Stout once in a while, since Stout 
is nearly as powerful a name as Strong. Moreover, the 
Americans are not, as a rule, a touch-me-not people; 
they are much too witty and humorous for such churlish- 
ness ; most of them would have had a good laugh at my 
expense, and we would have remained friends all the 
same. But " there are no rules without exceptions." 
Miss Strong-Stout is evidently the American exception 
to the rule, and ill-luck would have it that she should turn 
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the cold shoulder on me in Denver, just the one place in 
the world where nothing but cold shoulders were shown 
to me. Misfortunes never come singly! 
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The Iler Grand, Omaha, Nebraska, 
June 30, 1899. 

Again I am about five hundred miles farther east, — 
that is, nearer home! Somehow I always imagine that 
if once I can see the Atlantic Ocean I shall feel quite near 
home, for does not the same sheet of water bathe the 
shores of dear old Europe ? 

Omaha is a typical prairie town. I never would have 
thought that there could be charm in prairie scenery, but 
there really is. The immensity of the plain, — at this time 
of the year one endless, wavy, yellowish grainfield, — 
which in the far distance seems to touch the vault of 
heaven, has its own peculiar fascination, especially 
towards sunset. It is a picture of peace, perfect peace, — 
that is, if you forget the railroad. I can understand now 
what a prairie girl once said to me : "I cannot be happy 
in Switzerland, for the mountains on all sides oppress 
me." Yes, I can see how our mountains could affect any 
one accustomed to the wide horizon of the American 
plains. I am sorry that I had to make most of the jour- 
ney between Denver and Omaha at night, for I should 
have liked to see more of this grain country. 

As you may well imagine, I do not travel in the Pull- 
man sleeping-cars any more, although I have paid my fare 
as far as Chicago. The three nights between Salt Lake 
City and Omaha I spent in the day cars and felt none the 
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worse for it. Happily, I can sleep anywhere, in any posi- 
tion, provided I have enough air to breathe, and as the 
day cars are almost empty at night, there is no lack of it. 
Moreover, if you do not feel like sleeping, you have a 
perfect right to look about you at people and at things; 
there are no curtains to shut you off from the air and the 
world. For instance, night before last I had quite an 
experience, and was even given a chance to be useful in 
my small way. 

We were just three grown-up people left in the car: 
besides myself, a man and a woman. The woman, who 
had three babies with her, sat a few seats in front of me ; 
so, having nothing else to look at, and not feeling in- 
clined to sleep, I devoted to them my whole attention. 
The oldest might have been barely four years old, the 
youngest a tiny babe, sleeping in its mother's arms. They 
all — mother and children — looked very tired when they 
came in, and soon the little ones dropped asleep on each 
side of their mother, while she, poor woman! holding 
the baby in her arms, tried her best to sit up. I watched 
her droop to one side and then to the other, occasionally 
waking up with a start, until I could no longer bear the 
pitiful sight. Then, although I have, as you know, a 
pronounced dislike of touching young babies, — for fear of 
breaking them, — I went up to her and offered to change 
places. She accepted my offer with evident relief. Hand- 
ing over very cheerfully, it seemed to me, the human 
bundle in her arms, she took my place, where some shawls 
and a pillow were prepared for her. And I ? Well, I sat 
there as straight as a school-ma'am at a church tea, for I 
trembled lest I might waken the two little sleepers who 
had dropped their heads on ray lap, and especially the 
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baby in my arms, whose awakening would have been par- 
ticularly embarrassing to me. There I sat for three mor- 
tal hours, not daring to move, although I felt in the 
highest degree uncomfortable. 

The woman certainly did take a long nap; I tried to 
look around several times, but, as she was lying down, I 
could not see her over the high backs of the seats. What 
if she had left the train, bequeathing her little family to 
me! Such things have been heard of. I remembered 
especially one story of what happened some years ago in 
Austria, where a woman in a train asked another to look 
after her little girl while she went for a drink of water. 
She never came back! Happily for both, the woman 
left in charge of the child was married, but without chil- 
dren, and was rather glad to keep it. But I ? Good gra- 
cious! What would I do, with no husband, no home, 
and three children on my hands ? The thought of all the 
coming trouble turned me sick. If I arrived at Omaha 
with the three children, who would believe that they were 
not mine? Not the conductor, I am afraid, for he saw 
me with them as much as he did the other woman. He 
would not know which was the mother. There was one 
other passenger in the car, but he seemed asleep, and had 
perhaps not even seen the transaction. To my dismay, 
he left long before we reached Omaha; besides, I do not 
know that he would have done as a witness, for although 
he looked all right, his behavior towards me was so very, 
very strange that I have doubts as to his sanity. When 
we approached the station where he left the train, he 
came up to me, hat in hand, saying, " I am going to get 
out here, young lady. Will you be so kind as to shake 
hands with me?" and, as I put my hand into his, he 
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added, " I am so glad to have met you." Now, we had 
not spoken a word to each other before; therefore I could 
not see how he could have been benefited by having seen 
me. He certainly was the strangest man I ever met, or 
was this the way of the prairies? Are all the men at 
Omaha going to shake hands with me? Well, I was 
sorry he went, all the same, for he was my only hope in 
the baby case. 

He gone, the only thing to do was to make up my mind 
to keep them and lay out plans for the future, for of 
course the three youngsters would change my whole life. 
I could not keep on travelling, but would have imme- 
diately to settle down somewhere and make a home for 
them. What a solemn task I had now suddenly put on 
me ! How I saw myself working day and night to keep 
the little household together. How I saw myself helping 
them with their school tasks in the evening and after- 
wards listening to the very important school news, en- 
couraging them always to consider me their best friend; 
how I did not care any more for new dresses and many 
other things that once seemed absolutely necessary for 
my happiness ; how I did not mind being cut by my fash- 
ionable friends of former days because my hat was four 
seasons behind time, for did I not know that I had spent 
the money on my girl's music lessons and on the boy's 
winter coat! and did I not know that I was loved as 
well in my old clothes by the little trio awaiting me at 
home! 

I hoped that two of them were boys, for I wanted to 
make a doctor of one and a civil engineer of the other. 
And the girl ? She should simply grow up into a gentle, 
loving, and lovable woman, a devoted and adored sister 
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of the best and manliest of brothers; and some day she 
should meet a nice friend of her brother, and — the rest I 
leave you to guess! I had just arrived at the counting 
of table linen for her trousseau, and wondering what 
kind of monogram would look best on it, when a voice 
beside me said, " Thank you so much ; I'll take them 
now," and gone were all those piles of silky white linen; 
gone was the happy, ringing laughter which I had heard 
only a moment ago through the veranda door ; gone were 
the four handsome and good young people who were sit- 
ting out there on the shady veranda; gone was my 
dream ! If only the woman had come back an hour ear- 
lier, how much worry she would have spared me! but 
now that I had made up my mind to keep them, now that 
I had educated them, now when I saw already in the 
near future the cosy chimney-corner with the large arm- 
chair for me beside it, where I should sit and tell wonder- 
ful stories to a goodly number of little men and women 
who would call me granny; to take them all away from 
me now that I was so near the end of a full, useful, and 
happy life ; that was cruel, that was bitter ! Oh, how cold 
I felt, how utterly, how miserably alone ! 

Yes, although it is nearly two days since I had so much 
and lost so much, and although Omaha is quite a pretty 
city and its inhabitants nice and obliging people, — the 
men do not offer to shake hands, however, — I still feel 
chilly, lonely, sad. Is it the great, silent, mysterious prai- 
rie that influences thus a child of the Alps? 
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LXXV 

Madison Avenue, Chicago, July 30, 1899. 

This last month spent in the city of high houses and 
millionaires has gone with amazing swiftness, like every- 
thing else in Chicago. This is the most American city I 
have seen yet, — ^that is, the most feverish, the most hus- 
tling and bustling ; the haste of everything and everybody 
is simply bewildering; my head has been in a constant 
whirl ever since I arrived, and I feel as dizzy as if I had 
been in a merry-go-round. I wonder how Montesquieu's 
good-natured and easy-going Persian would fare if he 
were suddenly to drop into the city of Chicago. Nobody 
walks here, they all fly, and at least half of the houses 
look as if they might be observatories for astrologers. I 
am no Persian, neither am I slow and easy-going, — 
although I do prefer walking to running or flying, and 
although I do like to stop now and then to look around me 
a little, — ^but I, too, come home from my city expeditions 
nearly broken to pieces. If I walk along the streets, I 
get knocked about by the hundreds of people who fly past 
me ; if I ride in the cars, I have always to be on the jump, 
especially when I change cars, for they never stop long 
enough to allow you to get in and out in a proper lady- 
like way. I have given up those gymnastic exercises I 
have been in the habit of going through every morn- 
ing since I can remember, because I find that I get 
plenty of all kinds of exercises simply by going about 
the city. 

It sounds as if I were contradicting myself when I add 
that Chicago is also the most foreign, or, rather, the most 
cosmopolitan city of this continent; but it is so. No- 
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where does one see so many nationalities and hear so 
many different languages as in the streets of Chicago. In 
other cities you have to visit the foreign quarters to see 
the lower class of European immigrants, but here they 
are to be found everywhere, and in the most variegated 
costumes of their native land. It is like a fair of all 
nations. In some of the principal thoroughfares — State 
Street, for instance — ^you will meet on one side of the 
street nothing but a low class of people, see nothing but 
cheap cafes, ten-cent theatres, and all kinds of popular 
shows; whilst, if you go to the other side, you will be 
among the well-to-do, where the beautiful stores, the ele- 
gant restaurants, and the towering business buildings are. 
Nowhere does one see both halves of the human family 
so near together. Of course there are foreign quarters, 
some as large as good-sized European cities : the Polish 
quarter, for instance, has no less than one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, and the Russian, Italian, and Chinese 
are said to have nearly that number. They all seem to 
come to State Street for their holiday amusements. To 
say that Chicago is a beautiful city would be the opposite 
of what I think. Some parts of the city — for instance, 
the neighborhood of the Armour or Swift yards, or the 
river — are nearly impossible without a smelling-bottle. I 
heard a kindergarten teacher relate that, as she was talk- 
ing one day to her class about the beauties of country life, 
— ^the flowers, the birds, the rivers, etc., — one little girl 
called out, — 

" Oh, teacher, I do not want to go to the country if 
there are rivers." 

"Why not?" 

" Because they smell so bad." 
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Poor little mite ! The Chicago River was the only one 
she had ever seen. 

But if the city of Chicago is not beautiful, the suburbs 
where the wealthy people live are magnificent. Drexel 
Boulevard and some of the avenues are by far the most 
beautiful I have ever seen, not excepting those in Paris. 
At this time of the year the Chicago millionaires are out of 
town, so I see nothing of the plutocrats except their pal- 
aces. Fortunately, there are some people who have 
stayed at home for the summer, or who have not yet gone 
for their villagiatura. I say fortunately, for it certainly 
would have been a loss to me if I had met no Chicagoans. 
Cleverer, more go-ahead, more wide-awake, and more 
charming people I have never met. Listless would be 
the very last adjective to describe them by, if I may judge 
from those I met. Their very handshake does one good ; 
it inspires vigor, resolution, and good will. 

Happily, I do not have to stay at a hotel. A lady who 
keeps a boarding-school, and takes a few grown-up 
boarders during vacation, consented to have me with her 
for a few weeks, and I have every reason to congratulate 
myself for this lucky chance. Miss M is not a Chi- 
cago lady, although a graduate from the University here ; 
she hails from Kentucky, and seems to unite an astonish- 
ing quantity of womanly qualities : clever and exquisitely 
refined; a most practical housekeeper and a great lady 
combined ; equally at home in the kitchen or in the draw- 
ing-room. If she is a typical Southerner, I no longer 
wonder that men like to take to themselves Southern 
wives. 

There is one other boarder besides me, — a man from 
Cincinnati, who is here to see a book of his through the 
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press. If it is half as interesting as the writer, it will 
make remarkably good reading, of that I am sure. He is 
a clergyman; not one of those who think humanity out- 
side their own particular church is not worth studying, 
but a man with a broad mind and world-wide sympathies, 
who considers no human soul, be it ever so humble or 
debased, beneath his notice or his pity. He is a psycholo- 
gist, as every clergyman ought to be, for " Tout com- 
prendre, c'est tout pardonner." 



LXXVI 

Boston, August 21, 1899. 

For years, without really knowing why, I have been 
longing to visit Boston, and here I am at last. More 
often than not the realization of our wishes is a disap- 
pointment, but I am certainly not disappointed in Boston. 
I felt a home-like feeling creeping over me as soon as 
we entered the State of Massachusetts; the forests, the 
vegetation, the farm-houses hidden among trees, all re- 
mind me of home. After seven years' wandering in the 
very newest of countries, it is delightful to be in an older 
country again, — in one that has a history. More than 
perhaps most Europeans I admire the tireless energy of 
the New-World pioneers, the wonderful and enormous 
strides of new civilizations, and yet I long to be back 
again in an atmosphere of thought. Action is necessary, 
but we also need time and rest for contemplative think- 
ing. Boston, with its old houses and narrow, crooked 
streets, warms my heart. Having seen for so many years 
none but long, straight streets, I feel now an almost 
childish delight in going on surprise expeditions through 
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the winding ones of Bostotti although I never know ex- 
actly where they will take me, and therein lies the charm. 
I. am told that they were cow-paths before they became 
streets; if so, I am thankful to the New England cows 
for not having walked in a straight line. 

The people of Boston, strike me as somewhat different 
from those in the Western cities ; not that they are more 
polite, for in the matter of politeness it would be hard to 
beat the Westerners, but there is more polish here; the 
people, especially the women, are quieter in dress and in- 
finitely more so in conversation. 

When I said that Boston pleased me because it looked 
like an old place, I do not want to give you the impres- 
sion that it is an old, sleepy town. No, there are plenty 
of modem and go-ahead things that are very American. 
The first of the latter kind that I noticed on my arrival 
was a brand-new railway station, the largest I have ever 
seen, and a marvel, not of beauty, but of comfort. It cost 
fifteen million dollars! I did not ask the price — I never 
do, unless I happen to feel a desire to buy the thing ; but 
the first person I complimented on the new station said, 
" Yes, it is a beauty. You know it cost fifteen million 
dollars." So I feel as if I ought to mention the price 
every time I speak of the Boston station. There are 
other new things even more admirable; for instance, 
the beautiful subway for electric cars, which I beg you 
not to compare with the dark, dirty London "under- 
ground," for this one is delightfully clean and well 
lighted. Cleanliness seems to be a Boston character- 
istic. Everybody and everything looks spotlessly clean, 
but everything is also much more costly than in all 
other places I have been except Honolulu. Even the 

16 
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cars are twice as expensive as they are in other American 
cities; for five cents you cannot ride half the distance 
that would be possible for the same sum in Chicago or 
San Francisco. But then I suppose the people here do 
not mind paying for the privilege of being Bostonians. 
If you can prove that you were born in Boston, it is worth 
more than if you carried letters of nobility; for every- 
body will without examination consider you well-born, 
well-bred, and intellectual, and all doors will be open to 
you. 

To my great disappointment, all Bostonians seem to be 
out of town. This is the only place to which I brought 
letters of introduction for some noted people. On in- 
quiry, I find that the houses where I hoped to be received 
are all closed for the summer. The masters are either 
in Europe or on some island in Portland harbor or the 
St. Lawrence River, and will not be back until October. 
But, with my usual good luck, I have already a position in 
a school near Philadelphia, and must be there by the mid- 
dle of next month; so I have to take away with me my 
letters of introduction and the regret of not having met 
one shining light in the " intellectual centre of the uni- 
verse." That is what I call hard luck. 
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LXXVII 

Concord, Massachusetts, September 14, 1899. 

At last I have found the comer of the earth where I 
should like to settle down for the rest of my natural life; 
that corner is Concord, the cradle of American freedom 
and the birthplace of America's greatest thinkers and 
writers. Not that Concord is so very beautiful : I have 
seen thousands of places that are far more attractive ; but 
this one is just what I would like for a permanent home : 
a clean, quiet, restful village, right in the country, and 
yet near enough to Boston, the most refined and intellec- 
tual of American cities, to keep in easy touch with the 
world. Moreover, the atmosphere seems impregnated 
with good, pure, noble thoughts. How could it be other- 
wise in a place where so many remarkable people have 
lived? Yes, Elizabeth, if you do not marry, — of course 
I shall not, — let us come here, build a house, which we 
will plan ourselves, and live together. It is so near Eu- 
rope that we can easily go over now and then to see 
whether everything is in its place. Now, do not write 
to me that you are engaged, or that you are too patriotic 
to settle down out of your own country; one can be a 
good patriot anywhere, and with the present fast passen- 
ger service America is no distance from Europe. If war 
should break out in our country, we could be on the spot, 
as camp nurses, just as soon as any of those who are in 
the country. Consider it all. 

I drove over here from Boston about three weeks ago, 
and never did I enjoy a drive more. The New Eng- 
land villages have a peculiar restful charm, — so pros- 
perous, so advanced, and yet so refined. What an ad- 
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mirable class of people the New England farmers must 
be ! That they are lovers of the soil and not mere " men 
with hoes" is very evident. If only I could have gotten 
acquainted with them ! But there seemed to be no way to 
manage that. It is true that yesterday a Concord lady 
who is acquainted with some Australian friends of mine 
called and afterwards took me for a drive and to her home 
for the night ; but having known them makes my regret 
for not having seen more of other Concordians only the 
greater. The family had been at the seaside, and came 
back the day before yesterday, and I, unfortunately, have 
to go away early to-morrow. That is the one disappoint- 
ment about Concord. 

I think that my tongue has never before had such a 
long period of rest. I live in a boarding-house where 
there are two boarders besides myself, — two young men. 
We take our meals together and are the most silent trio 
that ever was. You can imagine that I do my very best to 
keep up the conversation, but I have not yet found the 
secret of loosening the tongues of my vis-a-vis. They are 
exceedingly nice young men, but so timid that they do 
not care to look up from their plates, and actually blush 
when I ask a question that demands an answer. They 
bring me flowers, books, papers, but never do they put 
them into my hands; I simply find those things beside 
my plate when I come down to meals, and it is only by the 
rising color of the one or the other when I express my 
thanks that I find out who the giver was. Directly after 
meals they go to business and I take a book and shawl and 
wander off to some of the many cosy corners about lovely 
Concord. On the Concord battle-field, on the very spot 
where, on the nineteenth of April, 1775, the first shot was 
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fired for American freedom, I read over again the history 
of the War of Independence. A simple stone monument 
indicates the spot where the first Englishman fell, and a 
few yards farther is a beautiful statue representing a New 
England farmer with one hand on a plough, while in the 
other he holds a rifle. My patriotic feelings are much 
stirred at the sight of this statue, for I always compare 
the American War of Independence with our struggles 
against Austrian tyranny. That New England farmer 
could just as well stand for a Swiss farmer of our heroic 
period; put a cross-bow instead of a rifle in his right 
hand, and you have a Walter Furst, a Stauffacher, an 
Arnold of Melchthal. 

Concord is also the birthplace of that " charmer of the 
young," Louisa Alcott. Her home stands just as it was 
in the time of " Little Women." All the little women 
were real people: Miss Alcott herself was Joe; Beth, 
May, and Amy were her sisters. May is a Mrs. Pratt 
of Concord now; she was pointed out to me the other 
day. If I ever felt like begging some one to shake hands 
with me, it was then; but I could not muster up courage 
enough. Who would have thought, when you and I read 
"Little Women" together, that one of us would ever be 
on the very scene of action? The other day I took the 
book and went into a little wood which lies between the 
Alcott house and Hawthorne's former home, and just 
behind the famous barn where the sisters enacted those 
delightful comedies of Joe. I read once more the whole 
story, and I, the woman, enjoyed it just as much as 
we, the young girls, did. I felt fifteen again, and be- 
came so absorbed in the book that I forgot who I was. 
It seemed to me as if I heard shrieks of laughter coming 
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from the bam, and that I myself was one of the shriek- 
ers; and when, on looking up a moment, I saw a boy 
gaze at me over the fence below, I almost cried out, " Oh, 
Laurie, do come. We are having such fun !" Yes, I spent 
a delightfully happy afternoon behind that barn, in sight 
of the post-offiice tree, too ! 

The little wood where I was sitting is really forbidden 
ground for strangers, but I did not know it then, although 
an old lady coming from the Hawthorne house and pass- 
ing near me looked as if her greatest desire was to throw 
me overboard (that, is, over the fence) ; but I felt so 
happy and believed myself so very much in my proper 
place that I did not read her expression aright ; only the 
next day, on my way to the Emerson home, I noticed a 
large sign-board with " No trespassing" written on it. 
I wonder whether it was there the day before. If so, I 
am thankful, for once in my life, that my absent-minded- 
ness hid that ugly board from my eyes, and my trespass- 
ing on the Hawthorne property is a sin I shall never 
repent of, no, never ! 

My favorite haunt is Walden Pond, the clearest, 
calmest, bluest little lake, framed in wooded hills, and so 
lonely that I have spent whole days there without seeing 
a soul. It is in this idyllic spot that the philosophers, 
Emerson and Thoreau, thought their lofty thoughts and 
conversed together. It is here that Thoreau lived for 
eight months the life of a hermit, and wrote his beau- 
tiful work on nature, " Walden." On the very edge 
of the lake, nearest the place where the philosopher's hut 
once stood, I like to lie and read or dream; dream espe- 
cially, for, after all, there is no more delightful recreation 
than to dream while lying on the grass at the water's edge, 
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with the birds singing around you, the sun peeping at you 
through the branches overhead, and no human sound 
coming to call you back to the reality of life. I have had 
no time for day-dreams since those days of my early youth 
when I was nicknamed " the dreamer," but I find that I 
have by no means forgotten the art; I need only the 
proper time and place to bring it again to perfection. 
Unfortunately, both are things that are nearly impossible 
to find in our hustling century. Perhaps I even ought to 
be glad for not having met any Concordians; I might 
have sought their society rather than solitude, and soli- 
tude did me good. I am more fit to resume the struggle 
for existence; I feel stronger and better for having 
dreamed my day-dreams at Walden Pond. No, I will 
not regret anything. My visit to Concord was perfect, — 
the happiest three weeks I have lived for many, many a 
year. If I were a Schiller or a Goethe, what a beautiful 
ode would I not write on Concord and the Walden Pond ! 
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Ogontz School, Pennsylvania, September 20, 1899. 
Since last night I have been an inmate of Ogontz 
School, but have had such difficulties in finding the place 
that I can scarcely realize the fact that I am really here. 
My journey from Boston was one long chain of little dis- 
appointments. Never again shall I start for a place with- 
out first finding out exactly where it is and how to get 
there. Ogontz is another one of those places that you can- 
not find on any map except one of Philadelphia or Mont- 
gomery County, which I, unhappily, did not possess. I 
asked everybody I met in Boston whether they knew where 
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Qgontz was. " Ogontz ?" they generally asked. " Iti 
what country is it supposed to be?" That was not encour- 
aging, was it ? You wonder why I did not make all neces- 
sary inquiries from the people who engaged me. My dear, 
I had no time to do that, for I was engaged with such 
breathless haste that I could not think of anything sensi- 
ble, much less say it. 

Three days after I arrived in Boston I received a tele- 
gram from the Fisk Teachers' Agency, where I had 
presented myself on the very first day of my arrival, ask- 
ing me to call immediately at their office. No sooner had 
I read the message than I hurried off as fast as my short 
legs could carry me. When I arrived at Fisk's I was told 
that I must be at Portland, Maine, at noon of that very 
day, to meet the principal of Ogontz School, who was 
spending the summer there. I had just three-quarters of 
an hour to catch the Portland train, which went out from 
a station at the other end of Boston. I ran for my car, 
which had the misfortune to be blocked several times, 
so that I arrived at the station only just in time to get my 
ticket and jump into the train. Once there, I had a few 
hours' rest, but in Portland the fevered hurry began 
again. Miss B , the lady I had come to see, expect- 
ing me, through some misunderstanding, on the day be- 
fore, was just on the point of departure for the White 
Mountains. We met at the station and had a five min- 
utes' interview in her car ; long enough, however, for me 
to fall violently in love with her. I have never met any 
one before for whom I conceived such a sudden admira- 
tion ; I believe now in " love at first sight," which up to 
this time I had considered a poet's tale. Perhaps Miss 
B read my feelings from my face and was touched. 
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for she engaged me without even asking the usual " Do 
you think yourself capable of teaching large classes?" In- 
deed, she did not ask me a thing about what I could or 
would do ; we simply talked as if I were making a social 
visit. She has evidently a high idea of Swiss women, for 
as I got up to leave she said, " You know that it is your 
nationality that first inclined me in your favor. I have 
had a good deal of experience with French teachers, and 
the Swiss have always given me the greatest satisfaction ; 
they are not only excellent teachers, but ladies." Oh, how 
I shall try not to disappoint her ! 

When the train was off. Miss B 's sister, who had 

been present at the interview, carried me off to her house 
for luncheon; but I had so little time before the starting 
of the Boston train that my hostess told me not to talk 
but to eat, and before I had swallowed the last morsel, her 
husband, who was going to see me to the station, stood 
ready at the door. It was high time, for again I only 
just caught the train. Thus you see that I could not find 
time to ask particulars about Ogontz. I knew that it was 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and as I have rather 
a good idea of myself as a traveller, I had not the least 
fear of finding this place with the outlandish name. 

Early yesterday morning I started from Boston. It 
was pouring ; since my days in the tropics I have not seen 
rain come down in such sheets. That did not make travel- 
ling pleasant, especially as we were stalled for two full 
hours, in the most uninteresting spot, of course, because 
the rain had washed away something. The consequence 
was that instead of arriving in Philadelphia at six o'clock, 
it was past eight before we reached the city. Strange as 
it may sound in speaking of an American express train. 
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there was no dining-car attached. I leave you to guess 
what that means for any on© who counted on the dining- 
car. Nowhere on the way, except in open fields, did we 
stop for more than a few minutes, and the bananas and 
candy that were to be had in the train do not satisfy when 
one is really hungry. What a sad-looking lot of people 
we all were from about two in the afternoon till we 
arrived in Philadelphia ! The men walked up and down, 
swearing at the railway company; the women sat pale 
and silent. I felt like fainting, for I had had my break- 
fast at six o'clock in the morning, and would be obliged 
to wait twelve hours longer before I could satisfy my 
hunger. When we arrived in Philadelphia I inquired first 
of all where I could get my ticket for Ogontz. " You can- 
not get to Ogontz from this station," a man told me; 
" you have to go to the Reading Terminal." Thereupon 
I went for a cab and told the driver to drive me in all 
haste to the Reading Terminal. In a few minutes the cab 
stopped. We had arrived at the station. I went to the 
ticket window and asked for a ticket to Ogontz, " There 
is no such station," said the young man, in a tone as if he, 
too, had not had his dinner. I always feel inclined to weep 
when any one speaks crossly to me when I am tired or 
hungry ; therefore, in an exceedingly meek voice, I said, — 

" But there must be an Ogontz somewhere near Phila- 
delphia." 

" Yes, there is, but it is not a station; you have to go 
either to Jenkintown or Elkins." 

" Which station is nearer Ogontz?" 

" Don't know." 

" Which one is nearer Philadelphia?" 

" Elkins." 
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" Well, give me a ticket to Elkins." 

Then I walked upstairs with the firm intention of find- 
ing the dining-room and regaling myself with a good 
supper. To my great relief, at the top of the stairs I saw 
the room I was looking for right before me, but on my 
way thither I met a porter and asked him, — 

" When does the train for Elkins leave?" 

" At nine seventeen ; you have just two minutes to 
catch the train. You'd better hurry up." 

Thus the nice supper vanished again from before my 
hungry eyes ; but I consoled myself that I would soon be 
at Ogontz, where I would be sure of a good cup of tea. 
Half an hour later the train stopped at Elkins ; I was the 
only passenger to get out, and when the train had gone on, 
the place was as silent as a graveyard : no carriages, no 
porters, no noise! The station was dimly lighted and 
not a soul to be seen. After some searching, I found a 
young man. 

" Can I speak to the station-master ?" 

" He is not here to-night. What do you want of him ?" 

" I only want to know how I can get to Ogontz School. 
Are there no cabs about here?" 

" Not after seven o'clock in the evening. You will 
have to walk." 

"How far is it?" 

" Twenty minutes." 

I knew that it was impossible for me to walk twenty 
minutes on a pitch-dark, rainy night when I did not know 
the cotmtry, so I requested the man to telephone to the 
school and ask them to send somebody for me. He did 
as I told him, but could get no jinswer. Finally the man 
said, — 
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" I suppose they are all in bed. They do not expect 
telephone messages at this time of night." He said " this 
time of night" as if it were three in the morning instead of 
just about ten o'clock, but then I remembered that I was 
in the Quaker country. 

" Well," said I, " the only thing to do is to go to a 
hotel for the night. Will you tell me which is the 
nearest ?" 

" There are no hotels here. You will have to go back 
to Philadelphia." 

" No hotels here? How astonishing! In that case, I 
shall have to spend the night in the waiting-room." 

" You cannot do that, for we close the station for the 
night," said that unfeeling young barbarian, coolly. 

This time I really had to make a superfeminine effort 
not to burst into tears; so inhospitably, so wretchedly I 
never have been treated or received as here in the 
famous " city of brotherly love." Happily for me, a boy 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, a brother of my 
boorish young man I think he was, came on the scene; 
he was asked whether he would show me to the school, 
and as he consented, — rather unwillingly, though, — we 
marched off together in the dark, stormy night. But I 
was by no means at the end of my tribulations, for when 
we arrived at the Ogontz gate my cicerone refused to go 
farther " because," said he, " they have a watchman here, 
and he shoots any one who comes into the grounds at 
night." Now, that was certainly not encouraging; but 
I was so tired, so hungry, so miserable that I did not care 
very much whether I was shot or not, and promising the 
boy a whole dollar if he would come with me, I led the 
way while he reluctantly followed, hiding as well as he 
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could behind me. Presently we stood before an imposing, 
palace-like building, but all was as silent as the castle of the 
Sleeping Beauty. I even wished somebody would fire a 
shot; anything would haTe been better than that death- 
like stillness. Near the front door a dim light was burn- 
ing; I approached the door to ring the bell, when, oh, 
horror! a large, growling dog sprang towards me. The 
monster was chained, so he could, not get at me, but he 
took his stand before that door, so that approaching it was 
quite out of the question. I then began a tour around 
the house, hoping to find some other door or a human 
being who would, advise me what to do. But it was a 
fruitless journey. All doors were locked, and although 
I knocked with my umbrella as loud as I could, nobody 
heard me. I came back to my boy. 

" Can you whistle?" I asked him. 

" Oh, yes, a little," was his answer. 

" Well, then, let us both whistle with all our might," 
said I. 

And there we two small people planted ourselves before 
the enchanted palace and tried our best to whistle the 
sleeping beauties out of their sleep. Suddenly a voice 
behind us said, " What does all this mean?" It was the 
much-dreaded watchman, evidently attracted by the sweet 
sounds of our serenade. He did not look at all dreadful; 
on the contrary, his voice and face were so gentle that I 
would not believe him capable of shooting a crow, much 
less a human being. A moment more and I was inside 
the castle, under a roof at last; that was something. 
Everybody was in bed, but the watchman insisted on 

waking Mrs. O , who soon appeared and showed me 

to my room. Supper I did not get, for she no doubt 
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thought that I had had plenty of opportunity to eat on 
the way, and I did not dare to ask for anything. To say 
that I slept well last night would be an untruth; indeed, 
if I have ever to choose between two evils, I would much 
rather have a nightmare after too copious a dinner than go 
to bed hungry. 

Now, what do you say to my entrance into Ogontz? 
If I were superstitious and believed in bad omens, I should 
no doubt have turned my back upon the place at break of 
day. Instead of this, I have been unpacking my trunks, 
determined to make the best of whatever comes. More- 
over, things did look more hopeful this morning after a 
good breakfast and more life in the immense house ; even 
Cerberus of last night looks quite tame by daylight. He 

is Miss O 's pet dog, Fritz, one of the most inofifen- 

sive of the canine race ; in fact, he looks too stupid to be 
wicked. 

School does not begin until next week, and there is 
only one other teacher here as yet, an English lady, who 
just told me that this was her ninth year at Ogontz. This 
is consoling, for if she could stand it nine years, I shall 
surely be able to stand it three. Moreover, the place is 
beautiful enough for angels to dwell in. I have not yet 

seen Miss B , who is an invalid and not well to-day, 

but I feel that I shall be all right when she has bid me 
welcome to Ogontz. 
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LXXIX 
Ogontz School, December 22, 1899. 

This is the first day of our Christmas vacation; the 
last girl has just gone and Ogontz School is again as dead 
as it was the evening of my arrival. I am the only one 
among the teachers who stays here, for I am the only one 
that has neither family nor friends to go to. I am not 
inclined to travel at this time of year; for, having been 
so many years in warmer climes, I feel the winter rather 
more than I once did, when we spent whole days on the 
ice together. Well, two weeks of loneliness and perfect 
rest are not the worst things that could happen to me, 
especially as I owe letters to people in nearly all the in- 
habited parts of the globe. You must excuse me for 
having let even you wait so long, but a teacher who is 
working herself into entirely new surroundings, who 
must get acquainted with over ninety girls and a dozen 
colleagues, who has to hammer into her head no end of 
little new duties that do not belong to the school-room, — 
such a teacher, I assure you, has little opportunity for 
nice private chats with her friends. Besides, I was sure 
that you would want to know all the particulars about 
this school and my life here; therefore I had to wait 
until I was really acquainted with the place and everybody 
in it. 

I am happy to tell you that I have had no more disap- 
pointments since that wretched day of my arrival, but a 
great many pleasant surprises. First of all, the school is 
ideally situated in a magnificent park of not less than 
forty acres : forests, meadows, rivulets, ruins, ponds, and 
even an old mill, just like one of those beautiful old Eng- 
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lish places one loves to read about. The main building 
is a palace, with a winter garden, or conservatory as they 
call it here, a private theatre, and all imaginable com- 
forts, heated by steam, lighted by electricity, and fitted 
out with such un-school-like, refined elegance that, if it 
were not for the many people, the piano drumming, and 
the violin screeching from differents parts of the house, 
you would never believe yourself in a boarding-school; 
neither would the illusion vanish when you were invited 
to meals. You would look in vain for the usual boarding- 
school cheapness in the three meat meals you get a day; 
nor would you find much to criticise in the service : there 
are no flabby or shabby servants to take your appetite 
away. I wonder what my English school-mistress. Miss 

P , or my first Australian principal, Miss H- , 

would say to the Ogontz table. What waste they would 
consider it! How lucky it is, after all, that I began my 
tour eastward ! for how should I feel, after having begun 
with the Ogontz and Hamlin Schools, to come down to 
those in Australia? I do not dare to think of it. 

Now, a word about the principal. Miss B . If I 

felt like bending my knee before her the first time I saw 
her in the parlor-car at Portland, I feel to-day as if I were 
not worthy, and never should be, of untying her shoe- 
strings, and I look up to her with an admiration that I 
have never felt for anybody since my father died. Amer- 
ica seems to be the country of remarkable women, for I 
have met more of them in the one year I have been here 

than during my whole life before. Miss B is an 

invalid in body, but what a mind and what strength of 
character she has! Her mere presence would keep me 
from thinking a bad thought, and the girls tell me that 
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it is quite impossible to tell her a lie; she seems to look 
right into your soul. Sometimes, after evening prayer, 
she talks to us for a few minutes, not on religion, science, 
or literature, but just on character-building, and I never 
heard any one talk so beautifully and impressively; even 
the girls, young as they are, cannot help being all atten- 
tion. She touches a chord in every heart, and we all leave 
the study-parlor better than we entered it. No wonder 
that Ogontz School has such a reputation — it is reputed 
to be one of the finest in the United States for character- 
building. How could it be otherwise? The most frivo- 
lous girl must get some seed implanted in her which — 
perhaps only in years to come — will develop into some- 
thing better. 

As to the girls, what can I tell you about them? You 
know that I am their friend always and everywhere; I 
love them just as they are, with their good and their bad 
qualities. The Ogontz girls are a particularly fine class, 
even among American girls; many are quite young 
women, and there is none under fourteen years of age. 
The American school-girl is somewhat different from 
those in other countries ; at the age of sixteen she dresses 
like a woman of the world and is quite grown up ; in the 
society of older and wiser people she behaves with an 
ease and an air of good-fellowship that would amaze and 
shock a European matron; she has her own opinion 
about all things, and does not keep it to herself either; 
she receives alone the visits of gentlemen who are neither 
her brothers nor her cousins, and has also several gentle- 
men friends on her correspondence list. She is much more 
independent than is the unmarried woman of thirty in 
our countries ; she knows neither timidity nor fear, and is 

17 
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perfectly able to take care of herself; and yet, with all 
that, she is a remarkably good and docile pupil if you 
treat her properly, and will submit very good-naturedly 
to rules and regulations so long as they do not sin against 
common sense. You cannot drive the American school- 
girl, but you can lead her. Moreover, she is frank, open, 
generous, and despises meanness as a weapon befitting 
slaves, but unworthy of a free-born American. All is 
healthy about her : her body, her mind, and her heart. 

As in almost all American schools, the standard of 
education here is high, and the beauty of it all is that they 
keep a perfect equilibrium between the development of 
the body and of the mind. " Mens sana in corpore sano" 
seems to be their device. After two o'clock no more 
classes are held, the rest of the afternoon being devoted 
to bodily exercises: gymnastics and military drill. An 
officer comes twice a week to drill them, and all the 
girls have to belong to the Ogontz battalion. Fencing, 
too, is taught, but is not obligatory; moreover, lively 
games like tennis, basket-ball, etc., are much encouraged. 
With such an education, is it a wonder that America is 
the land of handsome and fascinating women ? If I had 
daughters and could afford to educate them as I like, I 
would most certainly send them to an American school, 
particularly to Ogontz. 

Last, but not least, let me tell you something about my 
colleagues, for you understand that my being happy or 
unhappy depends a great deal upon those with whom I 
have to come in daily contact. Happily, here, too, every- 
thing is satisfactory. There are fifteen resident teachers, 
and of these there is not one whom I would wish different. 
The one I have come to know best is Fraulein K , a 
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compatriot of yours, the head of the German department. 
We sit together, walk together, and talk together about 
our dear, far-away home lands. 

Thus you see, dear Elizabeth, that I have again very 
good reason for thanking Fate for her kind guidance. 
There are only two things about Ogontz School that I 
would like changed, — ^namely, that it might be nearer 
the city, so that I could go to lectures, as I did in San 
Francisco; and that there might be no conversation 
classes. Now, this latter wish may seem puerile to you, 
but you have no idea what a bete noire these conversa- 
tion classes are to me. One hour so spent can spoil my 
pleasure for a whole week. Only imagine ! twice a week, 
from eight to nine, I am supposed to make a lot of tired 
girls talk French. Perhaps that does not seem hard to 
you, for it is one of those things that can be understood 
only by one who has had experience. Now, suppose your- 
self sitting on a straight, hard chair in the middle of a 
school-room ; you are so tired that you cannot even think ; 
around you sit a number of girls who are equally tired; 
neither you nor they have been out of the grounds ; noth- 
ing has happened, and yet you have to converse, or, rather, 
make them talk a language they do not know well enough 
to make talking easy. They sit there thinking of the 
lessons they could have prepared meanwhile, and make 
up their minds never to speak a word of French, if they 
can help it. Of course, if you have no conscience, you 
simply let them sit there and sleep or talk English, as 
they are always very much inclined to do ; but if you are 
gifted with such an inconvenience, you feel as though 
you were not doing your duty if they do not all gibber 
French together, and you are obliged to scold when you 
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know that they do not deserve it; doing that, you sink 
somewhat in your own opinion and very much in your 
pupils'. The consequence is a wretched, miserable feeling 
for the rest of the week. 

If there were any sense in this so-called conversation 
hour, I would not say a word against it, but the worst 
way in the world to teach anybody a language is to make 
an obligation of it at a time when teachers and pupils 
are dead tired. Those who want to learn a language can 
easily find opportunity to talk it here, but to force them 
to it takes the very wish out of them and makes them 
hate it. In the regular class even the most stupid girl will 
read, recite, or write something she has learned, but you 
cannot make her converse off-hand in a language of which 
she is practically ignorant. Who has ever taken eggs out 
of an empty nest ? The one thing I cannot understand is 

why Miss B , with her wonderful perspicacity and 

common sense, does not see the absurdity, nay, harm, of 
these conversation evenings. Those girls who speak 
French best and like it best do not come to the conversa- 
tion classes, while those who have to come learn to hate it. 
This is the only absurd and senseless thing in this other- 
wise model school ; but I suppose it has its use as shading 
for the picture, or to keep me from forgetting that there 
is nothing quite perfect in this world. 
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LXXX 

Ogontz School, March 2, 1900. 

Your question as to the meaning and the origin of the 
name Ogontz is not the first that has been addressed to 
me on this subject. No, it is not an English word, neither 
is it German, — although, as you say, it does sound some- 
what German, — ^but an Indian proper name. Ogontz was 
the name of the last chief of the Ottawas, to whom 
the founder of Ogontz, Mr. Jay Cook, was very much 
attached, and after whom he called his place. A picture 
of an Indian, supposed to be Ogontz, still hangs in our 
hall ; all the stained-glass windows in the house represent 
Indians ; the Ogontz School color is copper, and the school 
pin an Indian head; but do not suppose, as some people 
have done, that this is an Indian school. On the con- 
trary, it is an exclusively Anglo-Saxon school; even 
Jewesses are not accepted here. 

One cannot speak of Ogontz without saying a word 
about Mr. Jay Cook, the patriarch of the place, without 
whom Ogontz, especially the school, would think that half 
of the sun had gone out of its life. Mr. Cook was one 
of the greatest, perhaps at one time the greatest, of Amer- 
ica's financiers. A short time after the Civil War he built 
this place for a private residence, — one of the finest in 
the United States it is said to have been, — and here he 
dispensed hospitality in true royal fashion, until one black 
day he failed and had to give up his princely residence. 
However, years after, having recovered from his losses, 
he bought it back again; but his wife having died and 
his children married, the place was too lonely for an old 
man, so he rented it to some ladies who kept a boarding- 
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school in the city, and ever since 1884 it has been a school. 
Mr. Cook lives not far from here, and is a frequent and 
decidedly the most beloved visitor. We consider him a 
kind of Santa Claus, and " Mr. Cook is here" is a cry 
that travels like lightning to the remotest part of the 
school, electrifying even the most unmagnetic person in 
the place. If there are no classes when he comes, every- 
body flocks to the conservatory to see " dear old Mr. 
Cook." It is a beautiful picture: the genial, white- 
bearded octogenarian, surrounded by a bevy of young 
and pretty girls. From out the ample folds of an im- 
mense cloak he brings a whole fruit and candy store. He 
is the only living being to whom is given the privilege of 
introducing candy into the school, for no girl is allowed, 
under the pain of degradation from the honor roll, to 
have candy in the house, except two pounds at her birth- 
day; from Mr. Cook alone can she accept it without 
breaking a rule. If I had more time and more imagina- 
tion, I would write " The Memoirs of Mr. Cook's Cloak." 
What a beautiful story of human kindness it could tell! 
You never see him without his wonderful cloak, and no 
matter how much he has already drawn from it, the sup- 
ply never seems to be exhausted. 

The first time I saw both master and cloak was out in 

the road. I had been for a walk with Fraulein K ; 

Mr. Cook passed us in his buggy, and as he recognized in 
my companion one of his Ogontz godchildren, he stopped 
to talk to her. When we were introduced to each other, 
Mr. Cook did not say the usual, " Very glad to make your 
acquaintance," but, pulling out from beneath his cloak a 
beautiful apple, he handed it to me, saying, " Have an 
apple?" and smiled his kind, broad smile. I never enjoyed 
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an introduction so much. In the fall, one of the hot-houses 
on the Ogontz grounds is filled with barrels of apples, 
nuts, and sweet cider for our especial benefit, so that for 
weeks the path from the school to the lower lodge — with 
the hot-houses on the way — ^becomes the favorite walk of 
all Ogontz people, except the very sedate members of the 
staff, to which category I, fortunately, do not belong. 

But the crowning glory of Mr. Cook's godfather deeds 
is the evening party he gives to the school once a year. 
Speak to the girls about school entertainments, and they 
will unanimously declare Mr. Cook's party the "dandiest" 
of all. In Ogontz parlance, dandy stands for the acme 
of excellence. This famous party took place a few weeks 
ago, and I must say I have never been at an affair where 
everybody looked so contented and happy. All faces, 
from Mr. Cook's down to the Italian kitchen boy's, were 
covered with sunshine. It was a kind of fete champetre 
given in-doors. Everybody was requested to appear in 
school dress and to wear a white apron, so that the fear 
of spoiling a dress should interfere with nobody's pleas- 
ure. There was a band, and dancing was an important 
part of the programme. There were even half a dozen 
or so young men whom Mr. Cook had brought with him; 
another privilege belonging exclusively to him ; for young 
men are considered contraband articles, as much as candy 
and all other sweet things, at Ogontz School; they are 
received as callers — provided they are on the visiting list 
— only on Monday afternoon, but never do we have a man 
at our dances, except on Mr. Cook's evening. 

Supper was prepared in the large country fireplace of 
gymnasium hall, which on that evening was kitchen, 
dancing-hall, drawing-room, and dining-room all in one. 
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At seven, or thereabout, we sat down to our meal, and 
what a meal ! Elizabeth, you who have never been at one 
of Mr. Cook's Ogontz parties do not know what a really 
good supper is. Fried oysters, ditto ham, fresh, home- 
made butter and cheese, the best coffee that was ever 
made, and loads of ice-cream ! Add to this school appe- 
tites, and you have material for an epic a la Voss. 

The girls did not sit down to tables, for there were 
only a few of them placed in an adjoining school-room 
for those teachers who wished to be very proper ; but all 
simply dropped down on the floor somewhere within the 
radius of the waitresses. As soon as supper was over, 
dancing began again. We never lose much time at 
Ogontz, for ten o'clock is the very latest breaking-up bell, 
so we make the best of our time. 

Before retiring we all formed in procession, passing 
and repassing before Mr. Cook, who stood at the end of 
the room surrounded by mountains of flowers, fruit, and 
candy, all of which he dealt out to us as the couples 
passed him, each person receiving a present until every one 
of us had her hands and arms full when she came to bid 
the generous host good-night. It would have been hard 
that evening to find one discontented or disappointed per- 
son among the one hundred and fifty inmates of Ogontz 
School, for even the servants got their share of the sup- 
per, fruit, candy, and one dollar each into the bargain. 
Yes, everybody was happy, but happiest of all was the 
grand old man himself who had ministered to the pleasure 
of so many. What would Ogontz be without him? I 
pity the coming generations of Ogontz school-girls, for 
whom Mr. Cook's parties and Mr. Cook's cloak will be 
past history. 
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LXXXI 
Washington, D. C, April 16, 1900. 

It would be quite wrong, would it not? if I did not 
send you a few lines — or rather a few pages — from the 
capital of the greatest republic in the world. I have been 
spending my Easter holidays here, and shall have to be 
back at Ogontz by to-morrow night. I have therefore 
not much time to lose if I want you to have a letter post- 
marked Washington. 

The capital of the United States stands, not in one of 
the States, but in a little territory of its own, called the 
District of Columbia. I suppose it has been arranged 
thus to prevent jealousy. The Australian colonies would 
do well to follow America's example, if they ever succeed 
in uniting. A propos of American capitals, do you know 
that in this country the most important city of the State 
is never, or at least very seldom, the capital ? The capital 
of California is not San Francisco, although it is by far 
the most important city on the Pacific coast, but Sacra- 
mento, a little town of a few thousand inhabitants; and 
New York, in spite of its world-wide fame, is not the 
capital of the State of New York; this dignity is con- 
ferred on an insignificant town on the Hudson, Albany. 
I believe that comparatively few Europeans are aware of 
this fact. Indeed, a few years ago I had quite a hot quar- 
rel with the head-master of an English school for boys, be- 
cause he insisted on calling New York the capital of the 
State, while I insisted — quite as persistently, of course — 
that this honor was due to Albany. The gentleman never 
deigned to converse with me after that; he evidently 
considered me not sufficiently educated. 
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Why the Americans choose such insignificant places 
for their State capitals I really cannot tell you. I know 
it is for some political reasons, but my education in that 
direction has been sadly neglected, and politics in gen- 
eral — American politics in particular — seem so intricate 
to me that I get into the most hopeless muddle whenever 
I try to make sense out of them. I could not even explain 
to you the difference between the two great political par- 
ties in this country, — Republicans and Democrats, — ex- 
cept that one party is in office and the other tries its utmost 
to get it out and put itself in. 

When I spoke about the insignificance of the State 
capitals I did not mean you to infer that the national 
capital is insignificant. Oh, no, indeed ! That it is much 
smaller than the other important cities of the United 
States is true, but how beautiful and interesting it is! 
There are no manufactories here, therefore no large, ugly 
buildings and towering, smoky chimneys spoil the appear- 
ance of the city. I have seen only one ugly building, so 
far, and that is the railway station, which I must confess 
is the ugliest and dirtiest I have ever seen ; even the Mel- 
bourne station has a great advantage over this one in 
that it is at least clean. How such an elegant city as 
Washington can tolerate such a station I do not under- 
stand. 

The white population of Washington consists almost 
entirely of politicians and government employees, and 
as they do not have to hurry and hustle in order to make 
a living, — for they draw their salaries all the same, — 
the city is, of course, much quieter and less American in 
appearance than any other on this continent. I could 
almost believe myself in Europe, were it not for the 
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grandeur of the buildings and the width of the streets. 
Nowhere have I seen such wide and beautiful streets and 
so many of them ; I think that every State of the Union 
has an avenue named after it in the national capital, for I 
discover a new one at every turn. Pennsylvania Avenue 
is said to be the widest in the world. I wonder why one 
never hears the Washingtonians boast of their streets. If 
Melbourne had such avenues, I am afraid the Melboum- 
ians would be simply unbearable. 

As to the public buildings, they are all very imposing 
and beautiful. My letter would look like a guide-book, if 
I were to enumerate or describe them all. I must say, 
however, that the Capitol and the National Library are by 
far the most beautiful of their kind that I have ever seen. 
Two things I want to mention, because they are not to be 
seen everywhere. The other day I visited the Post-Office 
and the Treasury. In the Treasury I was particularly 
interested in the process of reducing millions of money 
to a mere nothing. The macerater is a monster machine 
which grinds the redeemed bank-notes of the country — 
a million dollars' worth a day — into a dirty gray paste, 
which is afterwards sold for very little and made into 
ordinary card-board or souvenirs. I bought for twenty- 
five cents a miniature Washington Monument which had 
been made out of fifty thousand dollars' worth of bank- 
notes ! How things do come down in this world, do they 
not? 

Still more interesting, perhaps, is the Dead-Letter 
Office at the General Post-Office. A large number of 
clerks are kept busy opening letters that have missed their 
destination on account of being wrongly, indistinctly, or 
not at all addressed. They tell me that they get an aver- 
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age of thirty thousand letters a year that have no ad- 
dress ! Would you believe it ? Really, I should not have 
imagined that there could be many people so absent- 
minded as that. Now, I believe myself quite an example 
of absent-mindedness, but I think I never sent a letter 
unaddressed. A great many of these letters contain 
money, checks, or drafts, and more than a million dollars 
comes thus into the Post-Office every year. If it is pos- 
sible to make out who the sender is by an)rthing con- 
tained inside, the letter is sent back to him or her; but 
that, I am told, does not often happen. There is a mu- 
seum of unclaimed things that have come into the ofifice 
by letter or parcel, many of them very unattractive; for 
instance, a human skull and a set of false teeth ; but there 
are also lots of rings, bracelets, lockets, etc. Only fancy 
the heartache and perhaps heartbreak the non-arrival of 
some of these things must have caused ! And the anger 
of the one who did not get the teeth ! 

My sight-seeing is not limited to the city alone, for 
there are many beautiful and interesting places to visit 
out of town; and the best part of these outside expedi- 
tions is that, for once, I have cornpany. Our Ogontz 
science teacher came down with me, and we often join 
forces when we go for longer excursions. The other 
day we went together to Mount Vernon, Washington's 
old home. It is a beautiful trip down the Potomac River. 
The home of the great man is not remarkable for gran- 
deur : it is the beautiful, simple home of a country squire ; 
but the situation is lovely, commanding a fine view of the 
Potomac. In the hall of the house hangs the key of the 
Bastille, which La Fayette sent to his friend, George 
Washington, the " Father of Freedom." The rooms are 
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left just as they were in the time of Washington. We 
spied into every nook and corner; even the kitchen did 
not escape our inspection. 

One thing here makes the visiting of public buildings 
and historical places infinitely more pleasant than abroad : 
there are not always half a dozen begging turnkeys and 
door-keepers after you. America seems to pay all her 
servants well, for these men look so like lords that the 
most courageous person would hardly dare to offer a 
tip to one of them, even if it were not against the law. 
Really, I feel ashamed when I think of how differently 
Americans must be struck when they visit my country. 
They must believe us a nation of beggars, especially as 
they never stop long enough or take the trouble to get 
acquainted with those who are employed neither in hotels, 
picture-galleries, museums, nor any such places. I read 
some time ago a book on Switzerland, written by an 
American. Among other nice things, he remarks: 
" Switzerland is the most beautiful of all countries, but its 
people are the lowest and most degraded." That is rather 
hard on us who pride ourselves on our reputation for 
honesty and bravery. Yet I can quite well understand 
how a man who does not want to see farther than the 
length of his nose could come to this conclusion. This 
man went for just a few weeks' holiday, and had to^ 
hurry from the railway to the hotel, from the hotel to 
the stage-coach, from the coach again to the hotel, and 
so on till he came back to the railway that carried him out 
of the country. Is it a wonder that he took away with 
him not the best opinion of us? 

To-day is Easter Monday, when the gardens of the 
White House are thrown open to the public. I spent the 
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whole afternoon there listening to the music and watching 
the thousands of people who were picnicking in the Presi- 
dent's garden. When President McKinley, with his in- 
valid wife leaning on his arm, appeared on the balcony, 
the applause was deafening. The President is evidently 
a great favorite with Washingtonians, and no wonder. 
I cannot imagine how one could look at Mr. McKinley 
without loving him ; he has one of the finest faces I have 
ever seen. 

I go back to Ogontz to-morrow, and it really is high 
time, if I am not to starve. Not that I do not get enough 
put before me, but the waiters here in all the hotels and 
restaurants are negroes, and however much I try, I cannot 
get accustomed to them. My hunger may be ever so 
great ; but as soon as I see a black hand passing my plate, 
all appetite is gone ; I cannot eat ! That is the one draw- 
back for me in America's beautiful capital. Alas! that 
nothing is perfect. 

LXXXII 

Ogontz School, June 8, 1900. 

Again we are having vacation. You will think that 
American schools have nothing but vacation, and will not 
be so very far wrong either; for, compared with Euro- 
pean schools, the Americans do have an enormous num- 
ber of holidays. The vacation just begun lasts nearly four 
months, — ^that is, from the beginning of June to the end 
of September. You had better keep this information to 
yourself, for I am afraid that if it should get abroad, 
all European school-girls and boys would emigrate to 
America. 

We had our breaking-up on Tuesday last. They call 
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it Commencement here, because that day is considered 
the beginning of life's journey for those who graduate. 
The graduates alone are the performers in the school ex- 
ercises ; the guests are not exposed to the misery of listen- 
ing for hours to piano thrumming or the painful recita- 
tions of little beginners, as is the general sad lot of those 
who attend boarding-school breaking-ups in the old 
country. In American schools Commencement is quite 
an elegant social function, resembling much more a gov- 
ernor's garden party than a school affair. Indeed, I have 
been at but few garden parties where things were done in 
grander style than they were at Ogontz on last Tuesday's 
school closing. The place, with its wealth of flowers, its 
beautiful decorations, and all the fountains playing in the 
conservatories and in the gardens, looked like a bit of 
paradise dropped from the skies. Carriages and auto- 
mobiles followed one another, bringing guests from far 
and near. At ten a.m. the graduates — seventeen in num- 
ber — entered the drawing-room in procession and made 
their bow to the principal, who sat on the platform. It 
reminded me of a presentation of debutantes to Queen 
Victoria. The girls were beautifully dressed in white 
gowns with long trains, and certainly did look more like 
society debutantes than school-girls. When they were all 

seated on either side of Miss B , the exercises began. 

The programme included playing, singing, reading, and 
recitations, and there was not much that was amateurish ; 
some were done en artiste, and all was far above the ordi- 
nary school-girl quality. 

After the exercises were over, luncheon was served on 
the verandas, in the conservatory, or wherever one liked 
it best ; and then the elegantly dressed people — ^the Amer- 
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icans have a knack for chic dressing — dispersed over the 
beautiful grounds, and thus the school exercises were 
transformed into a garden party. Even the band was not 
wanting, and not a school band, but a real one from Phila- 
delphia. It was all very different from anything of the 
kind I had seen. The Americans certainly know how to 
get up things properly. 

All of the girls and most of the teachers left the school 
that very day. I, too, would have gone to New York, 
had I not promised to play fortune-teller at a garden fete 
which was given yesterday. Are you shocked? I am 
afraid so; but let me give the excuse that it was for 

charity. A neighbor of ours, Mrs. B , a daughter of 

Mr. Cook, who is as generous and charitable as her father, 
gave a garden party, the proceeds of which were donated 
to one of the Philadelphia hospitals. Two of her ac- 
quaintances had promised their help as fortune-tellers, but 
at the last moment they were hindered from attending the 
fete, and as a beautiful gypsy booth had already been 
erected, the consternation at the fortune-tellers' non- 
appearance was naturally great in the B family. To 

find among the society people of the good, quiet Quaker 
City a person who looked disreputable enough to act the 
part of a gypsy successfully, and who would take it upon 
herself to invent the needed amount of lies to lure people 
into her net, was, of course, rather difficult. I shall feel 
the humiliation until the end of my life at having been 

thought fit to fill the place. If Mrs. B had not always 

been such a good friend, I should have scornfully refused, 
charity or no charity. But, in spite of wounded vanity, 
I did it, and, to my great mortification, have made more 
of a success of it than of anything before in my life. 
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From the beginning to the end of the fete I was literally 
besieged by people eager to buy my gypsy wisdom; never 
did I make so much money in so short a time. One of 
the Philadelphia papers this morning says that I played 
havoc with all hearts, old and young. Actually shocking, 
is it not? And to think that this was accomplished by 
fortune-telling ! It is the irony of fate. All my life I have 
wished to attain success in something, and have never 
done anything well enough to be worth mentioning, 
except fortune-telling, a talent of which I feel duly and 
honestly ashamed. Can you imagine anything more dis- 
appointing ? 

LXXXIII 

New York, July i, 1900. 
I feel almost like asking your pardon for my long 
silence ; it seems an age since I last wrote to you, although 
it is scarcely three weeks since I gave you an account of 
my humiliating fortune-telling success. I suppose I should 
not remember it to-day, had it not been brought back to 
me this morning at church, in a way not at all agreeable. 
I went to the French Protestant Church, the pastor of 
which is a compatriot of mine, — a good, earnest man 
who still preaches with old-fashioned fervor. This morn- 
ing he spoke with indignation against Christian science, 
spiritualism, and superstition in general, in which was 
included fortune-telling. You can imagine how much 
at ease I felt ! When, in the very hottest part of his dis- 
course, he thundered out, " Ceux qui disent la bonne 
aventure sont tenus en abomination par Dieu!" I actually 
blushed and had to lower my eyes, for he seemed to look 

straight at me; and when, after service, he came up to 

18 
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me, I thought that he wanted to have a private conversa- 
tion on the subject ; but, happily, he only came to welcome 
me as a new lamb to his flock. 

New York makes of me a feminine Wandering Jew. 
The three weeks I have been living here have made me 
so sad and tired, so worn out in body and mind, that I 
seem to have lived for centuries, and must drag on 
for centuries longer a lonely, hopeless, wandering ex- 
istence. Never has hope so entirely gone out of my life 
as at present. There is nothing more depressing than life 
in a very large city when one is utterly alone and has no 
definite work. To be alone in the country, as you are, 
is not loneliness, for you have Nature all around you, — 
Nature that loves you, sympathizes with you, consoles 
you when you are sad, and rejoices with you when you 
are happy; you can sing, you can weep, you can talk to 
yourself, if you have nobody else to talk to. But to be 
among millions of human beings, not one of whom has a 
smile, a kindly greeting for you ; never to be able to walk 
along the streets with one's thoughts at the other end of 
the world, for fear of being run over by somebody or 
something; not to dare to whistle or hum a song, or to 
keep up a sotto voce conversation with yourself, without 
running the risk of being considered queer, or even of 
being arrested ; not even to have a soul in the house you 
live in with whom you could exchange a thought : that is 
what I call loneliness, — complete, despairing loneliness! 
Oh, I do hope that I shall never be condemned to live in 
the heart of a large city. I need fresh air, flowers, trees, 
birds, and a wide horizon to make life worth living. 

Nearly all Americans, poor as well as rich, find New 
York the very best place to live. No city in the world 
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offers so many and various pleasures for all classes as 
does New York for those who like city life. Here they 
get the newest and best of everything, be it music, theatre, 
or fashion. For the woman who loves shopping — and 
what woman but myself does not love it? — New York 
certainly must be a paradise. Nowhere have I seen such 
large and magnificent stores. Just now is the dead sea- 
son, but I have been here in winter and in spring for a 
few hours or a day when the stores were in all their splen- 
dor. I have, perhaps, seen sometimes — ^but only some- 
times — more artistically arranged shop windows in Paris, 
but anything more dazzling and catching, never. 

New York is indeed a successful rival of Paris. Why 
should it not be? America has more money and better- 
dressed women. Of course you are going to remind me 
that dressing well has for centuries been the recognized 
characteristic of French women. I agree only in part 
with the general European opinion. There is a class of 
French women who are unsurpassed in the art of dress- 
ing. They are the professionals, those who make it their 
life's sole serious occupation; but the mass of French 
women do not dress well, — I mean not with lady-like ele- 
gance. In America, on the contrary, nearly all women 
are well dressed, and that without making a special study 
of it: they are generally too busy with better things. 
With them the art seems inborn ; the workingman's wife 
possesses it as well as the multimillionairess. Maybe the 
men contribute a great deal to the general cultivation of 
this art, for the American loves to see his women-folk 
well dressed always and everywhere; he would rather 
work a little harder in order to provide them with pretty 
things than have them live without. The very working- 
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man likes to see his lady well gotten up when he takes her 
out on Sundays; it does not matter very much what he 
has on so long as his wife and children look smart. I do 
love to see the American workingman having his Sunday 
or holiday fun with his family. A more intelligent and 
respectable lot of people it would be hard to find. 

Several times, lately, I have gone to Castle Garden to 
see the landing of immigrants. What a multitude pour 
into this country through the gates of Castle Garden 
nearly every day! Really, when I see the hundreds of 
poor, dull, ignorant. Italians or Slavonic peasants arriving 
with their dirty bundles, I am not surprised that Ameri- 
cans do not always have the best opinion of foreigners. 
It is a shame that nowadays there should be in civilized 
Europe thousands of people who cannot write their 
names. 

Yesterday a ship arrived with several hundred Italians. 
Such a miserable crowd as they were ! Since March last 
no less than thirty-five thousand Italians have landed in 
this country. Fancy what a lot of people America has 
every year to teach, to civilize, to humanize. There is no 
nation under the sun that does so much for the uplifting 
of mankind as America. " Enlightenment" seems to be 
Columbia's motto, " Onward and Upward" her battle- 
cry. Is it astonishing that all those who are born here 
should be proud of their nationality? I, too, if I were 
not Swiss, should like best to be an American. 
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LXXXIV 

Niagara Falls, Canada, July 22, 1900. 

We read every now and then of some one having been 
lured to death by the roaring, thundering Niagara, and 
many people have told me that they felt a well-nigh irre- 
sistible desire to throw themselves into the " watery 
arms" of the giant whenever they watched it for a few 
minutes. I must be differently constituted from most 
people, for nowhere could the idea of suicide be farther 
from me than here in the presence of one of Nature's 
grandest spectacles. Niagara does not lure me ; it fasci- 
nates me. I can sit for hours in the same place, never 
taking my eyes from the rolling, spluttering water, and 
feel so serenely contented that if some kind fairy were to 
appear between it and me, offering me the realization of 
any wish I might express, I should have no other answer 
for her than Diogenes had for Alexander : " Do not ob- 
struct my view." 

You have doubtless seen pictures of Niagara Falls, but 
they can give you no idea of the original, for the grandeur 
and beauty of the falls do not consist in their height, 
which is only about one hundred and sixty feet, but in the 
tremendous volume of the water and the exquisite rainbow 
coloring of the spray, which pictures cannot reproduce. 
Moreover, it has always the same profusion of water. 
The Niagara, flowing out of Lake Erie but a few miles 
above the falls, is not dependent upon rain for its water- 
supply, as are almost all other rivers in the world. Can 
you imagine the Lake of Neuchatel throwing itself into 
the Lake of Bienne over a rock one hundred and sixty 
feet high and a quarter of a mile wide? If so, you might 
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have an approximate idea of Niagara. I love to picture 
what Niagara would be if it were transferred to the Blue 
Mountains of Australia, and had the dizzy height and 
the wild surroundings of the Leura or Katoomba Falls. 
What a stupefying, overpowering sight that would be! 
Unfortunately, the surroundings of Niagara are common- 
place. Rather well-kept parks and gardens, pleasure- 
grounds with swings and merry-go-rounds, hotels, 
boarding-houses, and stores compose the unworthy frame 
to the most glorious of Nature's pictures. The American 
side is especially disappointing; they actually ignore the 
laws of aesthetics to the point of building manufactories 
on the very border and nearly at the feet of the giant 
thunderer, whose foamy, white waters they pollute. Such 
profanation ought to be punished as Ikse-majeste. 

In a few days my roaming existence will cease for the 
present. I have accepted a holiday engagement for the 
rest of the vacation. If I were to keep on travelling for 
four whole months I am afraid I should not have enough 
money left to return to Ogontz. Besides, I wish to see 
something of American home life in the country. Most of 
the Americans with whom I am acquainted live in hotels 
and boarding-houses because, they say, it is cheaper and 
more pleasant, two things which I shall never be persuaded 
into believing. Naples, where I am going, is a little coun- 
try town in New York State. I have never seen the 
place, nor do I know the persons with whom I am going 
to live or any one else in the town, but I look forward 
with pleasure to meeting new people. I only hope that 
they live in their own homes. This time it is German I am 
to teach, in a clergyman's family, but whether to children 
or to grown-up people I have never inquired. Neither do 
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I know how many pupils I am going to have. How I 
could be so stupid as not to inquire into such details I 
cannot understand. Suppose that clergyman has a lot of 
young children, — and clergymen generally do have more 
than other people, — ^what will become of me? I am not 
accustomed to teaching them, nor do I possess one quality 
to fit me for a kindergarten teacher. Well, we shall see. 
Anyhow, I shall be able to stand it for two months; still, 
I do hope there are no children. 



LXXXV 
Naples, New York, September 18, 1900. 

My apprehensions about the young and large clergy- 
man's family were, I am happy to say, not realized. There 
is only one child in the family, a boy of thirteen, whom I 
have the honor to teach German one hour a day, and who 
is always most anxious not to take more of my valuable 
time than the prescribed sixty minutes ; therefore I have 
at least eleven hours left to rest and enjoy myself. That 
is more than any reasonable human being should expect. 

Naples has in every way turned out a perfect success. 

Mr. and Mrs. P are people after my own heart, with 

whom I felt at home from the very first moment I saw 
them. The place is a beautiful little town, coquettishly 
hidden among vine-clad hills ; an ideal place in which to 
recuperate one's health and spirits. Add to this that the 
Neapolitans are among the most warm-hearted and hos- 
pitable people I have ever known, and you will easily be- 
lieve me when I tell you that I am as happy as the day is 
long. A little social life is so very pleasant after the 
monotony of school life and the solitude of my lonely wan- 
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derings; and the Naples people literally vie with one 
another as to who shall make the strange little wanderer 
feel most at home. In that they have succeeded perfectly, 
for I feel already as if I belonged to them. I accept all 
invitations, go everywhere, enjoy everything, and take 
the liveliest interest in all that concerns the town's history, 
past and present. 

But a few months ago Naples passed, perhaps, the most 
exciting — ^the heroic — ^period, so to speak, of its history, 
which still forms the main topic of conversation. It was 
a war, not in a teapot, but in a church ; one in which no 
powder was wasted, no swords broken, but which, never- 
theless, separated the town into two camps, that I fear 
will remain hostile to each other to the end of the chap- 
ter; for it looks very much just now as if there were 
going to be Cites and S'ites as long as there is a Naples. 
The casus belli was by no means a church dogma, but 
what should have been simply a private affair of the 
handsome young pastor. This unhappy man, after 
having discovered — a little too late, it is true — that the 
girl he was engaged to was not the right wife for him, 
asked to be released from his promise of faithfulness, a 
request that was refused because it was not thought 
proper that a pastor should set a bad example to other 
flighty men. When the affair became public, the con- 
gregation of said church, and soon the whole town, di- 
vided, one-half taking the part of the volatile young man, 
the other siding with the too-faithful girl. After a long 
fight of intense excitement and bitterness, his adherents 
succeeded in freeing their hero from the threatening 
bonds of matrimony, but at the cost of the peace and 
harmony of Naples. Would that not make a nice sub- 
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ject for a heroical-comic epic? The strangest part of 
it all is that the hero and heroine of the drama seem to 
have been created for each other. I have never seen two 
people whom I could more easily fancy man and wife, and 
I am persuaded that if they had been left to settle the 
quarrel by themselves, they would be married and bliss- 
fully happy now. When will lovers understand that 
" least said is soonest mended" ? 

The other day we — ^that is, the whole family — took 
part in a monster picnic on beautiful Canandaigua Lake. 
The lake does not really belong to Naples, from which it is 
three miles distant, but the Neapolitans are as proud of 
it as if they had made it. I could scarcely count the times 
in one afternoon I was asked the questions, " What do 
you think of our lake? How does it compare with the 
lakes "in your country?" My answer was always the 
same : " I never compare, but enjoy what I get." If 
they thought me not enthusiastic enough over their lake, 
they must have been delighted with the hyperbolic ex- 
clamations of a portly Baltimore gentleman, who assured 
every one with whom he had a chance to talk that noth- 
ing in Switzerland could be compared to " their" lake. 

" You have been in Switzerland ?" some one finally 
asked him. 

" No, I have not, but my daughter has," was the inno- 
cent answer. 

A propos of Switzerland, there are a great many of 
my compatriots in this part of the country ; nearly all the 
wine-growers in Naples Valley are either Swiss or Ger- 
mans. In the next generation there will be none but 
Americans, for the children of foreigners are more eager 
to be taken for natives than are the Americans themselves. 
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One day a friend took me to see a Swiss family of her 
acquaintance. On the way thither we met a son of the 
people we were going to call on, and as the young man 
was introduced to me I said, — 

" So you are a compatriot of mine ?'' 

" My parents are Swiss, but I am an American," was 
the prompt reply. 

If foreigners keep on streaming into this country as 
they do now, the whole world will soon be one great 
America. 

To-night I am going to give a lecture on Australia in 
the Naples Academy Hall for the benefit of the school 
library. How happy I should be if I could make it as 
much of a success as was my fortune-telling at Mrs. 

B 's garden party! The cause is just as good, and 

being for Naples makes me more anxious than ever to do 
well. Unfortunately, the world prefers fiction to truth; 
therefore I am afraid people will less enjoy truth from 
Australia than invention from Necromancia. Why is it 
so ? I wonder. 

LXXXVI 

Ogontz School, October 12, 1900. 
Back and again at work. It does seem hard to get into 
the monotonous school routine after the delightful few 
weeks of home and social life I have been enjoying at 
Naples. I love to teach, but as soon as I am out of the 
school-room I would like also to be out of the school 
atmosphere; live outside the school altogether, so that I 
might- keep a little in touch with the world. One is so 
likely to become a mere teaching machine, with bells con- 
stantly telling one when to set the wheel in motion and 
when to stop it. 
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There has been a great change at Ogontz School. 

Miss B has retired on account of ill health, and I 

miss her more than I can tell. Although during the 
latter part of last year's school terms we saw very little 
of her, at least I felt that she was still at the head of the 
establishment, and that alone was an impetus for me. The 

school has gone into the hands of Miss E , who for 

many years has been Miss B 's associate; a very ad- 
mirable woman she is, too, but we do not know each other 
well yet, and therefore I feel at present somewhat like an 
orphan. 

Elizabeth, I am sorry to learn that you are reading my 
letters before the Young People's Society, if they do, as 
you say, spread the world-touring fever. I should be very 
happy to inspire young people with courage and deter- 
mination ; but to excite their imagination and feed merely 
their spirit of adventure are the last things I wish to do. 
I am showing that working one's way around the world 
is possible, even for a woman ; still, I should not like to 
make people, especially young people, believe that it is the 
easiest thing to do. Many wishing to imitate me might 
find it very hard indeed, and but few would consent to pay 
the price I paid: ten years out of a life, — out of a 
woman's life! Do you consider what that means when 
one is young ? It may all seem very easy when you read 
my letters, for of course I did not write when I was sad- 
dest and most disappointed; I did not say much about 
the struggles my soul had to fight, about the pangs of 
home-sickness, the solitude and desolation that often over- 
came me. 

All your friends ask you, so you tell me, what the secret 
of my success has been, and imagine that I must be par- 
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ticularly brilliant and accomplished. Why not tell them 
that I have not one talent or accomplishment, that I am 
the opposite of brilliant ; in fact, one of the most ordinary 
of ordinary mortals ; but that I know how to concentrate 
my energies on one point, and especially that I try to do 
my duty, always and in everything, to the best of my 
abilities ? That is little and within the reach of every one. 
Few can be talented, but all can be dutiful, and I am con- 
vinced that nothing helps one along so well as doing one's 
duty strictly and faithfully; it obtains for us the esteem 
of those we have to work for or to work with, and is the 
best means to keep one's self-respect, which is, I think, of 
tremendous importance in the walk through life. 

All this you may tell your young people ; it will do no 
harm, especially to those who admire only dashing quali- 
ties. You may add, if you like, that I always trust in 
the guidance of a kind Providence, and that, being quite 
alone in this world and knowing that nobody suffers 
through me if I am unhappy, I am not afraid of suffering 
for myself. That is, no doubt, why I dared to start out 
in the first place. " Everything is possible for those who 
know how to dare and to suffer." 
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Ogontz School, March s, 190 1. 
You ask me why I never say anything about Phila- 
delphia, this Quaker City which, in your estimation, is 
the most historical and therefore the most interesting city 
of the United States. Well, I have not said much about 
Philadelphia because, first of all, I did not know that you 
were fond of historical places. People who have lived in 
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Switzerland as long as you did generally get too blase 
about old walls and cracked towers. Second, I have not 
written an historical composition since I was in my third 
class at school, and have therefore forgotten the art. 
Third, there is really very little to say. Independence 
Hall, Carpenters' Hall, and one or two other historical 
buildings are still there, but they do not look so very dif- 
ferent from other buildings. For the rest, Philadelphia 
is just like any other large American city: it has long, 
straight, rather uninteresting streets, some ugly high 
buildings, a lot of dirty, smoking chimneys, and a very 
beautiful park. As for the people, if statues could weep, 
I am sure poor old William Penn on the tower of the City 
Hall would never have a dry eye ; for he but seldom sees 
pass beneath him in the streets one of those old-fashioned, 
quiet, benign, honest Quakers who once made their city 
famous for honesty and orderliness. The Philadelphians 
of to-day are neither slower, more sober and quiet, nor 
more honest — to judge from what I read in the papers 
about their bad city government — ^than other people in 
this or any country. 

Yes, I go to town quite often, — ^nearly every Monday, 
that being our shopping day ; not often for my own pleas- 
ure, but chiefly as chaperon with one or several girls, a 
duty I by no means enjoy; for to be a chaperon to Ameri- 
can girls is very often rather humiliating. The girl is not 
in your charge ; more often you are in charge of the girl, 
and a very unnecessary, bothersome burden she generally 
considers you to be. In her own home she is accustomed 
to go when and where she pleases alone and without 
having to give an account of herself ; therefore it is very 
hard to have to drag a chaperon with her when she is at 
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school, and harder still is it for the teacher who is dragged 
along. That poor thing — for she is only a thing for the 
time being — is hurried at the quickest possible pace from 
the dentist to the tailor, from the tailor to Wanamaker's, 
— our favorite store, — from Wanamaker's to Whitman's, 
— Philadelphia's ice-cream-soda man par excellence, — and 
from there back to the station and home. Does the pic- 
ture tempt you ? In Europe a chaperon leads and advises. 
The American girl needs neither guide nor adviser; she 
goes where she wishes to go and buys what pleases her, 
without even asking her mother, much less a chaperon. 
As to the price of the things bought, that is pa's affair. 
If pa happens to have an account at Wanamaker's, she 
does not even ask the price : she simply orders the article 
put down on his bill ; if he has no account, she has to pay 
out of her own pocket. 

American girls have such generous fathers that writing 
to them for money is not that bitter, hard business it once 
was for us, and no doubt still is for those who come after 
us. In their generosity to their daughters some Ameri- 
can fathers pass beyond the limit of common sense. Last 
Christmas I went shopping with one of our youngest girls, 
who was not much more than fourteen years old. She 
spent in less than two hours on small presents for her 
many school chums over one hundred dollars. Of course 
it seemed outrageous to me, who during my girlhood 
never had that many cents to spend on presents. When 
we came home, I told the principal about it, asking her 
whether we teachers had no authority to check such ex- 
travagance. " I am afraid not. Not directly, at least," 
said she. " What can we do when the parents give them 
so much money?" She wrote, however, to the father of 
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the girl, asking him to allow his daughter less pocket- 
money. The answer came a few days later, and was as 
follows : " I wish my daughter to have as much money 
as she likes to spend." Perhaps it would be hard to find 
another American gentleman quite so foolish in his gen- 
erosity, but I am sure that no other country in the world 
could produce such a phoenix of a father. 

No doubt you will ask, " What do such girls do when 
they become poor?" That is the most curious part of it. 
They know how to adapt themselves to circumstances, and 
exhibit the same good qualities while working for their 
living as they did when millionaires. You would look in 
vain here for that despicable parasite who lives upon the 
bounty of kind friends, and who never moves a finger to 
be of any use in this world, because he has been rich once, 
or believes himself better born than the tailor who makes 
his clothes, and whom he never pays. The American 
woman is an eminently practical being; she can turn her 
hands and her head to anything, even if she is unaccus- 
tomed to it. Besides, no one is ashamed to work in this 
happy land, where all, except the professional vagabond, 
have work of some kind. As a business woman, as a 
housekeeper, and especially as a home-maker, the Ameri- 
can woman is unsurpassed. 

Why American families live so much in hotels and 
boarding-houses is a mystery to me, considering how well 
their women understand the art of making a home. 
Those of the better class work harder than we do at home, 
at least they accomplish more. The servant question is 
even more difficult in the United States than it is in Aus- 
tralia, and many a lady who would allow herself two or 
three servants if she were in Europe, does her own work 
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here. I know many a delightful, dainty home where 
the lady of the house is her own cook and housemaid, 
yet she never complains, and is never too tired or in too 
much of a hurry to chat with her husband about things 
that interest him. I must add, however, that the Ameri- 
can woman has also the best husband. 

Nowhere in the world have I seen husbands so atten- 
tive to their wives, so free from tyranny, so unselfish, 
helpful, and useful at home. He does not expect to have 
the best that is in the house all to himself; unless he hap- 
pens to be sick, he would be ashamed to have his wife wait 
upon him; on the contrary, he is the one who does the 
waiting. I know men — ^professional men, too — who do all 
the marketing, and carry every drop of water, or an3rthing 
else that is heavy, for their wives, if there is no servant to 
do the work. One of my friends is married to a suc- 
cessful physician; but, as they live in a country town 
where it is nearly impossible to get servants, she does her 
own work. More than once have I stepped into their 
house and found her washing the dishes and him, in his 
shirt-sleeves, with a large apron tied around him, wiping 
them. European husbands would sneer at this, would 
they not? They no doubt would call it undignified, con- 
sidering it much more manly to allow their wives to do 
all the hard work while they sit in an easy-chair reading 
the papers. The American, of all men I have met, under- 
stands what true, chivalrous politeness means. He is also 
one of the most interesting and by far the handsomest 
of the many nationalities I have seen. Is it a wonder 
that with such fathers and such husbands the American 
woman is the happiest in the world ? 
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LXXXVIII 

OcoNTr School^ May 20^ igoi. 

No, really, Elizabeth, I should never have thought it 
possible that I could provoke your sarcasm, as I evid'emtly 
did by the few innocent little lines in my last letter on 
the superiority of American men in general and Ameri- 
can husbands in particular. You seem to be up in arms 
and ready to break a lance in defence of the lords of the 
great German fatherland. My dear, I waive the fight, for 
I never meant to offend any one. When — ^perhaps rather 
unfavorably — I compared the European men with the 
Americans, I thought not of the Germans alone, but of 
Europeans in general. You must remember that I have 
visited many a European country besides Germany, and 
that I know the Latin and Slav about as well as the Ger- 
man ; though I must confess that I would have said just 
exactly what I did, had I thought of your country alone — • 
or mine, for that matter. " Why do you not marry an 
American?" you ask. For the very simple reason that 
no one has asked me to do so. If you had ever Uved at 
Ogontz School, you would know that here one does not 
meet men, and, unfortunately, those with whom. I am 
acquainted out of school are all married. That is hard 
luck, is it not ? 

You accuse me of being one-sided in my judgment of 
people and things. Of course I am^ — everybody is, must 
be; for everybody describes just what side of life he or 
she sees. If I were to judge life and people from Mrs. 
Grundy's reports or newspaper scandals, I might find 
something to say about the other side, but it would be sec- 
ond hand and probably very often false. As no man can 

•9 
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serve two masters, so no man can with perfect accuracy 
see two sides of life : one only can be lived, the other but 
imagined. Therefore take my side as I give it to you, and 
be confident that some other man or woman will sooner 
or later give you the other. When I spoke admiringly of 
American husbands, I did not draw from imagination. I 
took my models from among men I know, husbands of 
friends and acquaintances in this country, and compared 
them with the men I have known in other parts of the 
world, with the husbands of friends and acquaintances 
in different parts of Europe; therefore it seems to me 
that mine are as just as comparisons can ever be. Nat- 
urally I choose very much the same class of people for my 
friends here as I do when at home. 

You think that you can confuse me by asking why there 
are so many more divorces in America than in Europe. 
That is indeed a very simple question to answer. In 
America one can get a divorce on the ground of incom- 
patibility of temper; in most countries of Europe it is 
nearly impossible to obtain one. Moreover, the American 
woman is independent and courageous; she is not afraid 
to fight for what she thinks her rights and her happiness ; 
but her European sister, no matter how miserable, suffers 
in silence and accepts everything as inevitable. 

You ask me how the rich American girl fills her time 
between her school years and her wedding-day. In a 
way which our grandmothers would very much have dis- 
approved. She does not spend it in the sewing-room 
making her trousseau and dreaming sweet dreams into 
the future dusters and towels ; for, first of all, she has not 
a particle of sentimentality in her composition, therefore 
she does not dream. Second, marriage is not the only aim 
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of her life — she may even prefer to remain single. And 
third, she thinks it time enough to begin her trousseau 
when the man is found. Being gifted with an exuberancy 
of spirits and a special faculty for enjoying herself, an 
American girl of the wealthy class lets pleasure play the 
most important part of her life. Still, frivolity is not an 
American characteristic. I have never yet met an Ameri- 
can woman who had not some aim in life, and no woman 
in the world — not even the English — is more generous 
and active than she in works of charity. Thus even the 
most pleasure-loving young girl is led into making herself 
useful to those who need help. 

They form clubs just as older women do for the help 
and uplifting of the poor. One of these young girls' clubs 
of which I have heard, and whose work I admire most, is 
the Chicago Ogontz Club, which was founded and has 
been kept up by the Chicago graduates of Ogontz School 
for the benefit of working-girls. They have a nicely fur- 
nished house with restaurant, library, reading-room, and 
amusement-rooms, where girls who have no home to go to 
in the evening can during their free hours spend their time 
agreeably and profitably. If they wish, they can have 
their meals there better and cheaper than they could get 
them in any restaurant, for everything is sold at cost. 
Some of the members of the club are always there to keep 
them company; not as patronesses, but as friends, as 
girls of their own age. They also instruct them, free of 
charge, in whatever they themselves can teach best : there 
are classes of all kinds, from cooking to art and modern 
languages. Besides, they read with them, play with them, 
make music for them, and have a general social time to- 
gether in the evening. You can imagine what an enor- 
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mous influence for good such an institution must have in 
a large city where there are so many poor, friendless 
working-girls who have nowhere to go but to cold, dreary 
rooms when their work is done, and nobody to direct and 
help them upward. That this noble work should all be 
accomplished by young girls is the beauty of it, and is 
doubtless much more effective than if it were done by 
stately and rather stern matrons who would intimidate 
and perhaps keep away many of the girls. Whether the 
Chicago Ogontz Club is unique in this special kind of 
work I do not know; but there are many other young 
girls' clubs where admirable work is done, and which 
testify that, if the American girl does know how to enjoy 
herself, she also knows how to give pleasure to others. 



LXXXIX 

Rouse's Point, New York, Jtme 7, 1901. 

Here I sit in a most uninteresting little hole on the bor- 
ders of the United States and Canada ; in a place where 
there is nothing to do, nothing to see, and very little to 
eat, as I have already found out by the meagre bill of fare 
in the rustic restaurant next door. For the last half hour 
I have been talking to a Canadian who, like me, has to 
wait several hours for a train. It came very nearly to a 
quarrel between us two, for he hates the Americans and 
I, as you know, love them. He left the waiting-room a 
few minutes ago, and I suppose that he will not come back 
again. If he does, I shall make him understand that I am 
otherwise engaged, for I do not like to talk to people 
with whom I can never agree. 

I left Ogontz two days ago, but spent one day and a 
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night with one of our girls at Newark, New Jersey, where 
I met again some of those dehghtful Americans who have 
such a faculty of charming me. Does it not look as if I 
were destined to meet the nicest people everywhere? Yes- 
terday my girl friend saw me over to New York to the 
Hudson River boat, which carried me up one of the most 
glorious rivers in the world. I really do not blame the 
Americans for thinking and saying that our Rhine com- 
pares rather unfavorably with their Hudson; I would 
myself, if the Rhine did not happen to be of Swiss origin, 
so out of patriotic feeling I do not dare to be quite so out- 
spoken as usual. Of course the Hudson is not so rapid 
and wild as the Rhine is in some parts, neither does one 
see along its shores towering, imposing castk ruins that 
conjure up the scenes of bloodshed and murder of those 
good old times when famous robber barons carried on 
their nefarious business. Instead, one sees bright and 
pretty villas, built in the most modern style, suggesting 
music, laughter, and gayety, — more beautiful really than 
the Rhine scenes. One feels inclined to agree with a cer- 
tain naive school-^irl who, to her teacher's question, 
" Why is the Rhine more interesting than the Hudson ?" 
answered, " Because it is older." 

After spending last night at a hotel in Albany, the capi- 
tal of New York State, I had a few hours in which to 
explore the town. There is nothing very remarkable about 
it. If it were not the capital of the most important of 
American States, and were not located on the Hudson, I 
suppose one would not hear much about Albany. 

I had wished to go by boat up Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, but, to my great chagrin, found that the lake 
navigation has not yet been opened, so I had to come up 
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by train, — a train of un-American slowness, which 
stopped, it seemed to me, at every house on the way. Be- 
sides, it was pouring the whole time, and at Saratoga a 
change of cars occasioned a rather unpleasant adventure. 
Expecting to be in Montreal before night, on my arrival 
here I found that I must wait nearly four hours in this 
desolate little place for the train. Thus I shall be at my 
journey's end not much before midnight; not the pleas- 
antest of prospects for a lonely woman who knows noth- 
ing about the place or anything in it. I can therefore 
count more unpleasant travelling experiences in this com- 
paratively short trip between Albany and Montreal than 
one can easily fit in between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, a distance of some three thousand miles. You can 
take your seat at New York and never leave the car until 
you arrive at San Francisco four or five days later. 

But I must tell you about my adventure at Saratoga. 
I have a round-trip ticket which cost me something near 
fifty dollars ; therefore I take the greatest care of it, keep- 
ing it always in a special partition of my travelling bag. 
Just before the train reached Saratoga, the conductor 
came around for the tickets. After I had changed cars at 
the station I found, to my dismay, that my ticket was not 
in its place ; I must have dropped it in the other car. Back 
I hurried to find the car I had just left. On the way I 
met a policeman, who, seeing my haste, asked me what 
the matter was. 

" I am looking for the Albany train. I have lost my 
ticket in it," panted I, and ran on, the policeman and some 
other men, who were standing near, after me. 

We went through all the cars. No ticket anywhere. 
When we came out again there was quite a crowd of 
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curious people who had gathered to know why so many 
men, and a policeman into the bargain, were running 
after a woman. In fact, we had created a sensation, — a 
thing which I hate, especially when I play a foolish role 
in it. Just when everybody's attention was turned to me, 
my friend, the policeman, asked where I was in the habit 
of keeping my ticket. 

" Here in this bag," said I, pointing to my bag which I 
carried strapped over my shoulder. 

" Have you looked well through it ?" he queried fur- 
ther. 

" Oh, yes, indeed ; I always carry it in this pocket, and 
you see it is empty." 

" And what are all those papers ?" asked he, pointing 
to the outside pocket of my bag. 

" Nothing ; papers of no consequence ; I never carry 
my ticket there." 

" Well, you had better look through them ; you might 
have put it there for once." 

I did as he advised me, and sure enough there was my 
ticket ! How cheap, how foolish I felt ! Noticing my con- 
fusion, the policeman, in the kindness of his heart, tried 
to console me by saying, in a tone as if he were speaking 
to a child or any other irresponsible being, — 

" Oh, never mind ; such things do happen. Ladies get 
excited so very easily." 

Now, I pride myself on being one of the coolest trav- 
ellers and one of the least excitable of women. Years ago 
I gave up both tea and coffee, the two beverages I particu- 
larly like, for the sole purpose of keeping the mastery 
over my nerves, because an excitable woman is a nui- 
sance to herself and others. To think that after all I have 
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sacrificed I should come to this ! To be considered an ex- 
citable woman by a Saratoga policeman; that really is 
hard on me. The harder because I was not really ex- 
cited, only in a hurry. If I live to be a hundred, I shall 
never hear Saratoga mentioned without feeling my cheeks 
grow hot. 

My Canadian came back long ago; he is reading a 
paper and has brought me one, too. That was rather 
thoughtful, and I think I will let him talk to me again. 
Perhaps if I can lead him away from America to a subject 
more pleasing to an Englishman, we might find some 
point -upon which we can agree. Suppose I try the Boer 
war. Yes, that might do. Good-by. 

XC 

Montreal, Canada, June 15, 1901. 
About eleven o'clock on tiiat slow Friday a week ago 
I finally arrived at Montreal. Not knowing even the 
name of a hotel, I went to the Young Women's Christian 
Association, which is always the safest thing to do when 
one is a perfect stranger in a place, for if they cannot take 
you in, they will recommend you some boarding-house. 
They sent me to an English lady next door, where I am 
very comfortably settled. I explore Montreal in my usual 
way, — ^that is, when I come into a large city I buy a map 
and a guide-book. After I have studied carefully one 
part of the city, I make a day's expedition to that part, 
usually coming back about dinner-time, — six o'clock. The 
evening I spend in writing down my experiences of the 
day and in studying another part of the map for the day 
after. Never do I carry a guide-book about with me if I 
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can help it, for I dislike to be stamped a tourist. I learn 
my part of the map and all the streets and cars that lead 
to it so well that I get along splendidly, and if I forget 
part of the lesson, I can always find some one to set me 
right so long as I am among people who speak a language 
I know. 

Here you really need two languages. Although Can- 
ada is and has been an English country since 1763, half 
of the British subjects in Western Canada do not know a 
word of English. How two races of people can live to- 
gether without learning each other's language is more 
than I can understand ; indeed, I would not have befeved 
it possible, had I not found out for myself that the lower 
class of French Canadians do not know the language of 
their rulers. If I am in a French suburb of Montreal and 
ask a question in English, the answer is always a shrug 
of the shoulders and a "J'sais pas anglais" in rather 
bad French, as you see. I put the same question to the 
next person, acting all the time as if I were really search- 
ing most anxiously, but the answer is always the same 
from young or old. Still, I awaken either the curiosity 
or the sympathy of my French friends ; they gather and 
try to guess what I want of them. When I have as many 
as I think I can collect in that place, I suddenly repeat 
my question in French. You ought to see the effect ! All 
the faces light up and all the voices exclaim, "Ah, ma- 
dame park Frangais." And then they all talk at once, 
each eager to show me my way. I might be rather con- 
fused, if I did not know myself perfectly well where I 
wish to go, for they speak, not our French, but the French 
of the peasMits of the time of Louis XIV., so that I am 
obliged to pay close attention to understand them, espe- 
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cially when I have to listen to half a dozen people at the 
same time. They, on the contrary, seem to understand 
me quite well. 

The education of the French Canadians is entirely in 
the hands of the priests. They forbid them to learn Eng- 
lish; whether out of antipathy for the English — ^who 
treat them so well — or for fear that the language would 
bring too much light with it and thus weaken their power, 
I do not know. 

Montreal is a remarkably fine city of about three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, built on the shores of the 
mighty St. Lawrence River and at the foot of a beautiful 
mountain which the brave Jacques Cartier, on his first 
voyage to this country in 1534, named Mont-Royal, from 
which the city afterwards got its name. Montreal seems 
to be a city of churches : I see at least one, oftener sev- 
eral, whenever I turn into a new street. 

Last Sunday I went to church three times. And how 
do you think I was rewarded for my piety? By meeting 
a very interesting and pleasant fellow-countryman, a gen- 
tleman you may have met, or at least heard of : Monsieur 
Charles Fermaud, of Geneva, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
Swiss army and president of the universal Young Men's 
Christian Association. He came here to take part in the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Montreal Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, which was the first institution of this 
kind on the American continent. Last Sunday night 
Monsieur Fermaud occupied the pulpit of the American 
Presbyterian Church. Knowing nothing about his being 
here, I had gone to that church because it was near by. 
I was therefore very agreeably surprised to hear a com- 
patriot. He spoke beautifully, and so hopefully that even 
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the most pessimistic person in the audience must have left 
the church in a brighter mood that evening. He won my 
heart especially by one remark. After having spoken of 
many beautiful and admirable American institutions, of 
the freedom and privileges that the people of this country 
enjoy, and how much there is to be thankful for in being 
American, he concluded by saying, " Do not think, 
friends, that because I tell you about the things I admire 
in your country, I am not satisfied to be what I am. I am 
proud to be a Swiss." I could not help adding to myself, 
" And so am I." 

After the service I went up to him, for I wished to 
shake hands with a man broad-minded enough to admire 
all that is great and good in other nations ; one who rec- 
ognizes the shortcomings of his own and yet is devoted to 
and proud of his fatherland. That is how I understand 
true patriotism. Monsieur Fermaud is going to Boston 
soon and from thence back to Switzerland. I sincerely 
hope we shall meet there and have a chance to talk over 
our pleasant meeting in beautiful Montreal. 

XCI 

Quebec, Canada, June 25, igoi. 

Another glorious river trip I had coming down from 
Montreal by boat on the mighty St. Lawrence. No won- 
der the Americans do not know how to do things on a 
small scale. Nature herself serves them as model for the 
colossal. The American lakes are oceans and the rivers 
are flowing lakes. 

For the second time since I have been travelling in 
America I had the good fortune to arrive in a strange city 
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by daylight. I believe that Fate, just because at night I 
am the greatest coward that ever lived, plays me tricks — 
perhaps with the good intention of accustoming me to the 
dark — ^by bringing me to every large city at the most 
unheard-of hours. Even if I take a train that is due in 
the daytime, it is sure to be a few hours late and to steam 
into the place when all respectable people are in bed. That 
I have never yet been looked upon as an adventuress, 
never been insulted by any man, never been refused ac- 
cess to any hotel where I presented myself, speaks rather 
well for Americans, does it not? It shows that they do 
not put an evil construction on everybody's actions. That 
is the beauty of living in America, or in any Anglo-Saxon 
country, for that matter : a woman can go where she likes: 
do what she likes, and never be misjudged, stared at, or 
ridiculed by either the men or by her own sex. 

My arrival here reminded me very much of my expe- 
rience in Auckland, New Zealand. We steamed into 
Quebec harbor at six o'clock in the morning, and not 
being allowed to remain on board for any length of time, 
I had to set out very early to find lodgings. First I went 
to the Women's Christian Association ; their house being 
full, as is usually the case unless you order your room a 
month ahead, they directed me to the house of an English 
lady who keeps boarders. It was in the next street, they 
said, and the number was 59 ; the name of the street they 
did not give me. Now, was it because I am accustomed 
to the long American blocks or did something on the way 
distract my attention ? Anyhow, I missed the street and 
walked on as far as the Esplanade, where, after finding 
that Number 59 was an empty house, I had again to hunt 
up and down the street for a shelter. Happily, I found 
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one, in a French pension this time. The landlady greeted 
me with, " I have a very nice room empty just now, but 
I wish you were a gentleman. The house is full of men, 
and I dislike to take in young women ; they only disturb 
the peace of the house. Still," added she, looking scru- 
tinizingly at me, " I might try you, at least for a few 
days ; you look like une dame tres comme il faut." No 
doubt she meant to say, " You look plain enough not to 
play havoc with men's hearts." Poor me ! I always knew 
that I was no Greek Helena, but I really did not think 
myself quite so inoffensive. No, I do not seem to be at all 
dangerous, for I have been here now two weeks, and I 
judge from the landlady's behavior towards me that she 
would gladly let me stay a whole year. The gentlemen, 
Englishmen and Americans I am glad to say, are all my 
friends by this time, making themselves useful to me in 
many ways; but the harmony of the household remains 
undisturbed. Yes, decidedly I am inoffensive. 

Quebec is the quaintest old city I have seen, and occu- 
pies an incomparably beautiful position between the St. 
Charles and the St. Lawrence Rivers. There can be few 
more beautiful panoramas in this world than that seen 
from the terrace of the Chateau Frontenac. The wide 
stretch of the St. Charles Valley with its peculiar Cana- 
dian villages, the lake-like St. Lawrence, and the blue 
mountains in the distance make a picture truly imposing. 
The city itself is built in feudal fashion against a rock, on 
which tower proudly the chateau — only a hotel now — 
and the fortress famed for being the strongest on the 
American continent. Quebec is a city very rich in his- 
torical associations; you can scarcely go a few steps 
without coming upon a house that once belonged to some 
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famous person, or a statue erected to some great explorer 
or warrior. In the governor's garden stands a simple 
monument with the name Wolfe inscribed on one side and 
Montcalm on the other. I think it is a beautiful idea to 
erect one statue for these two men, equally great, who, 
although enemies in the field, must have admired each 
other. Twice I was on the Plains of Abraham, where in 
1759 the two heroes fell in the battle which changed so 
entirely the destiny of Canada. 

Last week I also paid a visit to Montmorency Falls and 
to St. Anne de Beaupre, which is the Einsiedeln or 
Lourdes of the American Catholics. The shrine was built 
by some French sailors who during a heavy storm at sea 
had vowed to build a chapel to St. Anne, if they should 
escape. The saint has done many a wonder since, to 
judge from the piles of crutches left there by those who 
have gone away cured. 

In Canadian villages the farms are not scattered at ran- 
dom all over the country, as, for instance, in our home 
land, but they all stand in two rows along the main road. 
The farms extend in long, narrow strips behind the 
houses, and are so fenced that from some stand-points one 
sees nothing but fences. It looks neither nice nor hos- 
pitable, and the scarcity of trees gives these long, white 
villages a cold and dreary appearance. I am told that the 
Canadian farmers build their houses near one another for 
warmth and convenience in winter time, when most coun- 
try roads are impassable. 

Quebec is even more French than Montreal. In coun- 
try places they do not even take the trouble to paint signs 
and write advertisements in English. English people 
must feel as much out of place here as in France or any 
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other Continental country. At the University of Quebec, 
French is the only language used ; and yet this is a coun- 
try which has belonged to England for over a hundred 
years ! Let anybody tell me after this that England is not 
the most liberal of colonial rulers. The French do not 
like the English here any more than they do at home, but 
they serve them better and are much more polite to them 
than to those of their own nationality. When one wants 
to be well served, it is wise to pass oneself off as English. 
The other day I was in a French store, where I heard a 
Frenchman say to the storekeeper, " If I were an Eng- 
lishman, you would not dare to serve me as you do." I 
thought that characteristic not only of the French, but of 
the great majority of Europeans. The Englishman is 
hated nearly everywhere, and yet he always gets the best 
out of everybody. Why? Because he understands best 
how to play the " grand seigneur." 

XCII 
Rochester, New York, July 2, 1901. 
If you could have been at Rochester last Sunday night 
at about eleven o'clock, somewhere between the railway 
station and Clinton Street, you might have seen your 
friend being led along by an officer of the Rochester police 
force. I wonder what you would have said or thought. 
I could not help laughing to myself as I thought of the 
faces some of my friends would have made had they met 
me then and there. If I have had no very exciting travel- 
ling experiences, there certainly has been no lack of funny 
and unlooked-for ones; this last was, perhaps, the most 
tmexpected of all, for, never having been a reader of 
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penmy^dreadful stories, policemen have played a very 
small part in my imagination so far, and I certainly did 
not dream that I should ever need to be accompanied by 
one. We know not what we may come tOi 

It was again my bad fortune to arrive in the middle of 
the night in a strange city, and as a policeman was the 
first official I met on leaving the train, I inquired of him 
the whereabouts of the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation, although I meant to take a cab to drive there. 
When I accosted my Rochester* policeman, his first ques- 
tion was, — 

"Are you alone?" 

" Yes." 

" Then I had better go over there with you, for I am 
afraid they are all in bed and you might have difficulty 
in waking them." 

He was right ; the Young Womai's Christian Associa- 
tion was shut up and everybody in bed. It was therefore 
very lucky that I was in such company. Happily, there 
was room enough for once, and I did not have to hunt for 
other lodgings ; so I took leave of my escort after thank- 
ing him for his kindness. He certainly is one of nature's 
gentlemen. How many nice people I meet, do. I not? and 
people of all classes of society, too. If I am an optimist, 
it is really not my fault; I should have to become one, 
even against my will. 

Rochester is a very beautiful city, only two or three 
miles from Lake Ontario and not far from Buffalo, which 
is just now the centre of attraction for all Americans be- 
cause of the Pan-American Exposition. You will no 
doubt be astonished to hear that, although I am at the 
very door of Buffalo, I have no intention of visiting the 
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exposition. But that is one thing that I cannot very well 
do alone; crowds frighten me, and I like to keep as far 
frpm them as possible. I know a much better way to 
spend my time pleasantly, and that is by going to beauti- 
ful, hospitable Naples again, where I was so happy last 
summer. It is really quite against my travelling princi- 
ples to go a second time to a place, but Mrs. P 's invi- 
tation was so pressing and my desire so great that for 
once I am listening to my heart and not to my reason. 
Naples and the Neapolitans are well worth the compli- 
ment. 

Besides, my journey from Quebec was so glorious that 
for the present I do not want to weaken the memory of it 
by any new impression. On Sunday last we went through 
the Thousand Islands, — a fairy land, if ever there was 
one ! Why do we in Europe not hear more of the Thou- 
sand Islands? And I cannot understand why Europeans 
do not make pilgrimages to see the grand works of Nature 
on this continent. It must be the fault of the Americans 
themselves. They come over in such masses every sum- 
mer to see the sights in our countries that we naturally 
begin to think they have nothing worth seeing in theirs. 
A lady from New York, who goes to Europe every sum- 
mer, told me once that she had never seen Niagara ! 

The Thousand Islands — really one thousand and four 
in all — are clustered in a few miles of the St. Lawrence 
River, near Lake Ontario. Some are so small that even 
a house cannot be built on them; some are just large 
enough for a house and a garden, and make the most idyl- 
lic summer homes imaginable. I really very seldom envy 
the rich, but I do envy those who can afford to own one 
of the islands in the St. Lawrence. The Thousand Islands 
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have this for their legend: "The Goddess of Plenty, 
flying one day across the St. Lawrence with her horn full 
of roses, scattered them about on the water, and from 
each flower sprang instantly a beautiful island." I think 
the legend might just as well go a little further and say 
that the goddess was so delighted with her creation that 
she chose it for her favorite place of residence, for the 
islands certainly do look as if they had once been the 
abode of the gods. 

XCIII 
Waterloo, New York, September 19, 1901. 
To-day is a day of mourning for the American nation ; 
this afternoon at half-past three they buried their beloved 
President McKinley. At the moment when the coffin 
was supposed to be lowered into the grave every train and 
every street-car in the United States stopped for five min- 
utes. I happened to be in a car during those momentous 
five minutes ; not only did the car stop, but every vehicle 
and even pedestrians: all men stood with their hats off 
and not a word was uttered ; the whole nation stood that 
moment at the grave in Canton. During the three years 
that I have been in the States I have made it a rule to read 
the political news of at least one paper a day, and I was 
often shocked by the language the President's enemies 
used to attack his policy. I was therefore not a little sur- 
prised — ^and very agreeably so, of course — ^to witness now 
the general loyalty of the Americans. Since the sad catas- 
trophe at Buffalo on the sixth of this month until to-day 
there have been no Republicans or Democrats in this coun- 
try, only Americans. All political differences have for a 
time been swept away by the anxiety and mourning for the 
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head of the government, or, rather, for the man McKin- 
ley. From all I observe, it is not only because McKinley 
was their President and his government so successful, 
but because he was a pure and good man, that so much 
homage is paid to him. After all, in spite of what pessi- 
mists may say to the contrary, the world still admires 
solidity and purity of character more than anything else. 
"Luckily for America, their late President has a worthy 
successor in Mr. Roosevelt, — a man of very different 
stamp, it is true, less kindly and perhaps less wise, but my ! 
how strong, how straightforward, how undaunted a man 
this Roosevelt must be, from all I hear and read ! Simply 
from watching his career during the last three years one 
would know that he was born to be a leader of men. Be- 
fore I came to America I had never even heard the name 
Roosevelt, although I read newspapers in other parts of 
the world as well. After the battle of San Juan one could 
not open a paper without seeing something in it about 
Theodore Roosevelt, the gallant commander of the Rough 
Riders, nor could one enter any society without hearing 
Roosevelt talked about. When, soon after, the election 
for State governors was held and Roosevelt elected Gov- 
ernor of New York, San Francisco — I was there at the 
time — ^nearly went mad with joy, and again Roosevelt 
became the topic of conversation everywhere. Last year 
he made himself a name as a literary man by his " Life of , 
Cromwell," and soon after was elected Vice-President of 
the United States. To-day he is the first man in this 
great land, although yet quite young. Where he will 
climb next no one can foresee, but I am sure that as Presi- 
dent of the United States he will make himself as world- 
famed as he is to-day America-famed. Your Emperor 
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William will have to step into the background, for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt will be the next enthroned newspaper 
hero. 

But enough of great people. Let me come down to my 
insignificant little self, for I am sure you are curious to 
know how I came to a place in America called Waterloo, 
and what this place is like. It is of no special importance : 
a nice, pleasant country town of a few thousand inhabit- 
ants. I came here to visit a Naples friend of mine, not 
for Waterloo's scenic or historic attractions. You may 
have been struck before this by the many old-country 
names to be found on this new continent. The Ameri- 
cans, who possess such a remarkable inventive genius for 
other things, show very little originality in choosing 
names for their towns and villages. There are not far 
from here a Geneva, a Syracuse, an Ithaca, an Italy, and 
of course a Naples, of which you have heard before. And 
do not think that it is on account of any similarity of 
position or for sentimental reasons that they christen their 
places after the old ones on the other side of the Atlantic, 
for, so far as I can find out, it was neither an admirer of 
Wellington nor a hater of the French that gave Waterloo 
its name ; and as for Naples, there is not a single feature 
about the place that could suggest the real Naples. For 
my part, I like the imitation much better than the genuine 
article. Although it cannot compare in beauty with the 
original, it is of finer quality, and good quality is better 
for every-day use than mere beauty. What a happy few 
weeks I spent there again this summer I And how sorry I 
felt when I had to say my final good-by to " dolce Na- 
poH!" 
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XCIV 
Salisbury, North Carolina, January i, 1902. 

Is there to-day, I wonder, one other human being 
who writes the new date with such exultation as I feel? 
One thousand nine hundred and two is here at last; 
the year that ends my voluntary exile; the year that I 
have been sighing for this last decade. To think that 
this year I shall be home again, — ^home after having 
accomplished what I set out to do! What joy, what 
satisfaction ! 

You see by the address at the top of my letter that I am 
again in a different part of the world, — in what is gen- 
erally called "The Sunny South;" but, oh, what a cold 
and rainy South I find it! Will you believe me when I 
tell you that one day last week I had to stay in bed in 
order to keep from freezing ? I have lived through more 
than one grim Polish winter, but I had to come to North 
Carolina, a country famed for its mild winters, to know 
what really uncomfortable cold is like. Well, I know it 
now. This is the first time in my life, and I sincerely 
hope also the last, that I have had to break the ice in the 
morning before I could wash myself. You have no idea 
what heroism is necessary under such circumstances to 
keep clean. Of course this is an exceptionally severe win- 
ter for this part of the United States; it is simply my 
misfortune to have come down here at the worst possible 
time. That the inhabitants are not accustomed to cold 
winters can easily be seen by the way their houses are 
built: thin, wooden summer homes, all doors and win- 
dows, fit for the tropics, but very poor shelter in such 
weather as we have been having these past few days. The 
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only way of heating the houses is by open fireplaces, which 
possibly send some heat up the chimney, but certainly give 
very little to the room. You have to sit almost in the fire 
to feel any heat at all, and then the part nearest to it is 
roasting, while all the rest of you is freezing. An open 
fireplace may look cosy, but give me a furnace for real 
comfort. 

If the Southern climate is a disappointment to me, for- 
tunately, the Southern people are not; they are bright 
and sunny enough to make up for a good deal else that 
is not. They remind me very much of the Poles: bril- 
liant, interesting, fascinating, excessively proud of their 
past grandeur, rather decadent at present, and harboring 
an implacable hatred for their conquerors. To call any 
man here a Yankee — Northerner — ^is as much an insult 
as it is in Poland to call any one Niemiec — German. The 
South of the United States strikes one very differently 
from the North and the West, where everything bespeaks 
thriftiness and progress. Everybody and everything 
looks poorer down here and more neglected; they have 
evidently not yet recovered from the Civil War, nor have 
they yet learned to do things for themselves as well as the 
Northerners and Westerners. Nor is it to be wondered 
at, when we consider that they had been accustomed to 
play the grands seigneurs for centuries past. It must be 
rather hard to do without a servant after one has had a 
whole retinue of slaves. 

It is really not astonishing that the Southerners should 
dislike the Northerners, when one thinks how much they 
have lost through them, especially as they cannot see any 
good that has resulted from the war for the negroes. I 
myself, now that I am here and can compare the old-time. 
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useful, faithful slaves — there are a few living still — with 
the modern, independent, stuck-up, good-for-nothing 
negroes, ask, Has the emancipation of the negro been as 
great a benefit to him and to the world as is generally be- 
lieved? There are people who do not know how to make 
a good use of freedom, who do not understand the differ- 
ence between liberty and license; and I believe that a 
great many negroes belong to this class. Moreover, I 
doubt whether they are happier, now that they are inde- 
pendent, than they were before. Formerly they were 
housed, clothed, and cared for; to-day thousands of them 
are destitute because they do not know how to make a 
living. As to the cruelties said to have been committed 
by wicked slaverowners> I cannot believe half the tales 
about them; for even if a man were utterly devoid of 
humane feelings, he would still, out of thriftiness, spare 
a slave that cost him from five hundred to two thousand 
dollars. 

No, I think that the war has not done as much good to 
the negroes, in freeing them from slavery, as it has to the 
masters, in freeing them from the slaves. They do not 
see it now, perhaps, but will later, when they have recov- 
ered from the shock. As to the negroes, I wonder what 
will become of them. I only hope that the United States 
will never have the experience of the kind-hearted coun- 
tryman who, having taken in a snake to warm it at his 
hearth, was afterwards bitten by the ungrateful reptile. 
The negro race is increasing at an enormous rate : in some 
parts of the Southern States there are one hundred 
negroes to one white man. Now, suppose they should 
take it into their heads to become masters in their turn. I 
should not like to be here when a negro revolt breaks out. 
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xcv 

Ogontz School, March 21, 1902. 
Life at school goes on very much as it did last year and 
the year before: pleasantly enough, but with boarding- 
school monotony, — that is, mechanically. Do we never 
go to the theatre or the opera? you ask. Very seldom; 
only when some histrionic star comes to Philadelphia. 
Ogontz strives for culture, not for pleasure. But please, 
now, do not pity the Ogontz girls, for they have enough, 
yea, too much of this kind of pleasure when out of school. 
I am sure that the youngest of our girls has been oftener 
in the theatre than I have during my whole long life. 
True, I began at the age of eighteen, but here they begin 
at eight. The Americans are passionate theatre-goers; 
theatrical heroes and heroines play far greater roles in 
the imagination of a young American girl than do any of 
their national heroes or their literary stars. If we enter 
the room of a young German girl of good society, we are 
sure to find pictures of Goethe, Schiller, Mozart, copies 
of works of art, and illustrations from famous poems or 
dramas; but let us visit the room of a wealthy young 
American girl, and, besides the pictures of friends, we 
shall probably see little else than those of theatrical people ; 
foremost of all, Maud Adams, William Gillett, Sothern, 
etc., — all of whom will be forgotten fifty years hence. In 
one word, looking only at the walls, you could much easier 
fancy yourself in the room of a French grisette than in 
that of a well-bred young lady of good society. But I am 
sure the fad will pass, and the next generation of American 
girls will show very much better taste in room decorations 
than the present one, for all is progress in this country. 
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When I say that we do not often go to the city for 
pleasure, do not think that we spend the whole winter 
without knowing what is going on in the artistic and 
musical world. Things are done nobly here; instead of 
fatiguing ourselves by going to town, we have people 
come out and sing, play, or speak to us. Not at all 

boarding-school-like, is it? Miss E certainly is an 

unusually generous school principal. She not seldom 
pays some well-known lecturer or musician hundreds of 
dollars to come here. We have had this winter such stars 
as Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, and that charming vio- 
linist, Eleonore Jackson. As for lectures, we have one 
or more nearly every week, mostly by men of Amer- 
ican reputation. Nothing that can contribute to the 
education and culture of a woman of taste is neglected 
at Ogontz, and no theatrical room decorations are en- 
couraged. 

No doubt the German papers have fully informed you 
of the enthusiasm with which your Prince Henry has 
been received in this democratic country. If I had 
dropped from some other planet, and seen the recep- 
tion to Prince Henry before I had had time to learn any- 
thing about the American form of government, I should 
quite naturally have thought that this country was a de- 
pendency of Germany and that the faithful American 
subjects were celebrating the arrival of their liege lord. 
Every city through which the prince passed received him 
with ovations, as if he were one of their national heroes. 
It was quite as exciting as were the Dewey receptions. 
Poor Dewey ! one never hears his name mentioned now- 
adays. Such is the fickleness of popular favor. Happily 
for Prince Henry, he disappeared before the excitement 
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had abated, and so may live longer in the memory of the 
people here than even Hobson or Dewey. 



XCVI 

Ogontz School, May 30, 1902, 
To-morrow at this time I shall have left America, the 
country in which I have learned so much, where I have 
known so many good and remarkable people. To think 
that in less than two weeks I shall be back in dear old 
Europe! I can scarcely believe it. When I first started 
out on my trip, ten years seemed a lifetime to me. I 
imagined that by the time my tour was ended I should be 
an old, worn-out woman. And yet to-day I feel younger, 
stronger, and far happier than I did in 1892, for I have 
enriched my life with so many pleasant experiences, and 
feel that I have been useful in many places and to many 
people on my Odyssey around the world. I have come 
to recognize that we can get real contentment and happi- 
ness out of life only by making ourselves useful to others. 
Would I ever have learned this if I had stayed at home? 
I believe not. Formerly I thought that a woman who had 
not a soul in this world belonging to her was an absolutely 
useless being; that, since nobody needed her, she might 
just as well not exist. I have completely recovered from 
these erroneous views of life. I see now how foolish it 
is to think that, because we see no chance for complete 
self-abnegation and self-sacrifice, there is nothing for us 
to do in this world. The human family at large needs us 
all, and the humblest, the least clever, can become a help- 
ful member of this large family without any special sacri- 
fice, by simply trying to do his best; and were the only 
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result that of setting a good example to others, our use- 
fulness would be enormous. All this and many more 
beneficial lessons I have learned in these ten years. But, 
best of all, I have learned to love mankind I 

How happy I am for having held tenaciously to my 
original plan of staying away ten years and giving just 
so much of my life to each country! More than once 
when I felt very unhappy and homesick was I sorely 
tempted to engage a berth on the first steamer homeward 
bound, juid thus put an end to ray loneliness and suf- 
fering. What would I not have lost in happiness, if I 
had listened to these impulses! Another thing often 
tempted me to change my plans : when I had been staying 
for some time in a place and had made myself friends and 
a lucrative position, I assure you it was not easy to give it 
all up, just when I felt happiest, to go out again into the 
unknown and uncertain. Many of my friends have tried 
to persuade me to stay where I felt comfortable, and to 
leave the rest of the journey for the last three or six 
months of the prescribed ten years. I could still say that 
I had been around the world, and it would have been 
pleasanter, no doubt, to travel with one's pockets full of 
money than to have to look for work in every new coun- 
try I came to. Ah ! but what a difference it would have 
made in the end ! How many interesting and noble people 
should I have missed, if I had simply travelled en touriste 
and seen nothing of life outside of hotels and boarding- 
houses! No, I regret nothing now; all is well just as 
it is ! 

I sail to-morrow afternoon from Philadelphia by the 
steamer " Belgenland," bound for Liverpool, I am not 
half so exultant now as I was a few weeks ago ; the pleas- 
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ure of going home is marred by the sorrow of having 
to say good-by — forever, perhaps — to many friends who 
have become very dear to me, especially to my warm- 
hearted, beloved Ogontz girls. 



XCVII 

On Board the Steamship " Belgenland," 
June 8, 1902. 

This is our second Sunday on the ocean, and I am told 
that we shall be in Liverpool not before Thursday. The 
" Belgenland" is not one of those modern, fast ocean 
steamers that cross the Atlantic in five days, neither is she 
a large or elegant boat, and yet I never liked a ship better 
nor enjoyed a trip more. The " Belgenland" has the most 
confidence-inspiring captain, the nicest doctor, the most 
obliging purser, and the best service of any ship I have 
been on. Add to this that I have a very charming cabin- 
fellow and most interesting and well-bred table company. 
Strange as it may sound, I have not yet been sick a mo- 
ment. The sea is not very rough, but sufficiently so to 
make plenty of other people sick; indeed, I just heard Dr. 

F complain that there were far too many ladies on 

the sick-list. That I should not be among the number is 
more than I can understand. 

Now that I am already in the European half of the 
Atlantic my spirits begin to rise again; but I have felt 
more homesickness for America during the first few days 
on board than I could have believed it possible to feel for 
any other country than one's own. The leave-taking at 
Ogontz went off well : I kept perfect command over my 
nerves ; but when the " Belgenland" steamed down the 
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Delaware, and I had seen the last of th^e teachers and girls 
who had come to bid me farewell, I broke down com- 
pletely, crying so long and so bitterly that any one who 
could have seen me would surely have thought I was a 
girl who had just left home and every one she loved ; not 
one who was going home after an absence of ten years. 

The Ogontz people gave me a splendid send-off. I 
found waiting for me on board not less than ten large 
boxes of flowers, several baskets of fruit, and a number of 
lovely letters. The flowers were put on ice, and we have 
had a fresh bouquet every day up to now. Besides, Cap- 
tain H , Dr. F , and all the gentlemen at our table 

receive a button-hole flower every day, so that we look 
quite festive. I am sure my Ogontz girls would approve 
of the use I make of their sweet gifts. 

June II. — We are nearing Ireland, but my heart does 
not throb at the sight of the green hills. Ireland means 
nothing to me, and I do not feel in Europe yet ; not until 
I can see the coast of the Continent shall I feel really at 
home. I wish I could travel as fast as this letter, which 
will be mailed at Queenstown to-night, but I have prom- 
ised to spend a few days in London with a Tasmanian 
friend who has just landed in England. When we took 
leave of each other six years ago we thought it was for- 
ever in this world, and here she is, the first one to welcome 
me back to Europe ! 

XCVIII 

Cracow, Austria, July 14, 1902. 
My work is accomplished ! Last Saturday, the twelfth 
of July, between nine and ten o'clock in the evening, I 
arrived at the Cracow station : the very day and the very 
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hour I left that same station ten years ago. Could any- 
body be more punctual than I was ? Am I happy? That 
goes withoitt saying; but I am nearly exhausted just at 
present, for although I have seen comparatively few of 
my friends and acquaintances in the flying trip across the 
European continent, — a trip which I was obliged to cut 
short in order to arrive at my goal in time, — I have 
brought into these past few weeks an incredible amount 
of work and pleasure. I have eaten more dinners, swal- 
lowed more hot water at tea parties, talked more and slept 
less than would be good for any one. On the day of my 
arrival at the Euston station, London, I was received by 
my friend with, " Let us hurry ; I hav« accepted for you 
an invitation to a luncheon. In the afternoon I have to 
carry you off to a reception, and in the evening to a din- 
ner." Was that not bewildering for one who had lost 
the habit of going into society ? Well, it was very much 
the same thing all along. Have I not a right to be 
tired ? 

If I had expected to play a quasi-Rip Van Winkle role 
on coming home, I should have been much disappointed ; 
for it is astonishing how few changes have taken place in 
Switzerland, especially in the smaller places. Neuchatel, 
it is true, has a few new, beautiful buildings, an enlarged 

girls' college, and an electric tramway. In R 1 found 

just one new house, a new station-master, and a new hotel- 
keeper, but everything else unchanged. In O there 

is one thing which was not there ten years ago, — a tele- 
phone, — and very proud they are of it. I am astonished 
that they did not ask me whether I had ever seen one. 
In some of the other places I have been there is absolutely 
nothing changed. Every house is inhabited by the same 
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people as of old. Of all my acquaintances, your Aunt 
Marguerite is the only one who has moved into another 
street; all else is just as it was in 1888 when we were 
college girls, and no doubt will be thus fifty years hence. 
No; a Rip Van Winkle experience would be quite im- 
possible in dear, old, conservative Switzerland. 

The most disappointing part of it all was that every- 
body recognized me instantly. I had counted on at least 
a few dramatic recognition scenes, but not one did I get. 
The servants very often spoiled my fun. When I called, 
I never sent in my card, nor did I once pronounce my 
name distinctly enough to be understood by the maid, for 
I always hoped to enjoy a surprise. But no; my friends 
hurried into the drawing-room without even first looking 
at me, took me into their arms, hugged me, danced around 
the room with me, and when I had breath enough to ask 
how they knew that I was here, the answer was gener- 
ally, " Jane, or Mary, or " (whatever the servant's 

name was) "told me that you were here." Now, that 
was disappointing, was it not? I actually began to wish 
that the Swiss servants had less faithful natures and less 
retentive memories. 

You know that I kept up a correspondence with no one 
in Switzerland, since all my most intimate friends were 
out of the country; therefore a great many of my col- 
lege-day acquaintances did not even know that I had 
been touring the world. They simply thought that all 
these years I was having a good time with my friends in 
Poland. Indeed, I am not quite sure whether they all 
believed me when I told them that I had just come back 
from a ten-years' trip around this terrestrial globe. They 
often look at me curiously, as much as to say, " I wonder 
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whether she is all right in her poor head." One good old 
lady, when I said something about Australia in her hear- 
ing, interrupted me, in a way that can only be pardoned 
to old age, by saying, " How can you make anybody be- 
lieve that you have been in Australia? You are just as 
white as any of us here." Such unfair judgment is rather 
disappointing; still, my home-coming is far pleasanter 
than I had anticipated, for I was afraid that I might find 
many painful changes. Instead, everything and every- 
body are just as I left them. I can step in and take my 
place among them as before, only I shall be happier and 
more useful than I was ten years ago. 

There were waiting for me at the hotel here over one 
hundred letters from dear friends in different parts of 
the world, — friends whom I did not know ten years ago. 
Such beautiful letters they all are; they alone would 
repay me for ten times more suffering than I really went 
through. Now that I look back on my lonely wander- 
ings, I see that, after all, I have known very little hard- 
ship. The first year only was hard, but after that my path 
was remarkably smooth, and with every step forward 
things seemed to improve. And how wonderfully all my 
steps have been guarded and guided! Thousands and 
thousands of miles I have travelled, a stranger in strange 
lands, and yet have never met with an accident, have never 
missed a train or a boat, have never lost a thing, never 
been robbed, never insulted, but always treated with due 
respect by men of all races and all nations. 

Thus has kind Providence guarded me everywhere and 
led me safely and surely forward and homeward. 

THE END 



